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PREFACE. 


A GRAMMAR is a classified collection of the rales or laws regulating 
the language of which it professes to he an exposition. Every lan- 
guage is suhject to changes, either for the hotter or for the worse ; 
and although in the case of a dead language a grammarian must 
consider and illustrate it mainly as it was at the time of its most 
perfect development, still he cannot avoid taking into considera- 
tion the earlier and later forms of words and expressions, for 
in many instances the language in its perfect state cannot he fiilly 
explained without recourse heing had to those forms of speech 
out of which it has arisen. Very great advantages may also he 
derived, especially in the etymological part, from a comparison of 
the language under consideration with its sister tongues, or with 
its mother tongue, where the existence of this is certain. But in 
a grammar for young people, such comparisons must he in a 
great measure useless ; and all that can he done with advantage, 
is to apply to the language under consideration such principles 
as may have heen established hy comparative philology. 

As a grammarian has only to classify and explain the pheno- 
mena or facts of the language which are generally known, he has 
little to add of his own ; and that which principally distinguishes 
him from his predecessors is the arrangement of, and the manner 
in which he states and explains the facts. In this alone consist 
his merits or demerits. 

As regards arrangement, the present Qrammar does not lay much 
claim to novelty ; the author has purposely ahstained from making 
any material alteration in the arrangement usually adopted in 
grammars for schools, partly hecause he thinks that such altera- 
tions as have recently heen introduced in school grammars are 
little calculated to henefit the learner, and partly hecause he is 
of opinion that sound information can he given without obliging 
the teacher to abandon the order to which he has heen accus- 
tomed from his youth, and which he may not always be able or 
willing to abandon. 

In the manner in which he has stated and explained the phe- 
nomena of the Latin language, the author hopes to have per- 
formed his task so as to satisfy the reasonable demands of 
intelligent teachers ; for he has endeavoured not only to express 
the facts in the most concise and perspicuous manner, but alsor 
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as far as it was possible, to explain and give reasons for the 
facts so stated. This may perhaps be objectionable to those 
who are in the habit of making their pupils repeat rules from 
grammars without concern as to whether the rules are under- 
stood or not. But for such teachers the present Grammar is not 
intended, for the author never contemplated that all the rules 
should be committed to memory verbcUim — a process which 
but too often leaves the pupils, at the end of their scholastic 
career, as ignorant, and their minds as untrained to think, as they 
were at the beginning. The pupil should be led, by frequent 
repetition, to impress the substance of the rules upon his mind, 
and to understand and comprehend them by frequent application. 
This remark applies more especially to the rules of Syntax, for 
there is no way of mastering the declensions and conjugations 
without fully committing them to memory. 

Many also may object to the fact, that the old terminology, 
such as imperfect, pluperfect, &c. has been retained, although it is 
faulty and incorrect. I fully admit that the ordinary gi*amma- 
tical terminology is anything but correct or perfect ; but in what 
science or art is it otherwise? Do the words epic, lyric, idyl, 
satire, accurately define the kinds of poetry understood by them ? 
Assuredly not ; and yet who objects to them ? The fact is, that 
we know what is meant by those terms, not from their strict 
etymological meaning, but from the notions which we have been 
taught to associate with them. 

It is customary in some grammars to introduce elaborate dis- 
cussions concerning the meaning of certain particles, and the 
minute differences between two or three of similar meaning ; but 
as these are matters which, properly speaking, belong to a dic- 
tionary, all such explanations have been here avoided. 

In preparing the present treatise, the writer has availed him- 
self, as far as he thought it compatible with his own design, of 
the larger works of Ramshom, Zumpt, Key, and Madvig; and 
to the last-mentioned author especially he is indebted for many 
valuable suggestions, and for many of the examples quoted in 
illustration of the rules. The more important rules are printed 
in large type, and those of less importance — exceptions to general 
rules, and peculiarities of poetic diction, and the like — are printed 
in small type, to enable the teacher and learner at a glance to 
see what is essential, and what not. The author's most ardent 
desire is, that his work may contribute something towards a more 
philosophical study of a language which, notwithstanding the 
immense progress made in philology of late years, yet continues 
to be taught in many places from grammars abounding in the 
most glarhig errors and unphilosophical explanations. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Latin belongs to that great family of languages which is now 
generally known as the Indo-Germanic or Indo-European, and 
which comprises the Sanscrit (the sacred language of the Hin- 
doos), the Persian, Lithuanian, Greek, Latin, the German with all 
its dialects, the English, and the Celtic. All these languages 
stand to one another in the relation of sisters, and exhibit most 
striking resemblances, not only in words and inflections, but in 
their whole grammatical structure ; none of them, however, has 
pi^eserved its original character and purity in the same degree 
as the Sanscrit, the most ancient among them. The comparison 
of these languages with one another, or what is termed Compara- 
tive Philology — a field of inquiry which has been opened only in 
modem times — has already thrown light upon a variety of sub- 
jects which were formerly involved in utter darkness, and upon 
which the most erroneous notions prevailed. No department of 
science, however, has derived more light from this study than 
philology and ethnology ; and it is now universally acknowledged 
that it is impossible to acquire a profound and philosophical un- 
derstanding of any one of the above languages without being 
able to compare it with at least one or two of its sister tongues. 
Many of the phenomena in the Latin and Greek languages, 
therefore, must remain inexplicable mysteries to those who refuse 
the aid of comparative philology ; and all the absurd fancies and 
theories of the earlier etymologists and granmiarians arose solely 
from a want of that philosophical and historical study of language, 
without which all speculation is, as it were, wandering on a wide 
sea without the guidiaiice of the magnetic needle. Who, then, can 
wonder that etymology, as pursued in former times, has drawn 
upon itself contempt and ridicule ? 

In many respects every language of the Indo-Germanic stock 
forms by itself an organic whole, with its own historical develop- 
ment independent of the sister tongues. Thus the Latin lan- 
guage, without effacing or destroying those features by which 
we recognise it as a member of a great family, has passed 
through a peculiar course of organic development, until it became 
the mother tongue of the languages of south-western Europe — 
all of which, again, preserve the characteristic features of their 
common origin. 
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In former times, it was customary to regard the Latin language 
as derived from the Greek, and there still are writers who, clii^ 
ing to the exploded error, believe that Latin was formed mainly 
from the Aeolic dialect of the Greek; but comparative philo- 
logy has shown most clearly that the Latin language is quite as 
original as the Greek and the Sanscrit. Others have endeavoured 
to explain the resemblance between Latin and Greek, by the 
supposition that both are emanations from a common stock, the 
language of the Pelasgians ; but this is a mere hypothesis, which 
cannot be supported by facts. Others, again, who discovered in 
the Latin language words and forms of words which occur in the 
German and Celtic languages, have even been led to believe that 
a great part of the Latin language was derived from the Celts, 
who at an early time occupied a great portion of northern Italy. 
Btit the truth is, that the Latin language is neither a daughter of 
the Greek nor a mixture of any other languages, the resemblance 
with Greek, German, Celtic, and others, arising from the simple 
fact^ that it is a sister of them. And if the people who spoke 
the Latin language were a mixed race, it can have consisted only 
of kindred tribes, and the mixture of these kindred tribes must 
have taken place at a time when they still exhibited the features 
of their common origin in all their freshness and purity, and 
before each had made any considerable progress in its own pe- 
culiar development. All the theories respecting the differences 
between Greek, Italian, and other elements in the Latin lan- 
guage, must therefore be abandoned; and even the ingenious 
opinion of Niebuhr, which was subsequently adopted by C. 0. 
Muller and others, that the names of things belonging to a peace* 
ful life are of Greek origin, and those relating to war and military 
life were of genuine Italian growth, is untenable ; for as the one 
class of words is found in the Sanscrit as well as the other, and 
as the former does not present any essential difference from the 
latter, the fact that the one set of words agree in both languages, 
and the other not, must be regarded as purely accidental. These 
are the conclusions to which comparative philology has led, and 
which have been set forth with great clearness and precision by 
Dr Georg Curtius,* an authority who is perhaps more competent 
than any other to pronounce an opinion on a question of compa- 
rative philology. 

These results, arrived at by comparative philology, greatly 
affect the earliest history of Rome and of the people of Latium. 
The tradition that Latium was originally inhabited by different 
tribes, Aborigines, Siculians, and Sabines, and that the language 
spoken by these united tribes was as much a mixed language as 

* In his Essay Die Sprachvergleidiung in ihrem VerhaUnist zur Cbusitchen 
PhUologie, BerUn: 1845. ttva 
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the nation itself was a mixed one, need not be given np, accord- 
ing to what was said above: all we know about those tribes 
tends to show that they all belonged to one great family, and 
that, accordingly, the language spoken in Latium was not a 
mixture of heterogeneous elements; but the materials were of 
a kindred nature, and, combined, they produced a language 
'vdiich has in itself as much unity as any other of the great 
fiBumily of languages of which it is but one. We do not mean 
to assert that the Latin language is not indebted to the Greek 
in any way, for as the Romans derived the greater part of 
their literature from Greece, so they also borrowed not only 
words, but even certain modes of expression, from the same 
quarter; but such things happened at a comparatively late period, 
and we are here speaking of the original elements of the lan- 
guage, such as it existed before that intimate intercourse by 
which, subsequently, Greece exercised her sway over the arts, 
literature, and civilisation of her western warlike neighbours. 

The Latin language derives its name from its having been 
spoken by the Latins — that is, the inhabitants of Latium, on the 
western coast of Italy, between the rivers Tiber and Liris. This 
territory also contained the city of Bome, which in the course of 
time extended its dominion not only over Latium, but over Italy 
and the whole of the then known world. But although the Latins 
were swallowed up by the Romans, and although Rome was the 
ruling power, still her language being the one originally spoken 
in Latium, was always called the Latin, and not the Roman lan- 
guage ; nay, even the literature of Rome was always designated 
by die Romans tliemselves as litterae Latinae, and not as liUercte 
JSoTnanae. The Latin language, accordingly, through the con- 
quests made by Rome, the chief city of Latium, became in the 
end the language of nearly all the nations in the south-west of 
Europe that were subject to the Roman dominion. It was spoken 
all over Italy (except some parts in the south), in Spain, Portugal, 
France, and a great part of Switzerland and southern Germany. 
When, in the fifth century afier the birth of Christ, the Roman 
Empire was broken up, and its several parts occupied by bar- 
barians, the Latm language in Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, 
which was already undei^ing a process of corruption, gradually 
changed into the modem Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese. 
The influence of the languages spoken by the barbarians from 
the north and north-east also greatly contributed to this change, 
inasmuch as many barbarous (German) words were introduced 
into the countries conquered by them. 

The Latin language, therefore, is the mother from whom the 
langua^s of Italy, France, Spain, and Portugal, have mainly 
sprung, and a knowledge of Latin is extremely useful and almost 
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necessary to him who wishes to acquire any of the lang^a^fes of 
south-western Europe. Through the influence of Norman-French, 
and other circumstances, Latin also contributed greatly to the 
formation of the English language, which for this reason cannot 
be thoroughly understood without a knowledge of Latin. 

During the long period of upwards of twelve hundred years, in 
which Latin was a living language, it had, like all other tongues, 
its periods of gradual and organic development and decay. The 
fai'ther back we trace it, the greater shall we find the resem- 
blances between it and its ancient sisters, the Sanscrit and Greek ; 
and the further we follow it downwards, especially its popular 
dialects spoken in the countries far removed from Borne, the 
more shall we find it inclining towards those forms which it finally 
assumed in its modem derivative tongues. How long the Latin 
language, as such, was spoken before a literature was formed in 
it, we have no means of ascertaining, for the time at which the 
people who spoke it arrived in Italy from the east lies far beyond 
the reach of history ; but a written literature did not spring up 
in Latium or at Rome till about the year B. c. 250, when Livius 
Andronicus and his successors began to make the Romans ac- 
quainted with the productions of the Greek Muse. We must, 
however, not believe that previous to that time the Romans had 
no literature of any kind ; we have, on the contrary, the strongest 
possible evidence that, from a very remote period, a certain kind 
of native epic or ballad poetry was much cherished and culti- 
vated by them, though none of those productions have been pre- 
served in writing. About two centuries after Livius Andronicus, 
in the time of Caesar, Cicero, and Augustus, the language and 
literature of Rome reached the highest point of perfection ; and 
from that time downwards literature degenerated, and the lan- 
guage became more and more artificial and incorrect^ until at 
length it ceased to be a living language, and became a subject of 
study to the learned. In the church of Rome it remained in use 
as the official language, which it still is. Accordingly, during 
the middle ages, literature being chiefly cultivated by the priests, 
most works were composed in Latin ; and even at the present 
day, a book written in this language is understood to be intel- 
ligible to educated men in all civilised countries. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE ALPHABET AND ORTHOGRAPHY. 

§ 1 . The Latin language has twenty-three letters — namely, 
a, b, c, dy e,f, g, h, i (j), k, I, m, n, o, p^ q, r, 5, t, u (v), a?, y, z. 
Six of them, a, e, t, (?, w, and y, are vowels ; the remain- 
ing seventeen are consonants. The vowels were pronounced 
by the Romans in their purity and fulness, as in the modern 
Italian and German languages. 

Note 1. The two vowels i and u were not distingaished by the Ro- 
mans in writing from the consonants j and v, t serving both for i and jf 
and u for u and v; but in modem times, it has become customary to 
distingaish i and J, and u and v, in order to facilitate reading. 

Note 2. The vowel if occurs only in those words which have been 
adopted into the Latin language from the Greek. 

§ 2. Two vowels, united in such a manner as to produce only 
one mixed sound, form a diphthong. There are in Latin five 
diphthongs — namely, aCj oe, au, ei, and eu. The first three 
are of frequent occurrence, but ei is used only in a few inter- 
jections, such as hei, eia^ oiei ; and eu only in the interjections 
neu, heitSy and eheu, in ceu, seu, and neu^ and in neuter and 
neutiquam. 

Note. The diphthong oi is found only in oiei ; ui occurs only in 
the inteijection hui^ and in the datives huic and cut. All simple vowels 
are either long or short, but all diphthongs are long. If the length of 
a vowel is to be indicated, it is done by a horizontal line (") over it ; 
its shortness is marked by a curve (^) — as/>&;tZ»t&, money. 

§ 3. The consonants were, on the whole, pronounced by the 
Romans just as they are written, and each consonant was pro- 
bably pronounced in the same manner under all circumstances. 
Thus c was always pronounced like k, though we wrongly 
sound it as an 8 when it is followed by the vowels e, i, ^, ae, 
or oe. In like manner, t was always pronounced as a pure t^ 
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but we now pronounce it like sh in words where it is followed 
by f, with another vowel after it — as justitia, which is pro- 
nounced jvLstishia, 

§ 4. Consonants are divided into two classes — namely, 
mutes (mutae), by c, dy /, k, p, q^ t, v; and liquids (liquidae), 
/, m, riy r. The sibilant s does not belong to either of these 
classes ; h is not accounted as a distinct letter, but is a mere 
aspiration at the beg>inning of a word or syllable ; x and z 
are double consonants, the former being composed of c or ^ 
and Sy and the latter of d and «, though we often pronounce it 
merely as a soft s. 

Note. The consonant k is used only in the word kcUendae (the first 
day of a month), and in the names Kaeso and Karlhago ; in all other 
words, its place is supplied by c. Q occurs only before the vowel u, 
together with which it is usually pronounced like ifctr, as qtMrn^ quum, 
though the Romans sounded the two letters only as a A;. Z occurs 
only in words introduced into the Latin language from the Greek, such 
aaffozat zona, 

§ 6. When one word ends in a vowel, and the next begins 
with one, there arises an inconvenience in pronunciation, 
which is called hiatus, or a yawning. To avoid this, the 
former of the two vowels is in poetry always thrown out 
{eli9io)y and in the language of common life also it seems to 
have been passed over. Hence we always pronounce in verse, 
Saper^ aude for Sapere audcy quoqu^ et for quoque et, Darda- 
nid* e muris for Dardanidae e murU, ultr^ Asiam for ultro 
Asiam. The same elision takes place in poetry when the 
second word begins with an h, and when the lirst ends in m — 
as toller^ humo lor toUere humoy muW tile for multum tile. 

§ 6. The orthography of many Latin words was not the 
same at all times, and there are numerous instances in which, 
even at the same period, words were not written in the same 
way by all authors. Hence we find tamquam and numquam 
as well as tanquam and nunquaniy quatuor and quattuoTy litera 
and littertty artus and arctus, femina and foeminay fetus and 
foetusy coelum and caeluniy obscoenus, obscaenuSy and obscenuSy 
plostrum and plaustrum. At present, it is customary to adopt 
the orthography and spelling which was followed by the best 
of the Roman grammarians in the first centuries of the Chris- 
tian era. 

It must further be observed that the Romans, generally 
speaking, employed in their writings only capital letters, 
until at a very late period our small letters came mto use. At 
present, capital letters are used only as initials — I. In proper 
names, and adjectives derived from them ; 2. After a full stop; 
and 3. At the oeginning of a verse. 


QUANTITY AND ACCENTUATION. 1 1 

If two vowels, which in ordinary circumstances form a 
diphthong", are to be pronounced separately, the second is 
marked with ( " ); that is, a diaeresis — as poetay a poet; der, 
air ; deriuSj airy. 

The Romans themselves had no other sign of punctuation 
than the full stop ; but, in order to facilitate the reading* and 
understanding their works, we employ in Latin the same signs 
(comma, colon, semicolon, and the marks of interrogation and 
exclamation) which are used in our own language. 


CHAPTER II. 

QUANTITY AND ACCENTUATION OF SYLLABLES. 

§ 7. A syllable may consist of a single vowel or diphthong, 
or of a combination or one or more consonants with one vowel — 
as t, go ; au-stcTy south wind ; e-gOf I. A syllable is generally 
a part of a word, but it may also form a word by itself— as, t, 
go; mcy me; tCj thee; nos, we; lex^ law; rex, king; laus, 
praise. 

§ 8. Syllables are either long or short ; only a few are of a 
doubtful nature, being sometimes used as long, and some- 
times as short. The length of a syllable depends upon the 
vowel which it contains. In pronunciation, a long syllable 
is dwelt upon about twice as long as a short one ; hence two 
short vpwels, when united into a diphthong, make one long 
sound. 

§ 9. A syllable may be long by nature (that is, by the natu- 
ral length of its vowel), or by the position of its vowel (that 
is, when the vowel is followed by two or more consonants) ; 
in which case we are constrained to dwell upon the vowel 
longer than we should be if the vowel were followed only by 
one consonant, or by none at all. For example, sol and trado 
have their o and a long by nature ; but in fax, amabunt, and 
cOntrahOf the a, u, and o are long by their position. 

^ 10. All syllables containing a diphthong or a vowel which 
has arisen from a contraction of two others, are long — aides, 
a house ; Id^, praise ; cdelum, heaven ; coffo (from cddgo), I 
compel; mdlo (from mdgflvdlo), I will rather; tiblcen (from 
tibiicen, tibia, while the i is short in tubicen from tuba), a 
flute-player ; bubus or bobus (from bdvtbus), to the oxen ; 
junior (from jUvinior), younger. 

Note. The diphthong ae is considered short in prae when compounded 
with words beginning with a vowel — as praiikuntttu. 
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§ 11. Every vowel which is followed by another vowel witliin 
the same word, is short, even when an % occurs between them 
— as difuSy god ; pTuSj pious ; r&o, I rush ; tr&ho, I draw ; v^ho, 
I drive. 

Note. Exceptions: — 

1. The e before t in the genitive and dative of the fifth declension is 
long — as dieif spei; though it is short, according to the general role, 
in^^t. 

2. a and « are long in the vocative terminations at and e» of words 
of the second declension ending iu aius and eiu» — as Cra'i, Pompeii, from 
Gaiiu and Pompeius, 

3. t is long in the genitive termination Itis — as uniuSf uUitUf nulliits, 
netUrtus; but in allenus the t is generally short. 

4. The a before i in the obsolete genitive of the first declension is 
always long — as Mits&i, mengM. 

5. The first vowel in eheu is always long, and in oto sometimes. Dius 
has the i always long, and DLana sometimes. The t is further long in 
all the forms of the verb /to, except those which contain an r ; hence 
fU>^fld)amyflent, but ftereniy fieri. 

6. Greek words, when adopted into the Latin language, retain their 
original quantity — as acr, eo«, herous, Menelaus. When, therefore, the 
Latin e or % represent the Greek »?, or the diphthong i/, the e and t* are 
always long. Hence Briseis, Medea, Aeneas, Alexandria, Epicureus, 
spondeusy Samaria ; but when the Latin e or t answers to the Greek 
f or {, they are short, as in idta, phUosophXa. 

§ 12. It is impossible by any general rule to determine the 
quantity of the radical syllables in words of more than one 
syllable, and the student must here be led to learn by obser- 
vation ; but it must be remarked, that the vowels of radical 
syllables retain the same quantity in all derivative and com- 
pound words, even when the radical vowel is chansred into an- 
other — as, rridter mdterntis; pdteVy pdterfius; scrwo, scribere, 
scriha, perscribere; &mo, dmoTy dmicus, dmidtiay inlmieitia; 
cddoj incldo ; caedoj incido ; d4)csbam, aocsbamus, docebaminij 
docpbantur ; amdtus, amdtunts ; monltumj admonltio. 

Note. Exceptions: — 

1. Perfects of two syllables, as well as the tenses formed from them, 
have the penult long (except when the t of the perfect is preceded by 
a vowel), though in the present tense it may be short — as fugi, ligi, 
vidi, fugeram, fugissem, fugiase, from f^o, VU^, video; but rUi, dirUi, 
from riio and dirUo. But there are seven perfects and nine supines of 
two syllables, in which the penult is always short — namely, bui, dMi, 
fidi, st&i, stiii, iUli, and scidi; and d&tum, r&tum, s&tunif Uuniy lUuniy 
sttum, quiium, cXtum, and rUtum, 

2. Derivative words differ in quantity from their primitives — a. In 
the case of perfects and supines before the terminations (si, sum, turn) 
of which a consonant has been dropped — as in divlsi, divUum, from 
dhndo; vUum, from video; motum, from mdveo; casum, fi^m c&do. Pono, 
on the other hand, makes pSsui, pSsitum. h. In the case of other deri- 
vative forms — as, humanua, from l^hno; stcius, from sicus; rex, regis. 
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rSfftda, f^m r^; lea, legis, firom U^; suspicio, from sugpioor; vox, vocis, 
from vHco; stdes, from siideo ; ambitus, from am6i9V, ambtium ; dux, duds, 
from diico; fides, perfidus, from ftdo (/idus, infldus) ; nota and nUtare, 
from ndtus. 

3. In compound words, also, the quantity is sometimes changed — as 
dejhv and p^hro, from juro; cogniius, a^nitus, ttom. nUus; pron&bus, 
mnUbus, from nubo. In conmlbium the u is doubtfuL All words, more- 
over, ending in dicus have the i short, though they are formed from the 
verb dico, I say. 

§ 13. Monosyllabic words ending in a vowel ai*e long, 
except the enclitic particles quify v^y c&, nS, U (as in tuU)^ psS 
(as in reapsS), and ptS (as in suopU), 

Note. The conjunction ne, however, always has the e long, in ao- 
ccnrdance with the rule. 

§ 14. Monosyllabic substantives ending in a consonant are 
long — as sdlf the sun ; vBr, the spring ; fir, a thief; jus, law ; 
but all other monosyllabic words ending in a consonant are 
short — as Ht, H, n^c, in, dd, quid, s^d, quls, qu6t. 

Note. Elxceptions: — 

1. The following substantives of one syllable have their vowel short : 
— cor, the heart ; /^l, the bile ; m^, honey ; vir, a man ; and os, a bone. 

2. Some monosyllabic words ending in a consonant are long; though 
they are not substantives — ^namely, en, non, qum, stn, eras, plus, cur, 
par with its compounds ; and the adverbs endmg in ic or uc, as sic, hic, 
and hue. 

§ 15. The quantity of final syllables of words of more than 
one syllable, in declension and conjugation, as well as in de- 
rivation, can be determined by the following general rules, 
the details of which will be given in the chapters on the de- 
clensions, the conjugations, and derivation : — 

§ 16. The termination a in nouns is short — as mensci, lignd, 
animalid, Palladd ; but it is long in the ablative singular of 
the first declension {mensa) ; in the vocative of those Greek 
words of the first declension which end in the nominative in 
as — as Aened ; in the imperative of verbs of the first conjuga- 
tion — as amd, laudd; and in the indeclinable words tntrd, 
extra, ergd, anted, praetered, proptered, triginta, quadragintd, 
and others. It is short in the words itd, quid, eid, and 
put& in the sense of * for example.' 

§ 17. The termination e is generally short — SLspatr^, matrS, 
currS, scribe, nempS, propg, facile, difficile, leger^; but it is 
long in the ablative of the fifth declension — ^as die,facis; in 
the imperative of the second conjugation — as vale, vide, mons, 
doce; in all adverbs formed from adjectives ending in us — as 
docte, rects, doctisdms, optime, also in fere, forme, ohe ; and 
lastly, in words borrowed from the Greek language when 
they end in n — ^as cramhs, Tempe, Circe. The adverbs be?t^, 
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maliff however, always have their final e short, and infernS 
and mpernS sometimes. 

§ 18. The termination i is commonly long — as inpuerfy patri, 
fructui, vidi ; it is short only in the vocative of (^reek words 
which end in the nominative in is — as Part (from Paris), 
Alexl (from Alexis) ; and in the words nisi, quasi, and cut (when 
used as a word of two syllables). In the following words it 
may be used either long or short : — mihty tibt, sibt, ibt, ubt, 
Ubi., in composition, also has the i sometimes long and some- 
times short — as nbique, but ubtcunque, and necuM, sicuhl, 
ubtvis, ublnam, 

§ 19. The termination o, in the first person of verbs, and in 
the nominative of substantives of the third declension, may 
be used long or short, though it is more commonly long — as 
amd, amaverdy sermdy virgd. It is always long in the dative 
and ablative singular of the second declension; further, in 
ambOy and in adverbs — as porro, quOy /also, quando, idcireOj 
vulffoy omnino, ergo — except mood (and its compounds, as 
tantummodd, quomoddy dummodd), citd, immd. It is also short 
in du5, two; octdy eight; egdy I; cedd, say; endd (obsolete 
for in). 

Note. Greek words endine in a» naturally have the o long when intro- 
duced into Latin — as 16, emo, Sappho. 

§ 20. The termination u is always long — as in cornu, din, 
fructily vultiL 

§ 21. The termination y occurs only in a Very few Greek 
words, and is always short— as in mol^. 

§ 22. All final syllables ending in a single consonant, except 
s, are short — as don^Cy illudy consul, amSm, am^Vy amatUr, 
amabam, carman, forsan, agery patSr, satUr, caput. Excep- 
tions are alec, li^ny par and its compounds, as dispar, and 
adverbs formed from ille and istCy illiCy illdCy illoCy isttc. 

Note. Greek words introduced into Latin retain their original quan- 
tity — as aer, crater, aether, Siretit georgicSn ; but the termination at^ is 
shortened in Latin into Sr; as HectSr, rhetSr, 

§ 23. Final syllables ending in * require special rules. The 
termination a* is generally long" — as in mensas, aetds, amds ; 
but it is short in ands, in Gi*eek words ending in as which 
form their genitive in adis — as Ilid^, Pall&s ; and in the 
Greek accusative plural of the third declension, as herods. 

§24. The termination e* is generally long — as in clades, 
aedSs, monSs, docSs, reg^, series, amSs, dices, quotiis. It is, 
however, short — 1. In the nominative singular of those words 
of the third declension which form their genitive in ^tis, Uis, 
or idis — as seg^s, milfy, obsis; 2. In ^ (thou art, from sum) and 
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its compounds— as akifs, adifs, potis; 8. In pen^s (in the power 
of or with), and in all Greek nominatives plural of the third 
declension — as crater is. Arcades; and 4. In Greek neuters 
ending in es—sa CynosargSs, HippomanSs, 

Noie. The T^ords abies, artia, and pariia have their final syllable 
long, although they make their genitive in iHs. 

§ 25. The termination is is generally short— as igntSj realSyfo' 
cilis, didiSy tegU; but it is long — 1. in the dative and ablative 
plural — as in mensis, puens, populfs, tfobiSf nobis; and in the 
accusative plural of the third declension, where it is sometimes 
used instead of Bs — as omnis for omnSs; 2. In the second person 
singular of the present of the fourth conjugation — as audis, 
punis; and in the verbs vis, sis (and its compounds, adsJs, ah' 
siSy praesu)y fts, veils, nolis, mails; 3. In the nominative of 
proper names of the third declension which increase in the 
eenitive and retain a long f— as Quiris (QuirUes), Samnis 
TSammtes), Salamis (Salaminis), EUusu (Eleusmis), Bimois 
(Simoeniis), 

Note, The second person of the perfect snbjanotive and Aiture per- 
fect may be used either long or snort — as amaveHs, legetis, rrumuerit, 
widiveris, 

% 26. The termination os is long, except in the words com- 
pds, impds, and in those Greek words in which the termination 
ef is retained in Latin — as Delds, Seriphds, Erinnyds (genitive 
of Erinnys), 

§ 27. The termination ns is generally short— as annits, popu- 
lUs, corpits, vetUs, fontib&s, legibiis, senatUs, tenHs, funditHs ; 
but it is long — 1. In the g^itive singular and in the nomina- 
tive and accusative plural of the fourth declension — as senatUs 
(gen.), quercvs (nom. or accus. plui\) : 2. In the nominative 
of words of the third declension which retain u long in the 
genitive — as virttLs^ virtntis; pains, paludis ; tellUs, teUuris: 
3. In those cases of Greek words where the Latin us answers 
to the Greek diphthong 6vs — as Sapphus (gen. of Sappho), 
Meiampns ; but Oedip&s has the u short notwithstanding. 

§ 28. The termination ys occurs only in Greek words, and 
is short, except in a very few instances in which ys is a con- 
traction for yis. 

§ 20. A syllable, though naturally short, may become long 
by its vowel being followed by two or more consonants (see 
§ 9). It makes no difference whether the two consonants 
following a vowel belong to the same word or to different 
words — as amabUnt, fdx, ddntis, inferretgue, passUs sum. 

§ 30. When within the same word a vowel is followed by 
two consonants, the &'st of which is a mute, and the second a 
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liquid, the position is termed weak {positio dehilis); that is, 
the vowel may be pronounced either long or 8hort~~as pdtris, 

teriibrae, mediScris, v^pres, pdpleSj Atlas, ass^cla. 

Note 1. It need hardly be observed, that if a vowel before a mute 
and a liquid be naturally long, it always remains so — as in acdubris, de- 
liibrum, ambulacrum, lavaerum, 

2. The consonant j alone has the power of making the preceding 
vowel long, because it was probably pronounced, like x and 2, as a 
double consonant — hence major, ^tu; but in the compounds of jugum 
it nevertheless leaves the preceding vowel short — as Ulguguay ftadrt- 

jugus. 

3. Qtf is never treated as two consonants, though we commonly pro- 
nounce it like kw. See § 4, note. 

§ 31. In consequence of the prevailing practice in modem 
languages, we are inclined, in pronouncmg Latin, to place 
the accent always upon a long syllable, as in most modem 
languages the accented syllables are usually long. But in 
the ancient languages, quantity and accent have no connec- 
tion with one another, and a short syllable may have the em- 
phatic accent, while a long syllable in the same word is not 
accented at all. Generally speaking, there is in every word 
one syllable which has the accent; that is, which is pro- 
nounced more emphatically than the rest. This accent may 
be either the acute ( ' ) or circumflex ( ^ ). These signs, how- 
ever, are not used either in printing or in writing Latin. 

Note 1. In some editions of the Latin classics, vowels are marked 
with "", to indicate that they are long; but this is an injurious practice, 
because it might mislead the beginner, making him believe that such 
a vowel is accented, when it is not. Mere length should always be 
indicated by ~. 

2. Some words have no accent at all — ^namely, 1. Those particles 
called enclitics which always attach themselves to other words, and 
never appear by themselves — as que, ve, ne, ce; 2. All prepositions, 
when they are placed before the case which they govern — as per iirbem, 
propter mhima, but moSnia propter, 

§ 32. Words of one syllable have the circumflex if their 
vowel is naturally long ; in all other cases they have the 
acute. 

§ 33. In words of two syllables, the accent is always on the 
penultima ; and in those of three or more syllables, it is on the 
penultima, if the last is long ; but if the last is short, it goes 
oack to the last but two (antepenultima) : the last syllable of 
a word never has the accent. The penultima has the circum- 
flex when its vowel is naturally long, and that of the last 
syllable short; but if the last is long, the penultima can 
have only the acute. The antepenultima can never have any 
other accent than the acute. Examples : R6mdj R6mdy hb- 
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fnSy ISctits, RomdnUSf R&mdnsSf MeUllUs, mdribHSj carmtnibUs, 
hdmines. 

Note, A syllable having the circumflex is dwelt upon by the voice 
longer than one which has only the acute, though the vowels should be 
pronounced with equal emphasis in each case — ^as in lepo, I read, and 
JegOj I despatch ; pdlus, a marsh, and pdltts, a post. The length of a 
syllable by position does not come into consideration in the rules 
about accent. The right accentuation of syllables is a great help to 
the beginner in determining the quantity. Those syllables of a word 
which nave no accent at all are said to have the grave accent (^). 


CHAPTER III. 

THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WORDS OR PARTS OF SPEECH. 

§ 34. The words of the Latin language are divided into 
nine classes — namely, 1. Substantives; 2. Adjectives ; 3. Pro- 
nouns ; 4. Numerals : 6. Verbs ; 6. Adverbs ; 7. Prepositions ; 
8. Conjunctions ; and 9. Interjections. 

§ 3d. The first four of these classes may be comprised under 
the common name of Nouns, and, with some exceptions among 
the numerals, they are capable of inflection, called declension. 
Verbs also are capable of an inflection, which is called con- 
jugation. The remaining four classes, and some of the nume- 
rals, are not capable of inflection, but retain the same form 
under all circumstances. 

§ 36. Declension and conjugation consist mainly in the 
change of termination. The various relations expressed by 
these terminations are marked by separate words in those 
languages which have no inflections, or too few to express 
all those relations — as patris domuSy the house of the father ; 
colviSTi Deuniy thou hast reverenced God. 

§ 37. The Latin language has no article; hence we can only 
gather from the context as to whether, for example, homo 
must be translated the man or a man. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SUBSTANTIVES AND THSIB 0ENDEB8. 

§ 38. A substantive is the name of a person or thing which 
we can perceive by our senses, or which we conceive in our 
mind as a distinct and independent existence — as mensa. a 
table ; liber, a book ; domus, a house ; Julius^ Julius ; populus, 
a people; virtus, valour; justitia, justice; amicitiay friend- 
ship. 

§39. Substantives are either generic terms — that is, names 
applied to whole classes of persons or things which have cer- 
tain qualities or peculiarities in common ; or proper names — 
that is, names given to individual persons or thmgs without 
any regard to their qualities. JBquus, horse, is a term ap- 
plied to every animal possessing certain qualities ; but Julius 
and Roma are the names of a particular person and of a par- 
ticular place ; and if several persons bear the name of Julius, 
it is not because they have certain qualities in common, as in 
the case of the name horse, but is merely accidental. 

§ 40. All objects designated by substantives are either living 
beings or things ; and as all living beings are either male or 
femsQe, their names in language are either masculine or femi- 
nine. The names of things having no sex, should accordingly 
be of neither gender — that is, they should be neuter — but by 
a kind of personification, the Latin language, in common witn 
many others, assigns the masculine or feminine gender even 
to names of things. 

Note, Tlie names of inanimate things are generally neater in the 
English language, bat in a few instances we also adopt the personify- 
ing system of the Latins — thus, a ship, a country, a town, tne moon, 
are treated as feminine words ; while the sun, time, and death are re- 
garded as masculines. 

§ 41. The gender of Latin substantives majr be ascertained 
partly from their meaning and partly from their terminations. 
We shall here confine ourselves to the rules by which the 
gender can be ascertained from the meaning of substantives, 
reserving those concerning the terminations for the chapters 
on the declensions. It is necessary to know the genders of 
Latin substantives, because adjectives, pronouns, and nume- 
rals, when joined to a substantive, must accommodate them- 
selves to it, by assuming a termination correspondine^ with 
the gender of the substantive — as pater bonvSy a good father ; 
^lia bofiA, a good daughter ; corpus sanvu, a healthy body. 
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§ 42. Names of men, male beings, rivers, winds, and months 
are masculine, whatever their termination may be — ^as viVy a 
man ; scribaj a scribe ; poeta, a poet ; consul, a consul ; Deus, 
God; arieSf a ram; verres, a boar; taurus, a bull; Tiberis, 
the Tiber ; Alhis, the Elbe ; Sequ&na, the Seine ; Etesiae, the 
passage winds; Auster, south- wind; JanuaHuSf January; 
Septmher, September. 

Note. Exceptions: — 

1. AmoDg the names of rivers, a few are feminines — as AUiay Ma- 
irona (Mame), Albuhf Le&e, Styx. 

2. Some substantives, which do not originally signify living beings, 
but were in the course of time applied to them by custom, retain their 
original gender, as determined by their termination-^as, mancipium 
(neut.), a slave ; soortum (neut.), a prostitute ; operw (fem.), labourers ; 
viffUiae and excubiae (fem.), sentinels ; copiae (fem.), troops ; auxilia 
(neut. plur.), auxiliary troops. 

3. A few names of rivers ending in r, being neither Latin nor Greek, 
are neuter — as Elaver. 

4. The names of months are, properly speaking, adjectives, to which 
the masculine substantive mensis must be understood. 

§ 43. Names of women, female beings, whatever their termi- 
nations may be, are feminine — as femina, a woman ; uxor, a 
wife ; soror, a sister ; socrus, mother-in-law ; dea, a e^oddess ; 
nympha, a nymph ; Glycerium, Leontium, two names of females. 
Most of the names of trees, towns, countries, islands, and pre- 
cious stones are likewise feminine — as cedrus, a cedar ; pinus, 
a fir-tree ;fagus, a beech-tree ; Jicus, a fig-tree ; Corinthus, 
Corinth ; Tyrus, Tyre ; Lacedaemon, Lacedaemon ; Aegyptus, 
Egypt ; ScUamis, Salamis ; Delos, Delos ; smaragdus, emerald. 

Note, Exceptions: — < 

1. Names of trees and plants in er, belonging to the third declension, 
are neuter — as, silery the spindle-tree ; cicevt small pulse ; jxipaver, pop- 
py ; but oleaster, a wild ohve-tree, and pinaster, a wild pine-tree, which 
belong to the second declension ; styrax, the storax-tree, and many 
other names of trees and shrubs m. nsoi the second declension — are 
masculine — as amaranita, amaranth; asparagus^ asparagds; calamus, 
reed ; dumtu, a brier ; hdUhorm, the hellebore ; iniubus, succory ; rhamr 
nusy buckthorn ; spinm, the sloe. Robur, an oak-tree, is neuter. 

2. The following names of towns are masculine : — a. AH plural names 
ending in t — ^as Argi (Argos), Delphi, Veii, Parisii; b. Five names end- 
ing in o — namely. Hippo (R^us), Narbo, Frusino, StUmo, and Crato; 
c. All names of towns ending in um and on are neuter — as Tarentum, 
Beneoentum, Tv$ealum, Ilion; a. All names of towns ending in a, and 
foiming their genitive in orum, are neuter — as Leudra, Stisa, JEcboUana; 
e. All names of towns ending in e and ur, together with Tuder, are like- 
wise neuter — as Caere, Jieaie, Praeneste, Anxur, Tibur. 

3. All names of countries ending in um, and the plurals in a, are 
neuter — as Laiium, Sammum, Bactra ; the name Delta is likewise neu- 
ter. The names Bosporus, Ponirn, and Hellesponius are masculine. 
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§ 44. Indeclinable substantives, the names of the letters 
of the alphabet, and all words which, without being substan- 
tives, are used as such (provided they do not refer to persons, 
as in the case of boni, good men), are neuter — as fas, divine 
right ; nefaSf an act contrary to the laws of religion ; gummi, 
gum; paschiiy easter; sinapi, mustard; pondo, a pound; o 
langum, a long o ; Cfraecum digamma, the Greek digamma ; 
hoc ipsum diuy this very word diu, or long; illud pa^ne^ that 
word paene, or almost. 

Note, The names of the letters of the alphabet are sometimes used 
as feminine, the feminine substantive Uiera being understood. It must 
be observed, that the neuter gender of words mainly depends npon 
their terminations, whence we must refer the student to the rales of 
gender in the chapters on the declensions. 

§ 45. Some substantives denoting persons, without any dis- 
tinction of sex being thought of, are masculine — as hostis, an 
enemy, whether it oe a man or a woman ; testis, a witness ; 
civis, a citizen ; sacerdos, a priest or priestess ; comes, a com- 
panion ; conjuXy a wife or a husband ; neres, an heir or heiress; 
parens, a parent (either father or mother). But if the person 
designated by any of these words is to be described as a fe- 
male, they are used as feminine. 

§ 46. Some substantives (called suhstantiva moTnlia) receive 
different terminations according as they desio^nate male or 
female beings. Thus many masculine substantives ending in 
tor have a feminine in trix, and some ending in us or any 
other termination have a feminine in a — as victor, a conque- 
ror, and victrix, a female conqueror ; ultor, an avenger, and 
ultrix, a female avenger ; coquus, a male cook, and coqua, a 
female cook; magister, a teacher, and magistra, a remale 
teacher ; rex, a King, and regina, a queen ; avus, a grand- 
father, and avia, a grandmother. The same is the case with 
many names of animals — as agnus, a male lamb, and agna, a 
female lamb ; cervus, a stag, and cerva, a hind or doe ; equus, 
a horse, and equa, a mare ; lupus, a he-wolf, and lupa, a she- 
wolf; leo, a lion, and lea or leaena, a lioness. It should, how- 
ever, be observed, that when the sex is not to be particularly 
pointed out, the masculine form is commonly used. 

Note 1. Most names of animals have only one form, which is used 
both for the male and female ; and if the particular sex is to be speci- 
fied, it is done by an adjective — as anas masj a male duck ; anas^mina, 
a female duck ; vulpes mas or mascukif a male fox ; cants nibida, a rabid 
bitch. 

2. Some names of animals are altogether different words when they 
denote female animals — as taurus^ a bull, vacoOy a cow ; ones, a ram, 
onfiSj a ewe ; hoedus, a he-goat, capra or oapeUa, a she-goat ; caius, a tom- 
cat, ^/»9, a female cat. 
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3. Some names of animals have a masculine and a feminine form, 
without either having reference to any particular sex — ^as coluber and 
colubra, a seroent ; Ittscinia and litscinius, a nightingale ; simius and simia, 
a monkey. Others, again, have only one form, but may be used at 
discretion either as masculines or as feminines, and that without any 
r^^d to difference of sex — as anguU and serpens^ a serpent ; dama, 
a £ftllow-deer ; tcdpa, a mole ; stu, a pig ; ttpriSf a tiger ; though sm is 
more commonly feminine, and tigris masculme. 


CHAPTER V. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE DECLENSION OF SUBSTANTIVES. 

§ 47. By declension a language expresses the different rela« 
tions in which a noun is placed to other words. These rela- 
tions are indicated in Latin by terminations, while the Eng- 
lish language is in most cases obliged to express them by 
separate words called prepositions — as patri, to the father ; 
patriSy of the father; patr^, by or from the father. 

§ 48. There are six great or general relations which the Latin 
lans'uage can indicate by such terminations, and it accord- 
ingly has six cases — namely, the Nominative, Genitive, Da- 
tive, Accusative, Vocative, and Ablative — which are distin- 
guished from one another by their terminations. 

§ 49. The Nominative denotes the person or the thing spoken 
of; that is, the subject of a sentence — as Deus creavit mundum, 
God has created the world, where Deus (God) is the nomi- 
native, or the subject. 

The Genitive denotes possession, or any of the relations 
which are expressed in English by of—&9 patris domus, the 
father's house, where patrts is the genitive; amor Dei, the 
love of God, where Dei is the genitive. 

The Dative denotes the person or thing for which or to 
which anything is or is done; as pater datjilio librum, the 
father gives to the son a book, wherejilio is the dative (to the 
son). 

The Accusative denotes the person or thing in which an 
action terminates, or which is the object of an action — as in 
the above example, pater dat Jilio librum^ where librum (a 
book) is the accusative, and the object of the action of giving. 

The Vocative is used in addressing an object— as Deus, O 
God ! mater, O mother ! or simply, mother ! 

The Ablative, which is peculiar to the Latin language, ex- 
presses a variety of relations, such as separation, instrumen- 
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talitj, time, place, &c. which we express by the prepositions 
from^ by, mtk, in, at, &c. 

Note, The nominative and vocatiye are termed in Latin casus recti, 
the upright or independent cases ; and the four others casus oUiqui, 
oblique or dependent cases, because they are always dependent upon 
or governed by other words. 

§60. A substantive may either denote a single person or 
thing*, or it may denote many — as house, houses. In the for- 
mer case, it is said to be in the Singular, and in the latter, in 
the Plural. The Latin language, accordingly, has two num- 
bers, the singular and the plural ; and in each number a noun 
has six cases ; that is, six cases in the singular, and six in the 
plural. 

Note. If the Latin language were perfect, it would have twelve dif- 
ferent terminations for each sabstantive-— six for the singular, and six 
for the plural — ^but we shall see hereafter that this is not the case. 

§ 61. There are five modes in which nouns are declined, and 
the language accordingly has five declensions. In order to 
determine to which of these ^vt declensions a noun belongs, 
it is necessary to know its termination in the genitive singu- 
lar. Words belonging to the first declension end, in the 
genitive singular, in ae, those belonging to the second in f, 
those of the third in is, those of the fourth in ns, and those of 
the fifth in ei. 

Note 1. There are other marks, also, which may show to what declen- 
sion a word belongs, such as the termination of the nominative singular 
and the gender ; but no sign is so safe and universal a guide as the 
genitive singular, for which reason it is marked in all dictionaries. 

2. The only exceptions to the above rule about the termination of 
the genitive singular occur in the case of pronouns and numerals, 
which for this reason require to be considered separately. 

§ 62. Certain points are common to all declensions — namely, 
\8t. All neuter nouns have the nominative, accusative, and 

vocative alike, and in the plural these cases end in a. 

Neuters, however, occur only in the second, third, and 

fourth declensions. 
2^. The accusative singular of all declensions ends in tti, and 

the accusative plural in s, except in the case of neuters, 

which have the accusative like the nominative. 
8i. The vocative, both in the singular and the plural, is like 

the nominative, except in words ending in us belonging 

to the second declension. 
Uh. The genitive plural of all declensions ends in urn. 
6th. The dative plural in all declensions is like the ablative 

plural. 
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§ 53. The following table shows the terminations of all the 
cases in all declensions : — 


}8L 

Nom. & (e, aSf es) 
Gen. ae (es) 
Dat. as 
Ace. am (en) 
Voc. like Nom. 
AbL a(e) 


SINGULAR. 


2(L 

it8fer(nt,um) 

i 

o 

um (nt. um) 

2, er (nt. um) 

o 


dd. 
aye,o,eJ,njr, 

i 

em (im) 
like Nom. 
^or t 


4th. 
Us (nt u) 
us 
ui 

um (nt. u) 
like Nom. 
u 


5th, 
is 
e¥ 
ei 
em 

like Nom. 
g 


Nom. ae 
Gen. drum 


Dat 
Ace. 
Voc. 
AbL 


Is 

as 

like Nom. 

like Dat. 


i (nt £) 

orum 

is 

08 (nt. S) 

like Nom. 

like Dat 


PLURAL. 

is (nt. dor iS) 

um or turn 

fhus 

like Nom. 

like Nom. 

like Dat 


us(iii.ui£) 
uum 

ibusoT'&bus 
like Nom. 
like Nom. 
like Dat. 


Ss 

irum 
ebus 

like Nom. 
like Nom. 
like Dat 


In order to decline any noun, it is only necessary to know 
the genitive, which consists of the stem of the word and the 
termination : the stem remains the same in all cases, and the 
termination is the only part of the word which is changed. 


CHAPTER VI. 


FIRST DECLENSION. 

§ 54. All Latin nouns (adjective and substantive) belonging 
to the first declension, terminate in the nominative singular 
in &, and form their genitive in ae. 

Note, There are a few Greek words ending in cE«, e, es, which were 
introduced by the Romans into their language; and the declension of 
these is somewhat different from that of genuine Latin words. 

The following examples may serve as specimens : — 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. mens-df the (or a) table. 
QexL mens-ae, of the (or a) tahle. 
Dat. tnens-ae, to the (or a) tahle. 
Ace mens-am, the (or a) tahle. 
Yoc meu&^ table ! 
AbL mens-d, from, with, or by the 
(or a) table. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. mens-as, the tables. 
Gen. mens-drum, of the tables. 
Dat. mens-ls, to the tahles. 
Ace. mens-^iSj the tahles. 
Voc. mens-<»e, tables ! 
AbL jnens-lSf firom» with, or by the 
tables. 
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SINOULAR. PLU&AL. 


Nom. vi-df the (or a) road. 
Gen. vi-aCf of the (or a) road. 
Dat. vi-asy to the (or a) road. 
Ace. vi-anif the (or a) road. 
Voc. vi-dj road ! 

Abl. vi-dy from, with, or by the 
(or a) road. 


Nom. vi-aef the roads. 
Qen. tn-drunif of the roads. 
Dat. vi'iSy to the roads. 
Ace. vi-ds, the roads. 
Yoo. vi-aey roads ! 
AbL vi-iSf from, with, or by the 
roads. 


Words to be naed ss Ezerctoes. 

Penna, a wing or feather ; epUtola, a letter ; hora, an hour ; 
porta, a gate ; victoria^ victory ; silva, a forest ; fuga, flight ; 
uva, a erape ; tabula longa, a long tablet ; qnstola scripta, a 
written letter. All the feminine forms of adjectives and par- 
ticiples ending in a follow the iirst declension. 

Note 1. The first declension is sometimes called the a declension, 
because the termination a, which appeiurs in the nominative, is retained 
in all the other cases, though in some it disappears, beine contracted 
with another Towel contained in the termination, as we snail see pre- 
sently. 

2. The genitive singular terminated in early Latin, as in Greek, in ds 
(a contraction for aes) — as in auras, and in the expressions pater familiSs 
(father of a family), mater famiUds (mother of a family), and JUius 

familids (a son belonging to a family), which continued to be used by 
the best writers of the Gdlden Age. 

3. All the eases now ending in ae (genitive and dative singular, and 
nominative and vocative plural) at one time ended in a% which was 
subsequently contracted into at or ae. The genitive singular in at, 
which the poets used as two syllables with a long penult \dX), occurs 
even in Virgil and some of the later poets. See § 11, note 4. 

4. The termination of the ablative a, is a contraction for olf, whence 
the a is long. 

5. Some words, more especially the Greek patronymics and the 
Latin compounds with gena and cola, form their genitive plural in um 
instead of arum, e. g. terrigenum for terrigenarum ; ooeUcobtm for oodioo- 
larum ; Aeneadum for Aeneadarum. 

6. The dative and ablative plural of feminine nouns in a originally 
ended in dbus, which was subsequently contracted into is ; but the 
ancient form was preserved in a few words, to distinguish them from 
the masculines which follow the second declension, and must make 
their dative and ablative plural in is, as dlea (a goddess), fUia (a 
daughter), anima (soul), Kberta (freedwoman), egua (a mare), miua 
(a mule), which make their dative and ablative deabus, JUidbus, animOn 
bus, libertdbia, egudbus, muldbus, if the gender is not sufficiently clear 
from the context. The feminines of duo (two), and ambo ^both), like- 
wise make their dative and ablative plural dudints and ambdbus. 

§ 66. The Greek words in as, es, and I, are declined like the 
following specimens. Many of them are proper names, and 
have no plural ; but those which have a plural, form it like 
the genume Latin substantives : — 
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Nom. 

Aene-ds, 

Nom. 

AnchM-it. 

Gen. 

Aene-ae. 

Gen. 

Ancki»-ae, 

Dat. 

Aene-ae, 

Dat. 

Anehis-ae. 

Ace. 

Aene-am or Aene-€m, 

Ago. 

AnckU-en or Andiit-om. 

Voc. 

Aene-a, 

Voc. 

AnchiS'S or Anchi»-d. 

Abl. 

Aene-d, 

Abl. 

Anchia-i or Ancki»-a^ 


SIItOULAB. 


PLUKAL. 

Nom. 

epUomSf an abridgment. 

Nom. 

epUom-ae, abridgments. 

Gen. 

^ntomrSs, 

Gren. 

epiiomrdrum. 

Dat. 

epUom-ae. 

Dat. 

epUomrU, 

Ace. 

epUom-in. 

Aco. 

epitotn-ds. 

Voc. 

epitomr9. 

Voc. 

epitomroe. 

Abl. 

epttom^. 

Abl. 

epitomr^ 


Nate 1. The following Greek words of this declension are those most 
common in Latin : — Boreas ^north wind), Gorgias^ Midas, Pythagoras ; 
planetes (a planet), oomeies (a comet), dynastes (a ruler), satrapes (a 
satrap), sopMstes (a sophist), anagnostes (a reader), Thersites, and all 
patronymics — ^that is, words derived from the name of a person, and 
denoting origin or descent from him — ^they end in des, as Aeneades, a 
son or descendant of Aeneas ; Feiides, a son or descendant of Peleus ; 
PriamldeSf a son or descendant of Priam ; Tydides, a son or descendant 
of Tydeus. Lastly, such words as aloe\ the aloe; crambef cabbage; 
Circe, Danae\ Phoernce, Penehpe, Daphne, 

2. Words in as make the accusative in am, more especially in prose; 
whereas in poetry fchey prefer an. Words in ds and es generally form 
the vocative by simply omitting the s; but proper names and patrony- 
mics in es sometimes terminate in a, which is properly long, but also 
occurs as short, according to the analogy of genuine Latin words. 

3. The ablative of words in es is either g or a, but the former occurs 
more frequently in poetry, and the latter in prose. 

4. Many words which are originally Greek, and should end in e and 
es, have in the course of time become completely Latinised, and are 
therefore declined as genuine Latin words — as epistolay a letter; poSta, 
a poet. Others, however, are sometimes used with their Greek, and 
sometimes with a Latin termination — as Oreta and Crete, Penelopa and 
Penelope, musioa and musice, grammaiica and grammatioey rhetorica and 
rhetorioe, though the termiuation a seems to be preferable. 

5. The beginner must be cautioned against the belief that all Greek 
names in es follow the first declension. Besides the patronymics, 
there are few Greek names that follow the first declension, and even 
many of those which in Greek belong to the first are declined in Latin 
after the third declension, such as Alcibiades, Euripides, Aesdunes, 
Apelles, Xerxes, Astyages. Some, again, as Orestes, may follow either 
the first or third declension ; acinaoes (a Persian sword) follows the 
third, and satrapes the first declension, though its genitive is sometimes 
satrapis. 

§ 56. Words of this declension ending* in ci( or d are femi- 
nine^ and those ending in o^ or e^ are masculine. 

Note. Some words in a denoting male beings are masculine — a» 
o»ri^ (the driver of a coach), collgga (a colleague), natUa (a sailor). 
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pogta (a poet), scriha (a scribe), agricola (a hiubaDdman), parrUSda 
(a murderer), incola (an inhabitant), adi^na (a comer, or one who 
arrives). Names of rivers in a are masculine, according to the 
general rule f§ 42); but AUia, AlbulUf and Matrdna ^the Mame), are 
nevertheless feminine. Hadria (the Adriatic Sea) is likewise mas- 
culine. 


CHAPTER VII. 


SBCOND DECLENSION. 


§ 57. Latin nouns (both substantives and adjectives) which 
form their genitive by the termination t, belong to the second 
declension. In the nominative, the masculines end in us, or er, 
and the neuters in um, Vir (a man), with its compounds — as 
IVeviTj triumvir, and the adjective satur (sated or full, fem. 
satHra, neut. satitrum), are the only words in ir and ur be^ 
longing to this declension. 

The following examples may serve as specimens :— 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. hort-us, the garden. 
Gen. hort-lf of the garden. 
Dat. hort-o, to the garden. 
Ace. hort-um, the gurden. 
Voc. hort-^, o garden ! 
AbL hort-0, from, with, or by the 
garden. 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. offeTf a field. 
Gen. agr-i, of a field. 
Dat. offrSf to a field. 
Ace. offr-um, a field. 
Voc. Offer, o field ! 
AbL agr-5, from, with, or by a 
field. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace. 

Voc* 

AbL 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat 

Ace. 

Voc. 

AbL 


PLURAL. 

hort-l, the gardens. 
hort-orum, of the gardens. 
hort-lSf to the garaens. 
hofirds, the gardens. 
hort-l, o gardens ! 
hort-ls, from, with, or by the 
garaens. 

PLURAL. 

offT'l, fields. 
offT'Orumj of fields. 
offr-ls, to fields. 
agr-5&f fields. 


offr-l, o fields ! 
offr-ls, from, 
fields. 


with, or by 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. puer, the boy. 
Gen. puer-l, of the boy. 
Dat. puer-d, to the boy. 
Ace. ptier-um, the boy. 
Voc. puer, o boy ! 
AbL puer^y from, with, or by the 
boy. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. puer-l, the boys. 
Gen. puer-orunif of the boys. 
Dat puer-xa, to the boyii. 
Ace. ptter-68y the boys. 
Voc. puer-l, o boys ! 
AbL puer-l»y from, with, or by the 
boys. 
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SINGULAR. 

Nom. «¥r, the man. 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Aoe. 
Voc 

Abl. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

AbL 


vir-iy of the man. 
frir-df to the man. 
«ir-tfm, the man. 
vir, o man ! 

vir-Of from, with, or by the 
man. 

SINGULAR. 

temjUrum, the temple. 
templ-l, of the temple. 
iempl-6f to the temple. 
templrum, the temple. 
iempl-um, o temple ! 
templ-d, from, with, or by the 
temple. 


PLUKAL. 

Nom. vir-lj the men. 
Gen. vir-Orum, of the men. 
Dat. vir-is, to the men. 
Aoo. vir-oSf the men. 
Voc. fnr-% o men ! 
Abl. vir-ts, from, with, or by the 
men. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. templrd, the temples. 
Gen. templ-orum, of the temples. 
Dat. tempi-is, to the temples. 
Ace. templ-d, the temples. 
Voc. iemplr^ o temples ! 
Abl. tempJrls, from, with, or by 
the temples. 


Words to be used as Exercises. 

Agnus, a lamb; annus, a year; coquus, a cook; corvus, a 
raven ; digitus, a finger; dolus, a trick; dominus, the master 
or owner; equus, a hovse', famulus, a man-servant ; ^uviu^, a 
river; gladius, a sword; herus, a master; legatus, an ambas- 
sador; nwdus, measure or manner; murus, a wall; nervus, 
sinew or string; ramus, a branch; servus, a slave; ventus, 
the wind; antrum, a cave; oestrum, a star; helium, a war; 
donum, a gift; initium, the beginning; Judicium, the judg- 
ment; mevibrum,a, limb; monstrum, a monster or prodigy; 
ovum, an egg j tergum, the back. Respecting the peculiarity 
in the declension of neuters, see above, §52. 

Note, The adjective scdur is declined like t»r, the case endings being 
merely added to the nominative. 

§ 58. Most of the words of this declension ending in er, 
have the e only in the nominative and vocative like ager, where 
it is inserted for the purpose of facilitating the pronunciation ; 
but in the other cases they throw it out. The following are 
those which retain the e in all cases: — adulter, an adulterer; 
socer, father-in-law; gener, son-in-law; Liber, the god Liber 
or Bacchus; liberi (plur.), children (hntlibri, books, from 
liber)', vesper, evening; the adjectives asper, rough; liber, 
free; lacer, torn; miser, miserable; »ro5p«r, prosperous ; tener, 
tender; and all nouns compounded withj^ and ger (from 
fero and gero) — as mortifer, deadly; armiger, bearing arms; 
and lastly, the names of nations*— /&^, an Iberian, and Celti- 
her, a Cfeltiberian, and the Greek word presbyter, an elder. 
Dexter, right, and Muldber (a surname of Vulcan), some- 
times retain the e in the oblique cases, and sometimes drop it. 
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Note 1. The seoond declension is sometimes oalled the o declension; 
for in the firsif place, several cases end in o; in the seoond, those which 
now end in urn and tw, anciently ended in om and os; and lastly, even 
the oases which now end in t or », seem at one time to have ended in 
oe and oec, as may he inferred from a comparison of the second Latin 
with the second Greek declension. The o therefore originally appeared 
in all the case endings of the second declension. 

2. Suhstantives ending in the nominative singular in ius and turn, 
should make their genitive in ii; but in early Latin they had only a 
single % — as ul/>pit», gen. Appi; consilium (counsel), gen. consUi; inge- 
nium (talent), gen. ingeni. This form is constantly employed even 
in the poems of Virgil and Horace; but at a later time, the genitive 
was generally formed in iL 

3. The following adjectives and pronouns, the masculine and neuter 
of which follow the second, and the feminine the first declension, make 
their genitive in all the three genders in »ttf, and the dative in I: — unuSy 
one; «o2u«, alone; tottUy all; vllus, any; nuUus, none; alius, another; 
cUter, one of two; utery either; neuter, neither; together with the com- 
pounds of uter and alter — such as uterque, each of two; utervis uter- 
cunque, uterUbet, whichever of two; e.g. unus, gen. unlus, dat. um,; solus, 
gen. soImis, dat. soU, In all their other cases they follow the declensions 
named above. The t before us in the genitive is sometimes shortened; 
and this is most frequently the case with cJier, gen. alterius. Some 
writers, as Caesar, now and then decline aUus, nuUus, &c. regularly after 
the second declension. 

4. Proper names in ius form their vocative in I — as Mercurius, voc. 
Mercuri; Jvlius, voc. JuH; Caius, voc. Cal; Fompeius, voc. Pompei, 
Among common nouns this vocative occurs only in fiUus (a son), toc. 
JUa,; genius, voc. gern, and Feretrius, voc Feretrl. Gkeek names in Ius 
(Greek uos) — as Ai^ms, HeracRus, and Greek adjectives in ius, make 
their vocative regularly in ie. Mens (my) forms the vocative ml; 
and deus (God), is always in the vocative like the nominative. The 
poets sometimes also make the vocative of other words in us like the 
nominative. 

5. The genitive plural of some substantives sometimes ends in um 
(the Greek mv), instead of orum. This is the case especially with 
such as denote money, weight, or measure — such as nummus, a piece of 
money; sestertius, a sesterce; denarius, a denarius; talenium, a talent; 
medimnus, a medimnus or bushel ; all of which make their genit. plur., 
especially when accompanied by numerals, in um — as nummum, sester- 
tium, denarium, talenium, &c. In like manner we often find liberum (of 
children), deum (of goda),/abrum (of workmen), virum (of men), instead 
of l^i^>rum, deorum,/abrorum, virorum. The distributive numerals, as 
bini (two each time), temi (three each time), ouatemi (four each time), 
generally make their genitive in um instead oi orum, roets often form 
the gen. plur. of nations in the same manner — as Argivum, Danaum, 
and Felasgum for Argivorum, Felasgorum, Danaorum. Compare § 54, 
note 5. it should be observed that in early Latinity the genitive 
plural regularly ended in um (Greek «»), and not in orum. 

6. The word <ieus (God) may form the nom., dat., and ablat. plural 
dei, deis; but it more commonly has dii and diis, or the contracted 
forms di and dis. 

7. Greek names of towns and islands, and also a few common nouns 
of the second declension, sometimes retain in Latin their original ter- 
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mination ifs uid dn in the nom. and accus. singular, instead of assoming 
the Latin endings us and vm, e.g. Delos, ace. Ddon; s&^rpios^ ace. scor- 
jnon ; Paros, ace. Paron, &c. though the Latin endings us and um are 
also used. The same is the case with neuter names, as lUon and 
lUum. A few Greek words in os make their plural in oe (Ghreek a), as 
Loeroe canephoroe, for Locri canephori. Some Greek neuter nouns, 
which are uised as titles of books, as Georgica, Bucolica, make their 
genit. plural in the Greek fashion, in on, as Georgicdn, BueoHoon; the 
same occurs, though very rarely, in the case of names of nations, as 
T'heraedn for Theraeorunu 

8. Greek proper names, which are declined in Greek according to 
what is called the second Attic declension (in us), either take the 
Latin termination us, and are declined regularly like kortus, or they end 
in the nom. in os, and in the accus. in On — as Tyndareus or Tyndareos; 
Androgeus or Androgeos; Aihos accordingly has its accus. Athon; but 
both Androgeds and A^s are also declined according to the third 
declension, making the genilive Androgeonis and Athdnis. 

9. Crreek proper names in eus (Greek tvs), as Orpheus, Prometheus, are 
either declined like hortus, except that they form the vocative in eu; 
or they follow the third Greek declension, as Orpheus, gen. OrphSSs, 
^t.-OrpliH or OrpAetXasabissyllabio word), ace. Orphid, voc Orpheu; 
but the Greek forms occur almost exclusively in poetry. The name 
Perseus is declined in the following manner: — ^gen. Persei, dat. Perseo 
and Persi (from the nom. Perses, of the third declension), ace Persea 
or Perseum, abL Perseo (or Perse and Persa), 

§ 59. The nouns of the second declension in ti«, eVy ir, and 
vTy are masculine and those in um and the Greek ones in dn 
are neuter. 

Note. The following words in us form an exception to this rule. 

1. The names of towns and islands in us are feminine — ^as Corinthus, 
Ephesus, Rhodus (See § 43). To these must be added the names of 
some countries in us — as Aegyptus, Chersonesus, Epirus, Peloponnesus, 
thongh Canopus is masculine. 

2. The names of trees, and of certain shrubs and precious stones, 
are feminine, e.g. fagus, beech; ficus, a fig-tree; mcHus, an apple-tree; 
pirus, a pear-tree; potnus, an apple-tree; poptdus, a poplar; ulmus, ehn' 
tree i papyrus, the papyrus p]3Xit; juniperus, juniper; amethystus, ame- 
thyst. See § 43. 

3. The following feminines must be remembered separately : — alvus, 
belly; carbdstts, linen; oolus, distaff (is sometimes mase.); humus, earth; 
vannus, a com van. 

4. Some Crreek words which have been adopted into the Latin lan- 
gaage retain the fem. gender which they have in Greek — as methddtts, 
method; periUdus, period; cUdmus, an atom; antiddtns, antidote; duileo- 
tus, dialect; diaMrus, diameter; diphihongus, diphthong; paragrdphus, 
paragraph. 

5. The following words in us are neuter: — virus, juice or poison; 
vuhus, the common people (is, however, sometimes used as a masc.) ; 
peiagus, the sea. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THIBD DECLENSION. 

1 60. The third declension presents greater difEcalties than 
either the first or second; for in these the stem and the 
termination are distinguishable even in the nominative, and 
their declension consists only in changing the termination 
of the nominative in the oblique cases. But in the third 
declension this is not the case ; for the nominative either pre- 
sents the pure stem without any termination at all, or an s 
(either with or without a euphonic i or e) is added to the 
stem ; or lastly, the stem is altogether disguised in the nomi- 
native, so that one of the oblique cases must be known, in 
order to distinguish the stem from the termination. All words 
of the third declension, however, end in the genitive in is. 

Note. The addition of s to the stem for the purpose of forming the 
nominative, produces considerable changes; for when the stem ends in 
c or Of they are united with the 8 into a, as grex from the stem greg, 
rex from reg^ and judex from judic. In the last instance the t also is 
changed into e ; and in the case of nox from noct^ the t is thrown out 
for the sake of euphony. When the stem ends intordf these letters 
are thrown out before the «, as in a^as from aetai, milea from militf 
amatu from amantf dens from denif praetes from praesid. In many cases 
a eaphonic t or e is inserted between the final consonant of the stem 
and the «, as in aviSf navis, and ovttf for avs, navs^ and ovs; caedes and 
cladeSy for coeds and ckuis. In some words, the s in the nominative is 
only the representative of r (r and s being convertible in the early 
language), and belongs to the stem, as in corpus^ that is, corpor; decus, 
that is, decor; flos for ./lor, honos for honor ^ lahos for labor , &c. 

§61. We may accordingly divide the nouns of the third 
declension into the following five classes : — 

1. Nouns in which the nominative itself is the stem, so that 
the terminations of the oblique cases are merely added to it. 
Examples: — 

SINGULAR. PLURAL. 


Nom. consulf the consul 

G^en. oonsiU-is. 

Dat. oonsul-i. 

Ace. consul-em, 

Yoc. consul. 

Abl. consulr^. 


Nom. oonsul-€s, the consuls. 

Gen. consul-um, 

Dat. eonsulribus. 

Ace. consul-is. 

Voc. consitlris. 

Abl. constdr^ibus. 
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_^_ 

SINGULAR. 


PLURA|« 

Nom. 

honor, the honour. 

Nom. 

honor-iSf the honours. 

Gren. 

honor^ 

Gen. 

honor-um. 

Dat. 

konor-%. 

Dat 

honor-'Sms, 

Aco. 

honor-em. 

Ace. 

honor-es. 

Voc 

honor. 

Voc. 

honor-es. 

Abl. 

honor-^. 

AbL 

honor-ibms. 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. 

amnuU (neat.), an animaL 

Nom. 

animal-iaj animals. 

Gen. 

animal48. 

Gren. 

animai-'Utm. 

Dat. 

ammal-i. 

Dat. 

animcUr^us. 

Ace. 

animal. 

Ace. 

animcU-ia, 

Voc. 

animaL 

Voc. 

animal'ia. 

AbL 

anim€Uri. 

AbL 

ammatrtbus. 


Note. Stems ending in I and r never take any additional nominative 
termination. Respecting the neuter termination of the plural ia, and 
the ablat. sing, i, see below, §§ 65 and 66. 

2. Nouns in which s is added to the stem, without any further 
change to form the nominative. Examples : — 


SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. urb-8f a city. 
Gen. urb-is, 
Dat. urb-l. 
Ace. urb-em, 
Voc. arfr-». 
AbL urb4S. 

Nom. urb-€8, cities. 
Gen. ufh-ium, 
Dat. urb-Wus, 
Ace. ttrfr-cs. 
Voc. 7irft-?5. 
AbL urb->lbu8. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. grex (Le. greg-9\ a flock. 

Gen. greg-is, 

Dat. greg-i. 

Ace. greg-em. 

Voc. grex, 

AbL greg^. 

Nom. greg-es, flocks. 
Gen. greg-um, 
Dat. greg-^Ums, 
Ace. gregSs, 
Voc. greg-es, 
AbL greg-^(bus. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. radix (Le. radios), a root. 

Gen. rad^c-ia. 

Dat. radic-l. 

Ace. radio-em, 

Voc* radix, 

AbL radios. 

Nom. radio-ea, roots. 
G«n. rooftb-um. 
Dat. rorfio-tttw. 
Ace. radio-es. 
Voc. radio-es, 
AbL ra(2tb-{6u«. 

SINGULAR. 

PLURAL. 

Nom. dux (Le. duo-s), a leader. 

Qen, dtiO-Ks, 

Dat. dw^l. 

Ace. due-em^, 

Voc. dux. 

AbL duo-(S, 

Nom. duo-is, leaders. 
Gen. c{uo-»m. 
Dat. cftMvf&us. 
Ace. ci{tto-««. 
Voc. rf«(>«A 
Abl. cf«o-{&vs. 
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3. Nouns in which an « or t is inserted between the stem 
and the 9 of the nominative. Words of this description, 
which are very numerous, consist in the nominative of the 
stem and the termination is or es, and thus resemble in their 
declension the nouns of the first and second declensions, 
having in the oblique cases of the singular the same number 
of syllables as in the nominative. Examples : — 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. nav-ts, a ship. 

Nom. 

nav-iSf ships. 

Qen. nav-^ 

Oen. 

navAum, 

Dat. nav-l. 

Dat. 

nav-ttiw. 

Ace. nav-em. 

Ace. 

nav-Ss. 

Voc. nav-is. 

Voc. 

nav-€8. 

Abl. nav-S, or nav-l. 

AbL 

nav-Hnu. 

SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. clad-eSf a defeat. 

Nom. 

clad-eSf defeats. 

Gren. cladrls. 

Gen. 

dad-ium. 

Dat. clad^u 

Dat. 

cldd-Kbtu, 

Aco. dad-em. 

Aco. 

dadoes. 

Voc. dad-is. 

Voc. 

dad-gg. 

AbL dadrg. 

AbL 

dad-ibu8. 


4. Nouns in which the s of the nominative causes the final 
consonants of the stem (d, t) to be thrown out. Sometimes 
also the t in the final syllable of the stem is changed into e. 
Examples : — , 


SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. aetors (for aetats). 

Gen. aetat-ts. 

Dat. aetat-l. 

Ace. aetat-em, 

Voc. aetors. 

AbL aetat-S, 

age. 

Nom. a«toe-es, ages. 
Gen. aetat-um, 
Dat aetat-^Ums. 
Aco. aetat-is, 
Voc. aefat-es. 
Abl. aetat4bus. 

SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. mile-St (for mUU-i)^ 

Gren. miUt-ia, 

Dat. milii-u 

Ace. milit-em, 

Voc. miles. 

Abl. mm-^. 

a soldier. 

Nom. milit-is, soldiers. 
Oen. milit-um, 
Dat miUt-^us, 
Ace. militres, 
Voc. milit-es. 
AbL milit-^ibus. 

SINGULAR. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. lau-e (for 
Gren. laudAs, 
Dat. laud- 1. 
Ace. laud-em, 
Voc. lau-8. 
AbL laudr^. 

lauds), praise. 

Nom. laudreSf praises. 
Gl«n. laud-um, 
Dat. laud-ibus. 
Aco. hud-es, 
Voc. laud-is. 
AbL fatKi.«6i(«. 
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• 

SINGULAR. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace 
Voc. 
AbL 

pfoi»-f (for glaad-8)j 

gland-is, 

gland-l. 

gCandrenu 

^n-8. 

gland-if. 

SINGULAR. 

, aconL 

NODL 

Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace 
Voc. 
AbL 

. Jron-8 {foT JrotU-8)f 
fixmtris, 
Jronirl. 
front-em, 
frQnr8. 
fiont-t. 

forehead. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace. 

Voc. 

AbL 

, glandrSa, acorns. 
gland-ium. 
gland-iims, 
gland-es. 
glandris, 
gland-ibus. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. 

Gten. 

Dat. 

Ace 

Voc. 

AbL 

/ront-eSf foreheads. 

/ront-Kum. 

Jront-ibus, 

Jront-is, 

front-es, 

frontrHbus, 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. n6jDo-« (for nejDo^s), grandson. 

Gen. nepot-U. 

Dat. nepot-l. 

Ace. nepot-em. 

Voc. nepo-s, 

AbL nepot-^. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. nepot-iSf grandsons. 

QexL nepotrum, 

Dat. nepot-tbtu. 

Ace. nepot-es. 

Voc. nepot-Ss, 

AbL n^xtl-tbus. 


6. Nouns in which the stem, for the sake of euphony, is 
disguised in the nominative either by the omission of its 
final consonant, or by the addition of a eu^onic vowel, or 
by the change of one vowel into another. Examples : — 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. sermo (for sermon), conversa- 
Gen. semum-Ks, [tion. 

Dat. sermon-i. 
Ace. sermonrem. 
Voc. sermo, 
AbL sermon'^. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. «ermon^e«, conversations. 

Qen. sennon-um. 

Dat. sermon-ibus. 

Ace sermon-es. 

Voc. sermon-Ss. 

AbL sermonibus. 


SINGULAR. 

Nom. homo (for homm), man. 

Gen. homin-ts. 

Dat. Aomin- 1, 

Ace homin-em, 

Voc. homo, 

AbL homin-^, 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. pcU-e-r (for pair), father. 

GJen. patr-^, 

Dat. patr-i. 

Ace patr-em, 

Voc. paire-T. 

AbL patr-^. 


PLURAL. 

Nom. hbmin-Ss, men. 
Gten. homin-um. 
Dat. homm^us. 
Ace. homin-es, 
Voe homin-es. 
AbL homin-^lbus. 


Nom. 

Gen. 

Dat. 

Ace 

Voe 

AbL 


PLURAL. 

patr-is, fathers. 

patr-nm. 

patr-ibus. 

patr-es, 

patr-is. 

patr4bu8. 
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BTNOULAB. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. notnen (for nomtn. 

nenL), 

Nom. 

nomin-4, names. 

Gen. nomin-Ki. 

[name. 

Gkn. 

nomin-um. 

Dat. nominal. 


Dat. 

nomin-'fhus. 

Ace. nomen. 


Aoo. 

naming 

Voc. nomen. 


Voc. 

nomin-d. 

Abl. nomin-M. 


Abl. 

nominrV>tt8. 

SINGULAR. 



PLURAL. 

Nom. capti/ (for copzV, neat 

.), head. 

Nom. 

eapit-Of heads. 

Gen. oapit-la. 


Gen. 

capU'Um. 

Dat. capU-u 


Dat. 

oapit-^Unts, 

Ago. copu/. 


Ace. 

oapit-iL 

Voc. capzi^. ^ 


Voc. 

capii-^ 

Abl. capi^g. 


AbL 

oapif-ibus. 

SINGULAR. 




Nom. itwj (for lactf neut), 

milk. 



Gen. hct-^. 




Dat. lad-u 



Has no ploral 

Aoc. /ac. 




Voc. lac 




Abl. ^OM^-^. 





Note 1. The nouns of this class comprise all neuter nouns in 
marCf the sea; sedUe, a seat; monile, a necklace; as well as the neuters 
of adjectives in it and er, for in all these cases the e is a simple addition 
to the root. 

2. As the letters r and s were oonyertible in the early language, it is 
clear that such words as ntos (gen. mori8),flo8 (gen. /fom), corpus (gen. 
eorpori8\ decus (gen. decoris), Uttts (gen. litoris), and nemtts (gen. nemo- 
m), teUus (gen. telluris)^ present the pure stem in the nominatiTe, mos 
being identical with mor, and corpus with corpor. 

3. No neuter noun of the third declension assumes s as the termina- 
tion of the nominatiye; they either present the pure stem — ^as animal, 
oalcar, corpus {corpor); or they disguise it in some other manner — as 
nomen (for nomin), mare for mar, lac for lad, caput for capita vulnus {or 
vtdner, sidus for svder, 

§62. We shall now subjoin a list of the terminations 
as they appear in the nominative, adding to each its genitive 
and the gender, so far as it can be determined by the ending. 

1. Nouns ending in a are neuter; they are of Greek ori^n, 
and their stem ends in a^, so that their genitive is oMs— 
as poema, poematis, 

2. Nouns ending in al are neuter, and form their genitive 
by adding is to the nominative, which is the pure stem*-as 
animal, animalis. Sal, however, is commonly masculine 
(rarely neuter), like thepro})er name Hatmibalf and makes 
its genitive sdlis, like Jtannibdlis. 

3. Nouns ending in ar are neuter, and form their genitive 
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by adding is to the nominative, which is the pure stem — as 
ealcar (spur), genit. calcdris. In some, the syllable ar pre- 
ceding the termination is short — asjubaff &ris, ray or beam; 
nectoTy dHs, nectar. The following words in ar are mas- 
culine: — Caesar f dris; Arar, &ris; and lar, Idris, a house- 
hold ffod; par,pdriSy a companion or equal; and its com- 
pounds — as dispaVy dispdris. 

4. Nouns ending in as are feminine, and their stem ends in 
at; they make their genitive in dtis — as aetas, aetdtis. 
In like manner are declined the adjectives in as derived 
from names of towns — as Arpinas, dtis, an inhabitant 

.of Arpinum. Anas, a duck, however, makes its genitive 
an&tis; as (a copper coin), makes assis; mas (a male being), 
maris; vas (a surety), vddis; and vas (a vessel) is neuter, 
and makes its genitive vdsis. 

Note. Greek feminiDes in cu make their genitive in ddis — as lampcu, 
Mi» (a lamp). So alto the names of peoples — as Arcaa, Hdis, and 
NonuUf ddis. Greek masculines in as generally make their genitive 
in aniisj their stem ending in anl — as ffigas (a giant), giganiis; adamas 
(diamond), adamantis. A few neuters in as end in the genitive in dUis, 
the stem ending in cU — as erysipelas, ertj/sipeldtts, 

5. Nouns ending* in ax are from a stem in ac, and form their 
genitive by cnanging the s contained in the ^ into is, and 
are feminine — as poje (peace), pads; fomax (oven), for- 
ndcis; fax (a torcn), fdcis. All adjectives in ax make 
their genitive in the same way. Greek words in ax are 
generally masculine, but Umax (a snail) is feminine. 

6. Nouns ending in c are neuter; but there are only two, 
lac (milk), gen. lactis; and alec (pickle, brine), gen. alecis, 

7. Nouns in e are neuter, and make their genitive by chang- 
ing e into is — as mare (the sea), gen. maris; facile (easy), 
gen. facilis, (Compare § 61, note 1.) 

8. The few nouns ending in el represent the poire root, form- 
ing their genitive by adding is, but the / is at the same 
time doubled. The^ are neuter — as mel (honey), gen. mollis; 

fel (bile), gen, f elks, 

9. Nouns in en, forming their genitive in inis, are generally 
neuter ; but the following are masculine i—pecten, a comb ; 

^flamen, a kind of priest ; eornicen, a player on the horn ; 

^dieen, a player on the lyre or harp; tthcen, a flute-player; 
tuMcen, a trumpeter; and the adjective oscen, singing. 
Those which make their genitive in enis are masculine — as 
ren (kidnev), gen. renis; but Siren (a fabulous female 
being) and Troezen (a Greek town) are of course feminine. 
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10. Nouns in er either represent the pure stem, and only i^d 
is in the genitive ; or the e before the r is only euphonic, 
and is thrown out in the genitive. 

Those of the first class, making their genitive in ^t«, are 
generally masculine — as career, care^U; but the folio w- 
mgare neuter: — cadaver , a dead body; tuber, a swelling; 
uber, udder ; verbera (a plur., the singular verber does not 
occur), blows; and all ootanical names — as acer, maple- 
tree; papaver, poppy; piper, pepper. But mulier, muliiris, 
a woman, is of course feminine. The adjectives degener 
(des-enerate), pauper (poor), and uber (fertile), likewise 
make their genitive in iris. 

Those of the second class, which throw out the e in the 
genitive, are generally masculine — as venter (belly), gen. 
ventris. But Hnter, a boat, and mater, mother, are feminine. 
In the same manner are declined all substantives in ter 
(except later, gen. iateris)', and all adjectives in er, which 
make their feminine in is, and the neuter in e — as acer, 
alacer, October, November. The two neuters ver (spring), 
and iter (journey), make their genitive veris and itin^ris. 

Note. Greek words in ter represent the pure stem, and form their 
genitive by simply adding is to the genitive — as crcUery gen. crcUSris. 

11. Nouns ending in es must be divided into two classes, 
for the es is either only *the nominative termination 
(the e being merely euphonic), which in the genitive is 
changed into is; or the consonant t or d has been thrown 
out before the s in the nominative, and reappears in the 
genitive. Those of the former class are commonly femi- 
nine — as caedes (murder), gen. caedis; clades (defeat), gen. 
cladis; but palumbes (wood-pigeon) is both masculine and 
feminine; and vepres (a thorn-bush, commonly plur.), verres 
(a boar), and the names of rivers, as Euphrates, Araxes, 
are masculine. (Compare § 42.) 

In those nouns in which a ^ or (f has been dropped before 
the s of the nominative, the e either belongs to them, or 
has arisen from a euphonic change of i into e — as paries, 
gen. parietis, and miks, gen. militis. Those which make 
their genitive in Uis are masculine — as miles (a soldier), 
eques (a horseman), gen. equUis; hospes (a guest), gen. has- 
pitis) but merges^ Uis (a sheaf of com) is feminine. In like 
manner are declined nearly all adjectives in es — as dives 
(rich), sospes (safe), superstes (surviving), &c. Those which 
make their genitive in ^tis ai*e partly masculine and partly 
feminine — as paries, pariUis, masc. (a wall) ; seges, segStis, 
fern, (a field); aries, masc. (a ram); interpres, masc. (an 
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iaterpreter). In like manner are declined the following 
adjectives: — hd^es, dull; indigeSy native ; prcwpc*, swift; teresy 
round or smooth. 
In those nouns in which the d of the stem has been dropped 
before «, the e likewise either belongs to the stem, or is a 
euphonic change for t — as pes (foot), gen. pidis; and ohses 
(hostage), gen. obMis, Words of this kind are commonly 
masculine; but merceSy mercedis (reward), quiesj quietis 
(quiet), and its compound requies (tranquillity), are femi- 
nine. The adjectives deses and reses are declined like obsesj 
and locupies like quies, 

Note. CereSf gen. Cer^ris, pubes and impubes, gen. pubMs, and impu- 
hUris, do not belong to this class; for the s being the same as r, they 
present the pure stem in the nominative. 

Some Greek masculine words in Bs make their genitive in 
etis — as lebes, gen. lebetis (a kettle); tapes, a carpet; magnes, 
magnet ; Tunes, a town in Africa. A few in is are neuter 
— ^as cacoethes, a malign ulcer. 

12. Nouns ending in ex are formed from the stem ec or eg, 
and accordingly change the ^ in the 'genitive either into 
cis or gis, tn some of them, the e belongs to the stem, 
while in others it is a euphonic change of * into e — as rex, 
regis; prex, precis; apex, aptcis. Most of those which make 
their genitive in icis are masculine — as apex, the extreme 
point ; but the following are feminine : — ileXj a species of 
oak; carea;, sheer-grass; forfeoc, a pair of scissors; vitex, the 
chaste-tree ; and pellex, a mistress. Some are used both as 
masculine and feminine — as imbrex, shingle ; obex, a bolt ; 
cortex, rind ; silex, flint-stone ; but atriplex, the herb orage, 
is neuter. 

Those in which the stem ends in g are not very numerous, 
and are chiefly masculine — as rex, regis, a king; remex, 
remXgis, a rower; grex, grigis (a flock); Lelex, LeUgis; 
but lex, legis (law), is feminine. Supetlex, gen. supellec- 
tilis, is irregular and feminine. 

13. Nouns ending in i are neuter, and of Greek origin. They 
change the i in the genitive into is — as sinapi (mustard), 
gen. sinapis; or into Uis — as oxymeli (a mixture of vinegar 
and honey), gen. oxymelitis, 

14. Nouns ending in il represent the pure root, are mascu- 
line, and form their genitive by simply adding is to the 
nominative — Sispitgil (a pugilist), gen,pugUis; vigil (watch- 
ful), gen. vigilis, 

15. Nouns ending in is must be divided into two classes* In 
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the first, the tennination is is simply added to the stem, the 
jf being the nominative ending, and the i a euphonic addi- 
tion — as in navis, from nav-i^. In the second class of words, 
the s of the nominative has caused more or less important 
changes in the stem — as in cuspis for cuspids, sanguis for 
sanguinis, and cinis for ciner (where the e is changed into 
t, and r converted into its equivalent s). 

Nouns of the first class have their genitive like the nomi- 
native, and are chiefly feminine — as nemis (ship), gen. nams; 
avis (bird), gen. avUj vaUU, (valley), gen. vallis. But 
many of them are masculine — as amniSj river; a.rt«, axis; 
caUiSy path (sometimes used as a fem.) ; canaliSy canal ; ccLsaisy 
hunters net; caulis, stalk; coUis, hill; crinisy hair; ensisy 
sword ;/ct«ct«, bundle ;^nt«, end (sometimes fem. in the sing., 
but never in the plur.); follis, a pair of bellows; funiSy rope; 
fastisy club ; ignis^ fire ; mensis, month ; orbisy circle ; panisy 
bread; pisds, fish; posHs, a post; scrobis, pit; sentis, thorn- 
bush; torquis (also torques as fem.), chain; torris, a fire- 
brand; unguis f nail; vectiSy lever; vermis, worm. Further, 
a number of adjectives which are used as substantives, a 
masculine substantive being understood— as annalis (liber), 
chronicle; natalis (dies), birthday; molaris (lapis or diens), a 
millstone or grinder; pugilUires (libri), tablet for writing; 
Aprilis (mensis), April. The compounds of as, as declissis, 
ten asses, and some others which are masculine on account 
of their meaning — sls hostis, enemy, testis, witness; I'iberis, 
the river Tiber. Cams (dog), and anguis (snake), are used 
oftener as masculine than as feminine; and corbis (basket), 
and clunis (buttock or haunch), are both masculine and 
feminine. All adjectives in is are declined in the same 
manner, the genitive being like the nominative — as facilis, 
gen. facilis ; acris, gen. acris, Greek feminine substan- 
tives in is derived from verbs are generally declined in the 
same manner — as poesis, gen. poesis; also the names of 
towns composed with polis, as Neapolis, and other names 
of females ending in is. 

Those nouns in is in which the d or t of the stem was 
thrown out before the * in the nominative, form their geni- 
tive in Uis and itis, and are mostly feminine— as cuspis 
(point), gen. cuspldis; cassis (helmet), gen. cassXdis; pyra- 
mis (pyramid), gen. pyramUis; lis (dispute), gen. litis; 
Samnis, gen. Samnttis; Dis, gen. Dltis; Quiris, gen. Qui- 
ritis. £apis (a stone), gen. lapUis, and Phasis, the name 
of a river, are masculine. 

A few masculines in is make their genitive in inis, an n 
having dropped out before the * of the nominative — as 
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sanguis (blood), gen. sanguinis; poUis (fine floor, not used 
in the nom.), gen. pollinis. 
Some, again, which end in t«, have changed the ending er of 
the stem into i«, and accordingly make their genitive in 
^is — as cinis (ashes), gen. dniris; so also cucumisj cucum- 
ber; pulvisy dust; vamis (also vomer), ploughshare. 

Note 1. Semis, half an as, has the genitiye semissis, the stem being 
semiss; bat no Latin word is allowed to end in a double oonsonant. 
The word glds makes its genitive gllris, and vis its plural vires, the s 
in the nominative being equivalent to r. Vis, however, is irregular 
besides. 

2. Some Grreek names in is make their genitive in Inis — as ScUamif, 
gen. Salaminis; and others in entis — as Simols, gen. Simoentis. 

16. Nouns ending in t> are feminine. As they are formed 
from a stem ending in c or g, the of is changed in the geni- 
tive either into cis or gis — as salia^ (willow), gen. solids; 
radio! (root), gen. radids; stride (a fabulous bird), gen. 
strlgis. The foUowing are masculine: — ca/i>, icisy cup; for- 
niXy ids, vault; while variw (a swollen vein) is both mas- 
culine and feminine. Phoenix, the name of a bird, as well 
as of a people, is masculine. Nix (snow), gen. nivis, is 
irregular. 

17. Nouns ending in o represent the stem but imperfectly, 
for sometimes an n has been thrown out after o — as in 
sermo (conversation), gen. sermon-is; and sometimes the o 
represents a stem ending in in — as drgo (maiden), gen. 
virgin-is. We must accordingly distinguish between two 
classes : — 

The words of the first class make their genitive in onis, and 
are generally masculine — as sermo. But those which end 
in to, and are derived from verbs, are feminine — as lectio, 
the reading; oratio, the speaking or speech; legio (from iSgo, 
I select), a legion; regio (from rego, I direct), a district; 
natio (from nascor), a nation ; so also communio (from the 
adjective commi^mff), community; and consortio (Urom con- 
sors): but all other substantives in to are masculine — as 
vespertilio, bat; scipio, staff; pugio, dagger; septemtrio, north. 
Some words of this class are masculine, notwithstanding 
their being names of towns — as Sulmo, Narbo, and Vesontio. 
(§ 43, note 2.) A few words have the o short in the geni- 
tive — as Macedo, gen. Maceddnis; and Sstio, gen. Sendnis. 

Words of the second class change the o of the nominative 
into inis in the genitive ; this is the case chiefly in those 
which end in the nominative in do and go, and most of 
them are feminine — as hirundo (swallow), gen. hirundinis; 
imago (image), gen. imaginis; Carthago (Carthage), gen. 
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Carthag^nU, The following, however, are masculine: — 
ordOf order; cardo, bolt; margoy margin. Cupido, as the 
name of a god, is masculine; in the sense of 'love' or 
' desire' it is feminine, though poets sometimes use it as 
a masculine. The following masculines also make their 
genitive in Ms, like those m do and go — namely, homo, 
man ; nemo (i.e. ne homo, no man) ; turbo, whirlwind ; and 
Apollo, The following words in do and go, on the other 
hand, are masculine, and make their genitive in dnis: — 
praedo, robber; spado, eunuch; ligo, spade; mango, slave- 
dealer ; harpdgo, a hook. The feminine caro (flesh) alone is 
irregular, making its genitive carnis. 

18. The only noun ending in ol is the masculine s5l (the sun), 
gen. solis. 

19. All nouns in on are Greek masculines, making their geni- 
tive, according to the Greek, either in dnis, dnU, or onti* — 
as Babylon, gen. BabyldnU; Ctesiphon, gen. CtesiphontUs 
Chalcedon, gen. ChalceddnU. 

20. Nouns ending in or represent the pure stem in the nomi- 
native, and form their genitive by adding simply is to it. 
Those in which the o is long are generally masculine — 
as dohr (pain), gen. doloris; but the following are femi- 
nine by tneir meaning: — soror, sister; uxor, wife. All the 
comparatives of adjectives are declined in the same manner 
as facilior and facilius (more easy), gen. faciliSris. Nouns 
in which the o is short are generally neuter — as aequor 
(surface of the sea), gen. aeqtidris; marmor (marble), gen. 
marmdris; odor (spelt), gen. addris; but arbor, dris, tree, 
is feminine ; and rhetor, dris, teacher of oratory, masculine. 

Note. It must be observed that in many words ending in or^ the more 
ancient termination was os — Whence afi)or and arbos, honor and konos 
leper and lepos, labor and hhos. In cor (heart), the stem is cord — hence 
the genitive cordis, as in its compounds concors and discora* 

21. Nouns ending in os either represent the pure stem (the * 
being equivalent to r), or a < or rf has been thrown out before 
the *. The former accordingly make their genitive in 
oris, and are masculine — as mos (manner), gen. mollis; Jlos 
(flower), gen.Jloris; but os (mouth), gen. oris, is neuter. 
Those in which ei t or d has been thrown out in the nomi- 
native, are sometimes feminine — as cos (whetstone), g-en. 
cotiSj' dos (dowry), gen. dotis; and sometimes masculine—^ 
as sacerdos (priest), gen. sacer dotis; custos (guardian), gen. 
custddis. The adjectives compos and impos have compdtis and 
impdtis. BOs (ox) has b6ms, and 6s (bone), ossis. Comnai^e 
above, iVb^e to No. 20. ^ 
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' NaU, A few Greek words in Ss are neuter, and ooour only in the 
nominative and accuBatiTe— as €pSs, an epic poem. Others in 6» are 
masculine — as herw (a hero), gen. heroU. 

22. Nouns ending in ox have a stem ending* in c or g, and 
accordingly make their genitive either in cis or gis. They 
are mostly feminine — as vox (voice), gen. vocia; cdox 
(a swift-sailing ship), gen. celucu. In like manner are 
declined the adjectives in ox — as atrox, fierce; velox^ swift; 
pretecox (precocious), however, has praecdcis. Names of 
nations are of course masculine — as Cappadox, Cappaddci/t ; 
AUobroXy Allobrdgis, The feminine nox (night) alone has 
noctis, 

23. Nouns ending in ul represent the pure stem, and are 
masculine — as consul (consul), gen. conaiUia; exsul (exile), 
gen. exUlis; praesul (one who goes before), gen. praesUlis, 

24. Nouns ending in ur represent the pure stem, and make 
their genitive by simply adding f>. The following are 
masculine :—^ttr (thief), gen. furis; furfur (bran), gen. 

furfHris; turtur (turtle-dove), gen. turtHris; vultur (vul- 
ture), gen. vultHris; augur (augur), ffen. augitris; ana the 
adjective cicur, Uris, tame. The following are neuter: — 

f Uigur (lightning), gen. fulgitris; Tibur^ Uris; rohur 
(strength), gen. robdris; eour (ivoiy), gen. ehdris; femur 
(loin), gen. femdris; jecur (liver), gen. jecdris. 

Note. Here again it must be observed that u and o are only euphonic 
varieties of the same sound, jeeur being the same &ajeoor otjecm. 

25. Nouns ending in fis must be divided into two classes. In 
some the stem ending in ef or ^ has lost these letters before 
the 5 of the nominative, and accordingly recovers them in 
the genitive. All of these are feminine — as virtus ^virtue), 
gen. virtutis; solus (safety), gen. salutis; pains (marsh), 
gen. paludis; ificus (anvil), gen. incudis. Pecus (cattle), 
gen. pecUdis; the adjective interctts makes the genitive 
intercUtis. In others the us of the nominative represents 
the stem tir, or, or er, and most of these are neuters — as jus 
(law), gen. juris; crus (leg), gen. cruris (and so also pus, 
viscous matter; rus, country; tus, incense); corpus {ho&y), 
gen. corporis; decus (ornament), gen. decdris; genus (kind 
or species), gen. generis; vulnus (wound), gen. vuln^ris. 
The following form exceptions in regard to gen^ev.—Ligus, 
4tris, a Ligurian, and the plural JjemHreSf spectres; and 
lepus, 6ris, a hare, are masculine; tellus, Uris (earth), and 
Venus, Ifris, are feminine. 
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The following words are of a difiPerent kind, the s in the 
nominative being simply added to the stem: — sus {pig), 
gen. suis; grtis (crane), gruis. We may here also notice 
the only two Latin words ending in atis — namely, laus, 
praise, and J^rauj, fraud, in which a e2 is dropped before 
Sy so that their genitive is laudis, fraudis. Both are femi- 
nine. Some Greek names of places in us make their geni- 
tive in untis — as Pessinus, gen. Pessinuntis; and outers, 
especially compounds of v-m, make their genitive in ddis 
— as tritms (tripod), gen. tripddis. But Oedipus is com- 
monly aeclined after the second declension, and polypus (a 
polype) always. 

26. ISouns ending in y are neuter, and of Greek origin, and 
form their genitive by simply adding is to the nominative — 
as misy (vitriol), gen. misyis. Those in ys are likewise 
Greek, and mostly feminine; their genitive is either vis 
or pdis — as chelys (lyre), gen. chelyis; chlamys (cloak), 
ehlampdis. Othrys, gen. Othryis, being the name of a 
mountain, is masculine. 

27. Nouns in yx are all Greek, and make their genitive in 
^cis, pdSy ygiSj pgis^ or pchisj according as their stem in 
Greek ends in c, g, or ch. They are generaUy masculine — 
as calyjp (cup of a flower), gen. calpcis ; but sandyx, pci» (a 
red colour), is often used in Latin as feminine. The fol- 
lowing also are sometimes used as feminines : — bomhyx, pcis^ 
silkworm ; sardonyx, pchis, a precious stone. 

28. Nouns ending in ns have a stem ending either in t or 
dy which letters have been dropped before the s. Those 
whose stem ends in t, accordingly form their genitive in 
ntisy and are generally masculine — as mons fountain), 
gen. montis. The following, however, are feminine, which 
in some arises from the fact of their being adjectives or 
participles, to which a feminine substantive is understood : — 
gens, family or nation; lens, a kind of pulse; mens, mind; 
jrons, forehead ; bidens, a sheep of two years old ; serpens 

(namely, bestia), a snake; continens (namely, terra), the 
continent. To this class of words belong all participles and 
adjectives in ns. 
Those of which the stem ends in d, and which make their 
genitive in ndis, are feminine — as glans (acorn), gen. glandis; 
frons (foliage), gen. frondis; juglans (walnut), gen. jug- 
landis. 

29. Nouns ending in bs have their stem ending in b, the s 
being only the sign of the nominative, so that their genitive 
ends in bis; their gender is feminine — as urbs (town), gen. 
urbis. So also the adjective caelebs, gen. caelibis. 
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30. Nouns ending in ps are formed from a stem ending in p, 
the 8 being only the si^ of the nominative. The pg is 
usually preceded by e, which is a euphonic change for i; 
e.g. daps (fem. food), gen. dapis. The following are used 
both as masculine and feminine: — adeps (fat), gen. adipis; 
foTcerpfi (a pair of tongs), gen. forclpis. In like manner are 
declined all adjectives in cep8, which are derived from capio 
— as princepg (though auceps makes aucUpis); while those 
derived from caput — as ancepsy praeceps, biceps^ and trices, 
make their genitive in dpitia — as anctpitis, praecipitisj &c. 
Some, as stirps, make their genitive stirpis, 

^ Note, Greek nouns in ps are generally masouline, and their declen- 
sion in Latin is on the same principle as in the Greek language — as 
hydrops (dropsy), gen. hydrdpia; PeUps^ gen. PeUipis; ffryps^ gen. 

snyphis. 

31. The only word in tns is the feminine hienu (winter), which 
makes its genitive hiemis. There is likewise only one in 
U—puls (pap), gen. pultis, 

32. Nouns endLing in rs have their stem ending in t, which 
has been dropped before s. They are feminine — as ara (art), 
gen. artiaj but Mars (a contraction for Mavora) is of course 
masculine. In like manner are declined the adjectives in 
era — as incr*, gen. inertia, 

33. The only nouns in ^ are caput (head), and its compounds 
occiput and ainciput, which are all neuters. The u being only 
a euphonic change for i, their genitive is capitia^ occipitia, 
aincipitia. Compare above, No. 30. 

34. Nouns in jp, preceded by a consonant, are feminine, and 
their stem ends in c — as arw (citadel), gen. arcia; fake 
(sickle), gen. falcia. Those en^ng in una: (derived from 
uncia) are masculine — as deunx, eleven-twelfths of an ass ; 
so also quincunx, aeptunx. Calx, limestone, and lynx, lynx, 
are sometimes masculine, and sometimes feminine. 

Note. Some Greek words of this kind make their genitive in ffis, 
their stem ending in g — as ^hmx (a sphinx), gen. sphin^; j^kUanx 
(phalanx), gen. pnalangi»; syrinx (a reed or tube), gen. synnyis. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

PECULIAR FORMATION OF CERTAIN CASES IN THE THIRD DECLENSION, 
AND OF GREEK WORDS FOLLOWING THIS DECLENSION. 

§63. The genitive of the third declension ends in U; but 
there are some Greek proper names in es not increasing in the 
genitive, which in the best Latin writers make the genitive 
in t instead of U — as Aristoteles, Isocrates, NeocleSy AchiUeSy 
UlixeSy Praxiteles; gen. Aristotdiy Isocratiy Neocliy AchiUiy 
Ulijci, Pramtdi, Some writers even make the genitive of 
such names end in ei or ei, as if their nominative ended in 
eu9 — as AchiUei, Alyattei, Ulixei, Those names in es, however, 
which increase in the genitive, invariably make their genitive 
in is — as Laches, gen. Lachetis, 

% 64. Some words in is, which make their genitive in is 
without any increase, have in the accusative im instead of em. 
This is the case commonly with amussis, a ruler; buris, a 
crooked piece of wood forming the trunk of a plough ; cucu' 
mis, cucumber; ravis, hoarseness; sitis, thirst; ttissiSf cough -, 
vis, force; and in the names of towns and rivers in is — as 
HispaliSy Tiberis^ Albis, Baetis. The following have more 
frequently im than em:-—febris, fever ; pelvis^ basin ; puppis, 
stern of a ship; restis, rope; turris, tower; securis, axe; 
while clavis, key, messis, harvest, and navis, ship, have more 
frequently em than im. 

Note. Many Greek words and proper names in is likewise make their 
accusative in im (or in). See § 70, note 2. 

§65. Many Latin words make the ablative singular in r 
instead of if, and some may have either termination. 

{a). The following have the ablative in i exclusively : — 

1. All those words which make their accusative singular in 
im instead of em — as amussis, buris, sitis, &c. See § 64. 

2. All neuter nouns ending in the nominative singular in 
e, i, al, and ar — as mare (sea), abl. mari ; sinapi (mustard), 
ahhsinapi; caicar, (spur), abl. calcari; animal, abl. animali; 
duke (sweet), abl. dulci, , 

Note. Masculines having any of these terminations, however, make 
their ablative as usual in e — as sal (salt), abl. sale; nectar, abl. nectare; 
and the neuter ^r (grain) also has farre. The neuter names of towns 
ending in e make their ablative invariably in e — as Fraeneste, Beate, Caere. 
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Poets eyen make the ablatiye of mare sometimes end in e, like the 
nominative. It may be observed, in general, that the terminations i 
and e were originally the same, and that the one is onW a softened 
form of the other; whence we find both Carthagini and Carthagine in 
the sense of * at Carthage.* 

3. All adjectives of two and three terminations (those end- 
ing in is, Cy and er, iSy e) — as fucilis and facile both make 
the ablative facili; gracilis and gracile, abl. gracili; acer, 
acriSy and acrcy all make their ablative acri. The same is 
the case with all substantives in isy which are originally 
adjectives — as familiaris, a friend ; and nataliSy birthday. 

Note. Some of these substantives, however, which are originally 
adjectives, as aedilis, sometimes make their ablative in e; and when 
they occur as proper names — as Juvenalis, Martialis, Cder — they inva- 
riably have their ablative in e. Poets, however, sometimes take licenses 
in regard to the ad^jectives mentioned in the rule, using e where we 
should expect t, and x where we should expect e. 

(6). The following words make their ablative both in e and 
»: — 

1. Those substantives which may form their accusative singu- 
lar both in em and im — sAf^is, pelvis, puppisy clavisy messisy 
&c. See § 64. But restis has always restCy and securis 
always securi, 

2. All adjectives and participles which have only one termi- 
nation for all three genders — as prudensy abl. prudente and 
prudenti; amans, abl. amante and amanti; inersy abl. inerte 
and inerti; feliXy abl. felice and feJicij ArpinaSy abl. Arpi- 
nate and Arpinati. The i, however, is generally preferred, 
except in the abl. absolute, where we always nnd e — as 
Ramtilo regnante (in the reign of Romulus), and never reg- 
nanti. The ending e is also preferred when these adjectives 
or participles are used as substantives. 

Note. The following acyectives of this class, however, invariably 
make their ablative in e: — compos, impos, cadebs, deses, pauper, princeps^ 
pubea (gen. ?m), and superstes. Ales and dives generally have e, and 
vetus and uber frequently, while the adjectives par and memor always 
have i. 

3. All comparatives of adjectives — as major and majusy abl. 
majore and majoriy though the termination e is usually pre- 
ferred. 

Note. There are alsb some other words not mentioned in the rules 
here given, which now and then make their ablative in i — as igms^ fire; 
vis, bird; imber, rain; supeUex, furniture; rus, country. It niust be 
remembered that i is usually the more ancient form, and that in early 
times the ablative perhaps generally terminated in L Compare § 65 
(a), 2., note 1. 
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§ 66. All neater substantiTes ending in e, a/, and ar, make 
the nominative, accusative, and vocative plural in ia instead 
of a — as mare (sea), plur. maria; animal, plur. animalia; 
calcar, plur. caicaria. The same is the case with the neuter of 
adjectives and participles in the positive — as elegans, neut. 
plur. elegantia; triers, neut. plur. inertia; animans, neut. plur. 
animantia. Vetus alone has veteroj and complures (several) 
both complura and compluria. 

§ 67. The genitive plural of some words ends in turn instead 
of um. This is the case — 

1. In substantives ending* in es and is, which do not increase 
in the genitive, but merely change the termination of the 
nominative into m— as aedes, house; crinis, hair; gen. plur. 
aedium, crinium. 

Note. The following words, however, fonn exceptions, making their 
genitive in um, and not in turn: — an^oMSf a round-about way ; strueSy 
heap; vates^ a prophet or poet; cams^ dog; juvenis, a youth. Volucris 
(bird) has most commonly um; and the following have frequently um 
instead of eum; — apis, bee; sedes, seat; mensiSf month. 

2. In the following nouns, which must be remembered sepa- 
rately: — imffer, rain; linter, boat; venter, belly; uter, bag; 
and caro, flesh; genitive plural imbrium, lintrium, ven- 
trium, carnium, 

3. In all monosyllabic nouns ending in « or ^ preceded by a 
consonant — as mons, mountain; arx, citadel; urhs, town; 
which make montium, arcium, urbium. The same is the 
case with the following monosyllabic words : — glis, lis, mas, 
mus, OS (gen. ossis), vis, faux (not used in the nom. sing.), 
nix, nox, and sometimes also/rau«. 

Note. Opum, from the obsolete ojos, forms an exception. The Gbeek 
words grvpSf lynx, and sphinx, likewise make their genitive plural only 
in um. Lares (from La/r) has both Larum and Larium^ 

4. In nouns ending in ns and rs, whether they consist of one 
or more syllables — as cliens, client ; cohor^, cohort ; amans, 
loving ; solers, industrious ; gen. plur. clientium, cohortium, 
amantium, solertium^ Those in ns, however, admit both 
um and ium. Those which are properly participles, when 
used as substantives, prefer ium to um — as adolesoens, 
sapiens; gen. adolescentium, sapientium. Parens, however, 
has more frequently parentum than parentium. 

5. In all neuter substantives ending in e, al, and ar, and in 
all those adjectives and participles which make their neuter 
plural in ia — as animal, gen. plur. animalium; mare, ma- 
Hum; caloar, calcarium; acer, acris and acre, acrium; 
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faeilis and facile^ faciUum; ftHx^ felidum; eie^ang, ekgcm- 
Hum; inere, inertium. 

NiUe. The adjectives quadrvpes, versicolor^ aneeps, praeeeps, prmoepsy 
optfeat^ and all those derived ftom faeio and cojDtb, make their genitive 
plural in um, Ac^ectives ending in ns also sometimes make their geni- 
tive in una ; and poets use the samue tennination even in the ease of 
a4jectives in is — aa coelesiitm for eoelestiumf from codestii. Cder (quick) 
likewise makes its genitive only in um. 

6. la names of peoples ending: in is and as — as Qutm, 
Arpinas^ Fidenas; gen. plur. Quiritium, Arpinaiium, Fide^ 
natium^ The same is the case with the plurals penates 
(household gods), and optitnates (nobles), which generally 
make their genitive in iunij and rarely in um. Other sub- 
stantives in as also, as civitas, sometimes make their genitive 
in ium, though um is preferable. 

7. The names of Roman festivals, which are neuter plurals 
ending in aHa, make their genitive either in turn, according 
to the third declensit)n, or m orum, according to the second 
— as Floraiiaf gen. Fioralium or Floraliorum; Bacchanalia, 
gen. Bacchanakum or Bacchanaliorum. So also ancile (a 
shield fallen from heaven), and vectigal (revenue), make 
either ancUiwn and veetiffalvumy or anciliarum and vecti- 
galiorum, 

§ 68. Greek neuter substantives in ma commonly make the 
dative and ablative plural in is instead of ibus — as poema 
(a poem)) dat. and abL plur. pdematis instead of peematibit*. 

Note. Bos (ox), which has in the genitive plural bourn, makes the 
dative and ablative plural bubus or b^nts, whieh are oontraotions for 
bovibusi and sus (a pig), make»5a6t», a contraction for suibus, 

§ 69. The accusative plural of masculine and feminine nouns 
which make their genitive plural in ium, frequently ended, in 
the early times of the Latm language, in U or eis instead of 
esy though es also was in use. Hence we find omnis and 
amneisj classis and elasseisy along with omnes and classes, 

1 70. Among the Greek nouns which follow the third 
declension, there are many, especially proper names, which 
retain certain terminations peculiar to them in the Greek 
lan^age, where they likewise follow the third declension. 
The following are the principal peculiarities of this kind : — 

I. The genitive sin^:ular of Greek words is made by poets some- 
times in 08 instead of ts. This is more especially the case with words 
ending in is or as^ making their genitive in Greek in idos and ados — as 
JTtetiSi gen. Thetidos; PaUas, Pa&dos; and also with those in jfs, gen. 
j(oa — as Thetya, gen. ThMyos. 

Proper names of females ending in o — as /o, Sappho, generally have 
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the Greek genitbe in iU {§vt) — m /m, Sapphus; in the dative and 
accuBatlTe these names generally end in ^ and rarely in onem and 
om. 

2. Tlie aconsatiye singular sometimes ends, as in Greek, in a instead 
of em. In prose this is chiefly the ease with some proper names, and 
only a few common nouns — as AgamemnSna, Babyl^ia, Peridea^ Troe- 
zena, from Agamemnon, Babylon, Pericles, Troezen. The words aer and 
aether generally make their accusative in a even in prose; but poets 
adopt the same practice also in a great many other words — as kerda, 
ihordca, from heros and thorax, 

Greek nouns in is, which make their genitive in is without any 
increase, make their accusative singular either in im (which is the Latin 
form), or in in (the Greek form) — as PoSsiSf aco. poesim or poSsm; 
Char^is, ace. CharMim or Charyidin, Those nouns in is, which make 
their genitive in idis, make their accusative according to the Greek 
either in im {in) or ida (rarely idem) — as Paris, gen. Paridis, ace. Parin 
or Panda or Paridem, Those, on the other nand, which in Greek 
have only ida in the accusative, are formed in Latin either in ida or 
idem, but never in im or in — as tyranms, ace. tyrawnidem or tyramtida; 
Aen&is, ace. Aen^ida or Aen^dem, Greek names in tis, however, have 
either im (in) or idem {ida) — as Phihiotis, ace. Phthiotim {PhUuatin) or 
Phthiotidem (Phihiotida). 

Words in ys, gen. yi5, have the accusative singular even in prose 
either in ynt or yn — as Othrys, ace. Othrym or Othryn; Halys, aec. 
Halym or Halyn, 

Greek nouns in es, which make their genitive in is, and which in 
Greek follow the first declension, make their accusative sometimes in 
em and sometimes in en — as Aeschines, aoc. AesdUnem or Aesckinen; 
MUhridates, ace. MUhridatem or MUhridaten, The same is the case 
with those names in es, which in Greek follow the third declension, 
but make their accusative either in en or ea — as Xenoerates, ace. Xeno' 
cratem or Xenocraten; Hippocrates, ace. Hippocratem or Hippocraten; 
Sophocles, aoc. Sophodem or Sophoden. The termination en, however, is 
much less frequent than em. 

Greek names in es, gen. e^, make their accusative regularly in dem, 
which, however, they may contract into em — as ThcUes, aoc. Thaleiem or 
Thalem (whence also in the ablat. Thale instead of Thalete). 

3. The vocative in Greek words is generally like the nominative, as 
in all Latin words of the third declension; but those ending in is, ys, 
and eus, generally throw off the s in the vocative — as Phyllis, voe. 
Phylli; Alexis, voc. Alexi; Cotys, voc. Coty; Orpheus, voo. Orpheti. 
Names of men ending in o^^gen. antis, usually make their vocative in a 
— as Calchas, voo. Calchd. Inose in es may have the vocative like the 
nominative, or throw off the s — as Cameades, voc. Cameades or Car- 
neade; Chremes (gen. Chremetis), voo. Chremes or Chremje. But poets 
often deviate frt>m these rules, making the vocative, according to the 
general rule, like the nominative. 

4. The termination es of the nominative plural is sometimes used 
short, like the Greek i; , whereas the Latin termination es is always 
long. 

5. The genitive plural sometimes ends in 6n instead of um; but this 
is chiefly the case in titles of books — as Metamorphoseon from Metamor^ 
phosis; epigrammatdn &om epiyramma; BuooUcdn, Georgicdn, from BucoUca^ 
Georgica. 
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6. The dative plural of Greek names occasionany takes the enduig 
M or sm — as TVoonn, Charisifty for Troad&us, Charitilms^ 

7. The acousative plural in poetry frequently, and sometimes also 
in prose, takes the Greek termmation as instead of es — as pyramidal, 
AeikiopaSj Aroadtu, for jmramidesy Aetkiopea, Arcades. The same is often 
done with names which are not Ghreek — as AUobrdgaa and Sintotuzs, 
from AUobroa and Sinton, 

8. A few Greek neuters in cm and es make the nominative and 
aecusative plural in S (ti) — as melos, plural melg. Of the same kind is 
the plural name Tempi, 


CHAPTER X. 


VOVBTH DBCLBNSION. 

§71. The fourth declension is only a modification of the 
third. The stem of the words belonging to it ends in Uy which 
is retained in all cases; but the vowel of the terminations 
generally coalesces with the u of the stem into u, or one of 
the vowels is thrown out. The nominative of masculines 
and feminines always ends in u^, and of neuters in u. 

The following may serve as specimens of the fourth de- 
clension : — 


SINOULAB. 

Nom. Jructyirs, fruit. 
Gen. fiructvrs. 
Dat. fructyiri. 
Ace. frudurm. 
Voc. frud^i, 
Abl. firucMU 

SINGULAR. 

Nom. comdy horn. 

Gen. comu-9. 

Dat. eomu (comu'i)* 

Aco. comu. 

Voc. comu, 

AbL oomiL 


PLURAL. 

NouL Jrudii'S, fruits. 
Qcea, /rud^um, 
Dat. Jrudt-bus, 
Ace /ructil-9, 
Voc. JTWst^e, 
Abl. Jrudi-bus, 

PLURAL. 

Nom. comHrUf horns. 
QeiL. oomit-um, 
Dat. oomp-btu* 
Ace. oom^iriL 
Voc. oornHrlL 
AbL eomi-bw. 


Words to be used as Exercises. 


ActuSy action; coetus, assembly; cur sua, course; gradusy step; 
lustLSy play; magistratusy ma^stracy; motuSy movement; sen- 
suSy sense; sumptusy expenditure; me/^««, countenance. The 
following are the only neuters:— ^cnw, knee; geluy cold ; very, 
a spit, broach; and pecu (the same as peeits, Sris, or HdU), 
cattle. 
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Note 1. The ending iw in the genitlye nngular is a oontmetion for 
uiSf which is still found in the earliest writers — a« MmphuA, amahtuf, 
nuruu. In some cases the genitive of this declension is made to end 
in i, as if the word belonged to the second deolensioDr— as /hutit 
quaesiij senati, tumuUif odventL It may be observed in general^ thai 
many words belonging to the Iburth declension axe sometimes either 
whoUy or partially declined according to the secood. 

^ It w^as formerly believed that the genitive singular of neaters vns 
like the nominative; but ezjunples in which the genitive ends in «»s are 
numerous. 

2. The dative termination ui is by some writers contracted into u — 
as equUatu for equUatuL In neuter nouns, the contracted form is used 
almost exclusively. The ablative in a is likewise a contraction for ue. 

3. The genitive plural is occasionally made in ym, instead of man — 
as paasuniy currum, for pasatuim^ eurruum. 

4. The dative and ablative plural of the following words end in 
Ubus instead of tbua: — acusy needle; arcm, arch; la&us, lake; quercus, 
oak; speeus, cave; pecu, cattle; artus, limb; partus, birth; iribus^ tribe; 
and veru, spit. Portua (harbour) has both portibu^ and portubtu. 

5. Some names of trees in us — as cupressus, cypress; ySc»3, fig<tree; 
laurus, laurel; pinus, a pine-tree, are either entirely declined acodrding 
to the second declension, or take from the fourth declension only those 
oases which end in u and us; that is, the genitive and ablative singular^ 
and the nominative and accusative plunL ^Compare § 81. 4.) The 
word domus (a house) is deelined in the &Uowmg manner: — 


SINGULAR. PLURAL. 

Nom. domus. 

Gen. domUum or domSrunu 

Dat. donUbus. 

Ace. (ibmds (rarely t^ornMs). 

Voc. clomus* 

AbL domXlnu^ 


Nom. domUs. 

Gen. donkut^ 

Dat. dom&i (rarely domo). 

Ace. domum. 

Voc. domiis, 

AbL domS (rarely donmyk 

The form domi is only used in the sense of * at home.* 


§72. Words of the fourth declension ending in us are 
masculine ; tjiose which end in u are neuters without excep- 
tion. The following in us, however, are £emifiXD,e i—ofms^ 
needle; anu«, old woman; colus, distaff;. domi^, house; manuSj 
hand; nurus, daughtef*in-law ; penus, provision; porHeuSy 
portico; quercusy oak; tribuSy trioe; socrus, mother-in-law, 
and sometimes also spectts, a cave. The two plural nouns, 
idus (gen. iduum), the 13th or 15th day. of a month; and 
quinquatrus (gen. quinquatruum), a certain Roman festival, 
are likewise feminine. 

Note, Colus also occurs as a masouline) and speem as a neuior, 
though only in the nominative and accusative. Instead oipfHua, there 
are two other forms— penvm, gep. peni; ai^dpenstSi gen. pen&ris. 


( ^1 ) 


CHAPTEft XL 

1PIPTH DECLSKSIOX. 

§ 73. The fifth declension is, like the fourth, only a modi- 
fication of the third. The stem oi the words belonging to it 
ends in e, to which an s is added, to form the nominative. 
The number of words of this declension is very limited ; their 
grenitive is formed by changing the ea of the nominative into 
ei. The following may serve as ^cimens : — 


SINOULAR. 


PLURAL. 

14 om. r^8, a 

thing. 

Norn. 

re-8y things. 

Qea, r^SJU 


Gen. 

re-runu 

tkat rM, 


Dat 

re-bu8. 

Ace re-m. 


Aco. 

re-8. 

Voc n-6. 

1 

Voc. 

re-8. 

Abl. rl. 


Abl. 

rS-bU8, 

IBIHOVL^R. 


PLtTRAL. 

Kom. diSna, 

day. 

Nom. 

dii-Sf days. 

Gen. di&^ 


Gen. 

die-rum. 

Dai. dieru 


Dat. 

dii-bu8. 

Ago. di»-m. 


Ace 

diS-8, 

Voc. di^s. 


Voo. 

dii-8. 

AbL da. 


AbL 

diirbus. 


Words €6 be U86d as Ezeroises. 

S^ifecies^ appearance ; spes^ hope ; acies^ battle array ; effigies^ 
image ; Judes^ face ; series, a series. 

iVo26 1. The words dies and res are the only nouhs of this declension 
-which have the plural complete. The words acies^ fades, effigiM, specks, 
mes, and glades, are used throughout the sin^lar; but in the plural 
they occur only in the nominative and accusative; and all other words 
of this declension have no plural at all — as caries, rottenness ;^(i«s, 
faith; mocies, leanness; ro^tea, madness; scabies, itch; jpemicte«, destruo- 
tion; superjukes, surface. 

2. The ancient termination of the genitive singular was is — ^as dieis, 
which waa contracted into dies (whence Diespiter, i. e. Did, paier), or 
changed into the usual form diet by dropping the s. The form diet 
was further contracted even by the best writers into die or dii, and 
that both in the genitive land dative. Hence the expression irilntni 
plAi (from plebes), the tribunes of the plebs. The e in the genitive and 
dative is long when it is preceded by a vowel, as in diSi; but short 
when preceded by a consonant, as in m. 

3w Some words have two forms, one of which follows the first, and 
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the other the fifth dedeniion — sb maieria and materiet, bcer^ria and 
barbariet, mtUUHa and T/udUtiet, Itueuria and luaeuries. Such words are 
termed tUfundcmtia, 

§ 74. All words of the fifth declension are feminine except 
dieSy which in the singular is hoth masculine and feminine, 
but in the plural masculine only. The compound meridies 
(mid-day) is masculine only ; it does not occur in the plural. 


CHAPTER XII. 

PECULIARITIES IN DECLENSION— DBFBCTIYB AND IRBEOULAB 

DECLENSION. 

§ 76. There are a few compound words, consisting: of two 
distinct nouns put together, without any change. In such 
compound woras, which are termed spurious compounds 
(because the two words may be separated oy the interposition 
of a third), each of the two elements is declined according to 
the declension to which it belongs — as respuhlica (republic), 
gen. reipublicae (the first word belonging to the iifth, and the 
second to the first declension) ; jusjurandum (oath), gen. juris- 
Jurandi (the first word belonging to the third, and the second 
to the second declension). Oi the same kind are the pro- 
nouns quisquis and unusquisque, &c. See § 117. 

§ 76. Proper names, and such common nouns as express a 
thing or an idea in its totality, without regard to the various 
objects in which the idea is manifested, are generally used 
only in the singular, in Latin as well as in English— as jtis- 
titia, justice; humanitas, humanity; senectus, old age; famett, 
hunger; quies, rest; plebu and vulguSy common ^o^\e; supeUex, 
furniture; aurwrn, gold ; yerrwrn, iron ; ^rtYicuns, wheat; oleums 
oil; sanguis, blood. 

Note 1. When, however, words of this kind changre their original 
meaning, and denote different kinds of the thing designated by the 
word itself, they may have a plural — ^as aera (from ae«, bronze), statues 
of bronze; cerae (from cera, wax), wax tablets; mortes^ deaths, or cases 
of death; vma, different kinds of wine. Poets, however, go much 
further in their use of the plural, and sometimes it does not difier 
at all with them from the singular — as silentia (silence) for silentium ; 
murmura (murmur) for murmur; JUtmina (blast) for flamen; oorda 
(heart) for cor; ova (face) for os; pectora (breast) for pectus; and 
others. 

2. Nouns expressing abstract ideas are further used in the plural, 
when an idea is conceived as appearing in more than one person or 
thing, or when it is to be suggested that the same idea manifests itself 
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in different ways — bb adventHa imperatormnj the arriTal of the com- 
manders; exUus bdhrunif the different iasueg of wars; odia hommunif 
the various manifestations of hatred in men; invidiae muUitmdinis, the 
various ways in which envy displays itself in the multitude. On the 
same principle we find such plurals as nives (from nise, snow) ; grandines 
(from grando, hail); imbres (from imber, rain w shower); ^j^ora (from 
Jvigus, cold). 

a Proper names also are used in the plural when several persons 
bearing the same name are spoken of, or when several men are fisura- 
tively called by the name of one whom they resemble — as Licinit, the 
men bearing the name Lidnius; Seipionea, the persons bearing the name 
of Scipio; mtdti Cioerones — that is, many men as distinsuished by their 
oratory, as Cicero; paud Catilinae, fdw men as bad as Catiline, 

§ 77. Some words are used onl^ in the plural, either because 
they designate a number of individual tnings or persons — as 
majoreSy ancestors; or because they originally conveyed the 
idea of repetition, or of a thing consisting of several parts — as 
arma (gen, armorum), armour ; fides (gen. fidium), Ijre, The 
following notes contain classified lists of the principal words 
of this kmd : — 

Note 1. The following, which denote living beings, are used only in 
the plural: — Uberiy chudren; gemini, twins; rnqfores, ancestors; poderi^ 
descendants; primores and proceres, the principal persons or chieftains; 
imferi, inhabitants of the lower regions; superi, inhabitants of Olympus; 
coelitesj inhabitants of heaven; penates, household gods; maneSf spirits 
of the dead; eanndnae, outposts or sentinels. If it is to be specified that 
only an individual is meant, it must be expressed by * one of the chil- 
dren,' 'one of the ancestors,* &o. — as umu Ubenmimj unus e majori- 
buSf &C. 

2. The following denote parts of the human hodji—artus, limbs; 
earn (properly an adjective, to which eapilli is understood), gray hair; 
exta, irUestmaf and viscera, the intestines; praecordiaf midriff; ilia, the 
loins. 

3. The following denote things which were conceived by the Romans 
as consisting of several parts: — arma, armour; armamenta, tackling; 
balneae, a bathing-house; cancelU, balusters or rails; casaes, a hunter*s 
net; eUttkri, railing; cunae, cunabula, and incunabula^ cradle; exuviae, 
spoil; fides, lyre; ySn, a row of seats; hculi, repository; manubiae, booty; 
moenia, wall of a town; phcdSrae, ornaments of a horse; salinae, salt- 
works; soopae, broom; senies, briar; spolia, spoils or booty; virguUa, 
bash. 

4. Names of days and festivals: — calendae, the first day of a month; 
nonae, the fifth, and sometimes the seventh day of a month; idus, the 
th^teenth or fifteenth of a month; feriae, a holiday; nundinae, a 
market-day; Bacchanalia, Saturnalia, FhraUa, Ambarvalia, all of which 
are names of Roman festivals. 

5. The following must be noticed separately: — ambOaes, a round- 
about way; aiytf/ia^, witticism; crepundia, toy; deUciae, delight; dirae, 
curse; divitiae, wealth; exsequiae, funenX; epulae, meal ; fasti, calendar; 
prates, thanks; induciae, truce; in/eriae, sacrifice offered to the dead; 
instdiaSf ambuscade; inimicitiae, enmity; nuptiae, wedding; tenebrae, 
darkness; hianditiae, flattery; illecebrae, a bait 
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6. The Bamei of many towns ocenr only in the plnral, probably 
beoAuae such towns were oonoeived to have arisen out of a union of 
two or more townships, or because the name of the people was used 
as the name of the town inhabited by them — as Veii^ Aihenae, Leudra, 
Gadet, Ddpki^ LetmHni, PariaiL 

7' Seme names of movntains also ue used only in the plural — ^as 
AlpeSf Acrocerauma; and according to the same analogy, poets some- 
times use names of GredL mountains as neuter plurak, whieb should 
be masculine and singular — as Tayg^ta for TayffStue, 

I 78. Some words denote in the singular, as usual, a single 
object; but in the plural express both a pluralitj of such 
objects and an aggregate of the same or similar objects, which 
in many cases we express in English by a substantive in the 
singular — as litera, a letter of the alphabet; literae, both 
letters of the alphabet, and a letter or epistle ; auxUium^ help, 
aid ; caunlia, auxiliary troops. 

The following list contains the principal words of this 
kind : — 


SINGULAR. 

aede$, a temple. 
aqua, water. 

career, prison. 

oastrum (more commonly txu^- 

lum), a fort. 
comitium, a part of the forum. 
oopia, abundance. 
/hetdUis, power to do a thing. 
/un», end. 
/brtuna, fortune. 
gratia, favour. 
aortus, garden. 

impedimentum, an obstacle. 

Itidus, a game or pastime. 

naris, nostril. 

nataUs (scil. dvBs), birthday. 

openx, work. 

opis (gen. from the obsolete ops), 

help. 
pars, part. 
rostrum, a beak or pointed front 

of a ship. 


sal, salt 

tabula, a board or table. 


PLURAL. 

aedes, temples and a house. 
aqiuxe, waters and medicinal 

springs. 
carceres, prisons, and the bairiers 

of a race-course. 
castra, a camp. 

comtfia,the assembly of the people. 
copiae, provisions or troops. 
/acttltates, property. 
fines, boundary or territory. 
foriunae, gifts of fortune. 
gratiae, thanks. 
AOff2,garden8 and pleasure-grounds, 

or country seat. 
tm7>e(ftm«n/a,ob8tacles, and baggage 

of an army. 
ludi, games, or a public exhibition 

on the stage or in the circus. 
nares, the nose. 

natales, a man*s descent or origin. 
operae, labourers. 
opes, wealth, power. 

partes, parts, and a party. 

rostra, a place in the Roman forum, 
which was adorned with the 
beaks of ships, and from which 
the orators aadressed the people. 

sales, wit. 

tabulae, boards, and a register or 
document. 
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<|^ 79. A few BOnns do not admit of any inflection ; lience 
they ajre termed indeclinable. Words of this kitid are the 
names of the letters of the alphabet, both in Latin and Greek 
— ^as cUphay beta^ gamma. To these must be added the follow- 
ing I— ^08, divine right; nefaSy wrong; ingtary weighty import- 
ance, validity; mane, the morning; eaepcy onion; gummiy 
gum ; ponda, weight or pound. The same is liie case with 
the neuter nouns in os and es, and the plurals in e, which are 
taken from the Greek — as chaos, chaos ; ccusoetiiesy nnd Tempe, 
As to the gender of indeclinable words, see § 44. 

Note 1. All iiiese indeolinable words may be used in the oblique 
OMes, but the ease ia then usuaUy indicated by some accompanying 
adjective or pronoun. Instead of the indeclinable gwnmi^ we also find 
the feminine gummis (gen, gummis), and the neuter gumen; instead qf 
caqpey we also have ttie feminine caepa (gen. caatae). Instead of the 
neater indeclinable form Argos (a town in Argolis), Latin writers flJso 
use Argi, as a plural of the second declension. 

2. Foreign words, such as Hebrew names, which occur chiefly in Chris- 
tian writers, often take a I^tin termination, for the purpose of rendering 
declension possible. Sometimes this is done in the nominative as well 
as in the oblique cases — as AbrahamnSf gen. Abmhami; but sometimes 
tibe foreign form is retained in the nominative; but the oblique cases 
take a Latin termination — as Iktvid, gen. Davidu, Jesus makes the 
accusative Jesum; in all the other cases it is Jeau. If such Hebrew 
words have no termination analogous to those occurring in the Latin 
and Greek languages, they may be used as indeclinables; but where 
tb^re are such terminations, as in Joannes^ Maria, Moses, Judas, they 
are declined after the first or third declension. 

3. Pondo, which was mentioned above among the indeclinable nouns, 
is pn^rly the ablative of pondus or ponduia, and accordingly signifies 
* in weight.' But in the sense of * pound,* it is used aLso as a plural — 
aa quhtque pondo, five pounds. 

§ 80. Some nouns are indeed capable of inflection, but do 
not possess all the cases, and are therefore termed defectives in 
case. This arises either from the fact, that certain cases of a 
word, in consequence of its signification, cannot occur in the 
language, and partly from other less obvious causes^ The 
following is a classified list of the principal words of this 
kind : — 

1. The nominative is wanting to the following words, of 
which we shall give only the genitive, though the other 
cases also occur: — dapis, food (from daps); dicionis, domi- 
nion (from dido); frugisy fruit {from frua); intemecionis, 
destruction (from internecio); opiSy help (from ops); pal* 
liniSy tine flour (from pollen); sUpiSy little money (m»m 
stipes), 

2. The following words occur only in certain cases of the 
aing^ar: — Fors (chance), in the nominative and ablative 
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forte, \yj chance, or accidentally. ImpSHs and imp^, the 
genitive and ablative of an obsolete nominative impes 
(vehemence^, for which impetus is commonly used. Lues 
(an epidemic), occurs only in the nominative, accusative 
(luem), and ablative {lue). 

3. The following occur only in certain cases of the singular 
and plural: — From the obsolete sordes (tilth), we have 
only the accusative and ablative singular, sordem and sorde; 
but the plural is complete. From the obsolete vepres (a 
thorn- bush), we have only the accusative and ablative 
singular, v^em and fyepre; but the plural is complete. Of 
the obsolete vicis or vix (change), there exist the genitive, 
accusative, and ablative singular, vicis, vicem, vice; the 

f plural is complete, except that the genitive is wanting. FiV 
force) exists in the nominative, accusative, and ablative 
singular, vis^ vim, vi; but the plural, vires, virium, viribus, 
&c. is complete. 

4. The following words occur in the singular in the ablative 
only, and, generally speaking, only in poetry : ambdge, 
compSde,fauce, oMce, prece, verbere. The last two occur also 
in prose. Terence also uses the dative preci, and Ovid the 
genitive verberis. But generally speaking, these words 
occur in all the cases of the plural. 

5. The following words also are used only in the ablative 
singular : — sponte (impulse), always with a possessive pro- 
noun, as m£a sporUe, of my own accord ; sua sponte, of his 
own accord. A number of verbal substantives of the fourth 
declension, occurring always joined either to a genitive or 
to a possessive pronoun — as jussu populi, by command of the 
people; mandatu Caesaris, by the order of Caesar; rogatu 
meo, at my request. So also natu, joined with magnus, 
major, maanmus^ and the expressions inpromptu, in procinctu, 
concessu, permissu, ejffiagitatu, and others. 

Note 1. Some nouns occur only in one particular case, and that only 
in peculiar expressions — as dids, in dids causae for the sake of appear- 
ance; nauci (gen.), in non naud facio, I do not consider it worth a 
fieurthing; and non nauci est, it is not worth a fiEurthing. To these must 
be added some datives of verbal substantives of the fourth declension, 
which occur only in connection with esse and dud — as derisui esse, to be 
a subject of derision; coniemptui esse, to be a subject of contempt; so 
also ostentui, despicatui dud, or esse. Of the same kind are injUias ire, to 
deny; suppetias ferre, to bring succour; venum dare, to sell; and venum 
ire, to be sold — the accusatives infUias, suppetias, and venum, being the 
only forms of these words that exist. 

2. Secus (sex), joined with the adjectives virile and muUthre, is used 
as an indeclinable expression, and may accordingly be put in apposi- 
tion to any case, nepeiundarum and repetundis (the genitive and 
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ablative of the participle repettmdae — ^namely, pecuniae) are the only 
forms used in the sense of * moneys extorted in an illegal manner.* The 
plural grcftes (thanks), and the plural of some monosyllabic neuters, 
as aera, jura^ rurat /arm, occur only in the nominative and accusative, 
and that chiefly in poetry. A few monosyllabic words of the third 
declension, as cor, 009, ms, sal, sol, vas (gen. vadis), have no genitive 
plural. 

§ 81. Some words have in the nominative two or three 
different terminations, in consequence of which they belong 
to different declensions, and sometimes also are of different 
genders — as eventus and eventum, an event ; jugulus and jugu- 
lumj the throat ; luxuria and luxuries^ luxury. 

Note, Several words of this kind have already been noticed — such as 
laurus, gen. Umri and Umrus (See § 71, note 5), and those Greek words 
which may have either a Greek or a Latin termination — as grammaHce 
and grammattca, (See § 55, note 4.) 

1. In the second declension, some masculines in tis have at the 
same time a neuter form in um — as callus and callum, ft 
wai t ; commentariits and commentariumy a memoir ; jugulus 
and juguluniy throat ; lupinus and lupinum, lupine ; porrus 
and porruniy leek; cubitus and cubitum, the elbow, or a 
cubit; balteus, and more rarely balteumy a belt; baculum, 
rarely baculus, a stick; clipeus, rarely clipeumy a shield; 
angiportus and angiportum, a narrow lane; tonitrus and 
tonitruum, vallus and vaUumy rictus and rictum. 

2. The following words belong either to the first or to the 
second declension, according to their terminations : menda 
and mendum, a fault; vespera and vesper y evening (the abla- 
tive, however, is commonly vespere or vesperiy according to 
the third declension; while vespery the evening star, en- 
tirely belongs to the second) ; araneu and araneusy a spider ; 
essedum ana esseda, a travelling carriage. 

3. The following words belong either to the first or to the 
fifth declension, according as they end in ia or ies: — bar^ 
baria and barbariesy a barbarous country ; mollitia and 
moUitieSy effeminacy ; luxuria and luamriesy luxury ; materia 
and materiesy matter, though the latter usually signifies 
timber. The genitive and dative singular of these words is 
rarely found mflected according to the fifth declension. 
(Compare § 73, note 3.) 

4. Some verbal substantives of the fourth declension in t^ 
have another form in ufn, following the second declension 
—as eventus and eventuniy an occurrence; suggestus and 
suggestumy the hustings. (Compare § 71, note 6.) 

5. The following must be noticed separately : — 
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PlebB and pfe&e^, gen. pfe6t> and p^Ef&et; or contracted, j^hi; 
the former following the third, and the latter the fifth de- 
clension. 

Jugerum (an acre), of the second declension, has certain fonns 
belonging to the third — ^namely, ablative jugere, genitive 
pluTdl jugerum, and dative and ablative yu^erifru^. 

JPames (hunger) bdongs to the third declension, but has in the 
ablative always /am6, according to the fifth, instead ^fafh^. 

Requies (rest), gen. requietis, but makes the accusatite aiHi 
ablative both requieterriy reqniete and requiem, requie. 

Gaus&pe, gaus&pis, and gaus&pwm (a piece of woollen <cloth), 
are neuter; the first two forms belong to the third, and 
the third to the second declension ; but there also exists the 
feminine ga/usapa of the first, and the masculine gattsapes, 
gen. iSf of the third declension. 

Praesepe, gen. praesepis (a manger), is neuter ; but praesepet, 
gen. praesepis, is feminine, and praesepium is neuter. 

Tapes, gen. tapetis (a carpet), is masculine ; but tap^te^ gen. 

tap^tis and tapetum, are neuter^ 
Ilia (a neut. plur.), the loins, makes its genitive plural ilium 

and iUorum, ana the dative and ablative iliJbus only. 
6. Some words have not only different terminations in the 

different cases, but the stem itself is different ; so that they 

may be regarded as different words ; e^ g. — 
Fsmur (thigh), gen. femSrie and femitUs (from the obsolete 

femen), 
Jecur (liver), gen. jecotis^ but als6 jecin6ri», jocindri»^ and 

jodn^rie, 
Juventuf and jv^venta (youth), gen. Juventutis and jiiventae, 

while Juventas (the goddess of youth) makes Juventatis, 
Senectus and senebta (old age), gen. deHectutis and senectae; 

but the latter, like Juventae, is used only in poetry. 
Pecus (cattle), when feminine, makes the genitive pecitdis; 

when neuter, pecdris. There is also a plural pecua, dat. and 

abl. pecubus, 

PenuB (provisions), gen. pendris, plur. pendra; but it is also a 
feminine of the fourth declension, gen. penils^ and a neuter, 
penum, of the second. The two last forms do not occur in 
the plural. 

CoUuvio and coUuvies (a mass of filth flowing together), are 
both feminine ; the former of the third, and the latter of the 
fifth declension. 

Scorpio and scorpius (a scorpion), are both masculine; the 
former of the third, and the latter of the second declension. 


NfiU. Some Greek words, on being adopted into the Latin lan^naffe^ 
retained their original termination, and at the same time receiTed a. 
Latin one — as cra^ (a vessel for mixing wine and water), gen. Croatia, 
and the Latin form cratira^ ae; d&fhas ^elephant), gen. ewphantis, and 
the Latin. iarBi depbantua^ i; the masouhne U&vm (the tiara), and the 
Latin feminine tioAra; didfhin (a dolphin), and ddf^unus», 

§ 82. Some substantives, though they have only one form in 
the singular, have in the plural either two forms of different 
genders, or one form only, which, however, differs in gender 
from the singular : — 

Jocus (a joke), plur. ^oci and loca. 

Locus (a place), plur. hca, places, but loci, passages in books ; 

tiiis distinction, however, is not always obs^r^ed. 
Carbasus (fem. linen), plur. carbasay sail. 
Coeium (heaven), plur. coelL 
Frenum (bit), plur.^eiu andft^ena, 
nostrum (a hatchet)^ plur. rastri and rostra, 
Ostrea ^oyster),, phiv. ostrsae and ostrea, 
Sibiiua (a hissing), plur. sibiU, aad in poetry sibih, 
Tariarus (ike lower world), pluv. in poetry Tartara. 
Babuium (bath), phur. halneoe, a public bath-house. 
Epulum (a solemn feast), plur. epuloB^ a meaL 
F<i» (a vessd), belong to the third d«ol«nBio% but follows 

ifk the plural the secondl, inim^ voMn/ffi, vosis^ 

Nate, The onl^ substantives of a really irregular declension are 
JwfSUr (or JvippdtT\ which makes its gpenitive JSvis, the remaining 
cases bemg regularly formed from Jovii ; senea^ (an old man) makes its 
genitive s^im; nia (snow), nXioit; aupelieao (furniture), gen. supeUectiUa; 
am) vifi (violence), theugn it makes the aocusatiye ayod ablative vim 
and vi, yet has the ploral vtres, virmm^ mribus, &o. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

TBRHINATIONB AND DECLBN8ION OP ADJECTIVES. 

\ 88, Adjectives are words which denote qualities, peculiar 
rities, and properties of persons or things^ provided these 
qualities, peculiarities, &c. are not regarded as independent 
existences. In fortis miles (a brave soldier), the word /or^tJ 
is an adjective, denoting the quality as connected with, or 
attached to, the soldifer; but fbrtitudo (bravery), which 
likewise denotes a quality, i». yet not. an adjective, hut a suh- 
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Btantive, because the quality expressed hjfartitudo is regarded 
as an independent existence. 

§ 84. An adjective, therefore, is commonly joined to a sub- 
stantive, with which it agrees in gender, number, and case. 
In order to make it agree in gender, an adjective must have 
three different terminations to mark the genders. This, how- 
ever, is not always the case, for some adjectives have only two 
terminations to mark the gender, one for the masculine and 
feminine, and the second for the neuter; while a large number 
have only one termination for all the genders. 

Note, What is here sftid of a^ectiTos, holds good also of participles, 
which, as far as their form is concerned, must be regarded, and are 
treated, as adjectives. 

§ 85. There are only two classes of adjectives which have 
three distinct terminations for the three genders — namely, 
those in us and er, both forming the feminine in a and the 
neuter in um — as bonus (good), fem. 6ona, neut. bonum; 
amatus (beloved), fem. amata, neut. amatum; liber (free), 
fem. libera, neut. liberum; niger (black), fem. nigra, neut. 
nigrum. To these must be added the single adjective satur, 
fem. satura, neut. saturum. (§ 57, note 1.) 

Those adjectives which retain the e before the r in the geni- 
tive singular (see ^ 58), also retain that vowel in the feminine 
and neuter — as in liber, libera, liberum; while those which 
throw it out in the genitive, also drop it in the feminine 
and neuter — as niger, nigra, nigrum. 

Respecting the declension of these adjectives, it must be 
observed that the masculine and neuter forms follow the 
second declension, but the feminine in a the first. 

Note. It has already been observed that there are a number of 
a^eetives and pronouns in tu, a, «m, which make their genitive in all 
genders in ius, and their dative in t^ though they are regular in all 
other respects. (See § 58, note 3.) 

§ 86. There are, however, thirteen adjectives in er which 
make their feminine in is, and the neuter in e, all of which 
forms follow the third declension. (Compare § 65 (a) 2 and 
3 ; I 67. 5.) The three genders can be distinguished only 
in the nominative singular, since the declension of the mas- 
culine is quite the same as that of the feminine. These 
adjectives are : — 

Masc. Fem. Neut. 

ocer, acrisj acre (gen. acris), sharp. 

tUacer, cUacris, alacre (gen. alaeris), cheerfhL 
campesteTf canmekriSf oampestre (gen. oampestris), belonging to a plain or 
eeUbeTf celwris, ode&re (gen. Celebris), famous. [field. 
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Maao. Fern. Neut. 

eder, eeleris, cdere (gen. cderis)^ swift. 

equesteTf equestris, equestre (gen. equestris), equestrian. 

palusteTf palustriSf palustre ^en. palustris), marshy. 

pedester, pedestriSf pedestre (gen. pedestris), on foot. 

jfvter, putris, ptUre (gen. putris), rotten. ' 

galuber, satubris, salubre (gen. salwris), wholesome. 

Silvester, silvestris, silvestre Q^n. siloestris), woody. 

ierrester, terrestris, ierrestre (gen. terrestris), earthy. 

voluoer, vohicris, volttcre (gen. vdlucris), swift, winged. 

Note 1. These adjectives seem originally to have had only two ter- 
minations, is for hoth the masculine and feminine, and e for the neuter ; 
and there are instances even in the very best writers, though chiefly in 
prose, in which the masculine ends, like the feminine, in tV, as Cic. De 
Divin. iL 4 : locus eelehriSf a £Eunous place ; Caes. De BeU. Gall. iL 18, 
and vi. 34. 

2. The names of months ending in er are likewise adjectives of this 
kind — as September, October, November, December, the masculine sub- 
stantive mensis (month) being understood to each of them. The 
feminine of these names of months occurs rarely in any other connec- 
tion except with the plurals calendae and idus — as calendae l^ptembres, 
idus Novembres; but Horace also uses libertas Deoembris, the freedom 
enjoyed in December. The neuter is never used. 

§ 87. Adjectives in is, and the comparatives in tor, have 
onhr two tenninations — one for the masculine and feminine, 
and the second for the neuter. Those in is make their neuter 
in By and the comparatives in ior make their neuter in ius — as 
levis (masc. and fem.), leve (neut.), light ; pulchrior (masc. and 
fem.), pulchrius (neut.), handsomer. All the forms of these 
adjectives belong to the third declension ; both kvis and leve 
making their genitive levis, and pulchrior as well as pulchrius 
make pulchrioris. (Compare § 65 (a) 3, {b) 3.) 

Note, There are twelve acyeotives which have double forms; one in 
us, a, um, and the other in t^ e — namely : — 

JS^ttfftts, a, um, and h^ugis, e, with two yokes. 
JBSeanimus, a, um, and eaunimis, e, dead. 
HUarus, a, um, and hilaris, e, cheerful. 
ImbedUus, a, um, and imbecilUs, e, weak, imbecile. 
Imberbus, a, um, and imberbis, e, without a beard. 
Inermus, a, um, and inermis, e, unarmed. 
Infrenua, a, um, and in/rents, e, without a bridle. 
MvlUjugus, a, um, and muUijtigis, e, with many yokes. 
Qftadrijugus, a, um, and quadrijugis, e, with four yokes. 
Semiermus, a, um, and semiermisy e, half-armed. 
Semianimus, a, um, and semianimis, e, half-dead. 
Unanimus, a, um, and unanimis, e, unanimous. 

The adjectives acctms, decHvis, and procUvis, are sometimes likewise 
used as adjectives of tliree terminations, in us, a, um ; but only very 
rarely. 
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§ 88. All other adjectiyes have only one termination fbr all 
genders, and all belong to the third declension. (Compare 
1 65 (6) 2.) For example, sapiens, wise ; filijSf happy ; legens, 
reading; concors, unanimous; atrox, atrocious; locuples, rich; 
memor, remembering. But although in these adjectives the 
neuter is like the two other genders^ still it differs from them 
bj having, according to the general rule, the nominative, 
accusative, and vocative singular alike, and by the same cases 
of the plural ending in ia; hence the neuter nominative, 
accusative, and vocative of prudens is prudens, and the same 
cases in the plural are all prudentia. ^Compare §§ 66 and 67.) 
Vetus (old), gen. veterisy alone makes the plural Vetera, 

Note 1. The neuter pluial of aidjeetiTeg ef one terminstion oeenrs 
only in those ending in ns, as, rs, aa:, ie, and ox; and in numerals ending 
in plex — as elMoniia (from degan8\ sapientia (from sapiens), LaritusHa 
^from Larinas), solertia (from solers), concordia (frt>m concors), tenacia. 
(from tenax), fdicia (from feUa), airocia (from airoas), simpltcia (from 
simpleai). To these most be added the following : — ano^, of two sides 
or doubtful ; praeoeps, ]^recipitous ; locuples, noh; par, equal i h^m^ 
blunt; teres, round; verstcolor, of different colours. Some adjectives 
of one termination, which generally have no neuter plural^ are never- 
theless used with neuter substantives in the dative and ablative plural 
— as euppUcibus verbis^ with supi^nt words; puberibus (from pubes), 
falm, with full-grown leaves. 

2. Some adjectives have different fbrms, one being of three terminar 
tions, and the other of one — as opulentus, a, nm (wealthy), and opulens; 
molentus^ a, um (violent), and violens* Dives (rich) is properly an 
a4}octive of one termination; but there is also a contracted form dig 
(gen. diiis), which makes its neuter dite^ though it is of very rare occar> 
rence. 

S. A number of nouns which are in reality substantives, especially 
those ending in tor (fem. frix), and those compounded with feie (from 
facio), and cola (from ooh), are sometimes joined to other substantives, 
as if they were adjectives — ^as victor eaeerdtus, a victorious army; uUrices 
deae, the avenging goddesses ; arti/ea moiusy an artistic movement ; turba 
incola, the inhabiting crowd, or crowd of inhabitants. These expres- 
sions, however, occur more frequently in poetry than in prose. Some 
substantives of this kind, when used as adjectives, even form a neuter 
plural — as victricia arma (victorious arms), just as if victrix vrere at real 
adjective of one termination. Poets often take greater license, em- 
ploying not only such words as senex (an old man), and^i^ents (a young 
man), m the sense of * old * and * young : * even the Greek patronymics 
hi as and is are used by them as mere ai^ectives — as Pelias hasia, a 
Pelian spear; that is, a spear made of wood grown on Mount PeUon; 
Ausonis ora, the Ausonian coast; Hesperides aquae, Hesperian (western) 
waters. 

4. The following adjectives are indeclinable : — 

Frugi (discreet), properly a dative of the obsolete frux; hence homo 
frum, hominisjirum, nonunes fruffi, &c. 

Neqiiam (good for nothing) occuxs ojoly as a neuter in connectioa 
with the verbs esse and habere. 
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Opus and neeesse (necessary) are likewise indeclinable, and occur 
only in connection with esse. 

Praesto (ready or at hand) occurs only with esse. 

Semis (and a half) occurs only in connection with numerals; and the 
conjunction et (and) being omitted, must be rendered by * and a half' 
— OS recipe uneias quatuor semiSj take four ounces and a half. 

PaUs, neut. pote (able), occurs only in the nominative in connection 
with the verb esse, with which it is contracted into ppsse (to be able^. 

Damnas (condemned) is used only as a law term in connection with 
the imperatives esto and sunio. 

5. The following adjectives are deficient, having either not all cases 
or not both numbers : — 

Of the feminine cetera^ neut. ceterum (the other), the masculine nomi- 
native ceterus is not used; but all the other cases both of the singular 
and plural are very common. 

Tlie genitive pHmoris (of the first) has no nominative; but in the 
plural it is very common in the sense of ' chiefs^ or ' leaders/ 

Of soniisy puberiSy and seminScis (guilty, full-grown, and half-dead), the 
nominative sons, pubes, and seminex, do not occur. 

The words emex, lawless; exspes, hopeless, occur only in the nomi- 
native. 

Paud (a few) and plerigue (many, or the greater number) are used 
only in the plural; but the singular now and then occurs in connection 
with collective substantives — as pleraque nobilitasy the greater part of 
the nobUity; pleraqtie jwoentus,ihe greater part of the youths; plerusque 
exercitus, the greater part of the army. Plertque has no genitive, but 
that of plurimi supplies its place. 

The vocatives macte and macH are the only forms that occur of this 
adjective. It is said to be a compound of maffis and attcttts, so that its 
meaning is * more increased,* or simply * increased.' 


CHAPTER XIV. 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

§ 89. As adjectives denote qualities, and as the same quality 
existing in two different persons or things may be in a higher 
degree in the one than in the other; and again, as among 
many persons or things possessing the same quality, one 
may possess it in the highest degree, every language has 
some means or other to express these different degrees. Their 
number is three — the Positive, Comparativey and Superla- 
tive. The positive is the adjective in its fundamental form — 
as bonus, good ; felix, happy ; fortis, brave. When a compa- 
rison is instituted between two persons or things in regard to 
a quality they have in common, or when the same quality 
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existing in the same object is compared with itself at different 
times, and when the result of the comparison is that the quality 
exists in one object in a higher degree than in the other, or 
at one time in a higher degree than at another, the compa- 
rison is expressed hj the comparative ; e,g.y he is loiser than 
his brother ; he is vmer now than he ever has been. When 
a comparison is instituted between more than two objects in 
reg^a to a quality which they have in common, and when 
the result of the comparison is that one possesses the quality 
in a higher degree than the others, or we may say in the 
highest degree, this degree is the superlative ; e,g.f he is the 
most diligent of all my pupils ; Socrates was the wisest of all 
the GreeKs. In all these^oints the Latin language follows 
the same principle as the English. 

Note, In one point, however, the Latin language differs — namely, 
when we compaie two different qualities existing in the same object, 
we in English put only one of the ai^yectives in the comparative, while 
the Latin language has them both in the comparative; e^., my friend 
is more learned tnan just, where the Latin is juster — amicus meus doetior 
est quam jusiior. The Latin language, moreover, frequently employs the 
comparative in an elliptical manner, where we should say either ' too* 
or * rather* — as doetior, *more learned^* namely, than should be; that 
is, * rather learned,' or * too learned.' In like manner the Latin lan- 
guage is very partial to the use of the superlative (as all southern 
nations are apt to speak in strong terms) where we simply say * very' 
— as dodissimus may either mean * the most learned man' or * a very 
learned man.' It should be observed that when the result of a com- 
parison between two objects in regard to a common qaality is that 
both possess the same in an equal degree, the comparison is indicat<^ 
in Latin as in English, not by the comparative, but by certain particles 
joined to the positive; e.g., he is 05 learned as his brother, aeoue doctus 
est ac frater; ne is (u lesjrned as he is troublesome, aeque aoctus est 
(US molestus. 

§ 00. The comparative degree is formed in Latin by the 
termination tor (for the masculine and feminine) and ius 
(for the neuter^ being added to the stem of the adjective, 
as it appears m any of the oblique cases — as opulmUus, 
comp. opulent-ior, ius; sapiens, comp. sapient-ior, ius; sagax, 
comp. sagac-ioTj ius; liber, comp. liber-ior, ius; pulcher, comp. 
pulchr-ior, ius; levis, comp. lev-ior, ius. Those adjectives in 
er which lose the e in the oblique cases, of course lose it also 
in the comparative — as in liber, liberior, and pulcher, pulchrior. 
Sinister (left) alone has sinisterior, although its genitive is 
sinistri. All comparatives follow the third declension, making 
their genitive in oris. (Compare § 65 (b) 3.) 

Note, From the comparative of some ac^ actives there is formed a 
sort of diminutive by attaching to the neuter the termination ettlut as 
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dtams Qiard), comp. durius, dim. durivscuhis (a little harder); grandis 
(grand), comp. grandiuSf dim. ffrandiusculus (a little grander). 

§ 91. The superlative is fonned by adding the termination 
wHmuSj a, um, to the stem of the adjective, as it appears 
in any of the oblique cases — as opulentti^f sup. opulent-issimttSy 
Qy um; sapiens, sup. sapient-issimus, a, um; sagax, sup. sagac- 
issimuSy a, um; leviSy sup. lev-issimus, a, um. 

Note. In early Latinity, the termination of the superlative was 
issUtnttSf which form still occurs in poetry, and in Sallust, who is gene- 
rally partial to ancient forms of words. 

§ 92. All adjectives ending in er make the superlative by 
adding rtmus, a, um^ to the masculine nominative of the posi- 
tive — as pulcheTy sup. pulcherrimiLS ; liber ^ sup. liberrimus; 
aceTy sup. acerrimus; celd)€r, sup. celeberrimus, Vetus (old, 
g'en. veter-is) likewise makes its superlative veterrimusj and 
nuperus (late, from nuper), nuperrimus. Maturus (early) has 
two forms in the superlative, maturissimus and maturrimusy 
but the latter especially in the adverb maturrime, 

§ 93. The following adjectives in lis—facilis (easy), difficilis 
(difficult), gracilis (slender, thin), humilis (numble, low), 
simiUs (similar), and dissimilis (dissimilar) — form their super- 
lative by adding limus to the stem — ns facil-limus, difficil-limus, 
simil-limus, &c. All other adjectives in lis form tneir super- 
lative in the regular manner — as utiliSy sup. util-issimus, 

§ 94. Adjectives ending in dicusy ftcuSy and vdlus (from 
the verbs dico, facto, and volo), make the comparative by 
changing us into entiar, and the superlative by changing 
us into entissimus, just as if the positive ended in ens — 
as maledicus (slanderous), comp. maledicentior, sup. male- 
dieentissimus ; munificus (munificent), comp. muni/icentiorj 
sup. munificentissimus ; malevplus (ill-disposed), comp. male- 
volentior, sup. malevolentissimus. The two a(^ectives egSnus 
(poor or needy) and provtdus (provident), likewise fonn their 
comparative and superlative from egens and providens, so that 
they have egentiar, egentissimus, and providentior, providentis- 
simus. 

The masculine and neuter of all superlatives follow the 
second declension, and the feminine the iirst. 

Note. The participles of the present ending in ns^ and those of the 
perfect passive in «s, are likewise capable of forming degrees of com- 
parison, if they have the meaning of an adjective — as amans (loving), 
comp. amanHor, super, amantissimus; dodtts (taught or learned), comp. 
dodior, super. docUssimus, But the future participle in rus and the 
gerundive in dus have no degrees of comparison. 

§ 95. Some adjectives form their degrees of comparison in 
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an irregular manner, or rather from obsolete words and diffe- 
rent stems — as, 


Positira 
Bonus, good, 
Mains, bad, 
Magnus, great, 
Multus, much. 

Parvus, small, 

Nequam, good for nothing, 

VVugi, cheerful, 


Comparatlroi. 

meUor, ius, 
p^r, ptfjus, 
major, majus, 
plus (gen. pluris), 
pluraJ, plures, plura. 
minor, minus, 
nequior, ius, 
Jrugalior, ius. 


Bopo'latire. 

opiimus, a, urn. 
pessimus, a, urn. 
maximus, a, um, 
plurimus, a, um. 


mtntmus, a, um, 
nequissimus, a, um. 
/ruffolissimus, a, um. 


Senex (an old man) and jnvenis (a young* man), although 
substantives^ yet have a comparative senior and junior^ but 
no superlative, the place of which is supplied by natu maxi- 
mu8 and natu minimus. 

Note, MuUus properly signifies ' much,* but in poetry it is also used 
in the sense of * many* — as muUa tabula, many a table; rnxdia vietima, 
many a yictim. The same is the case with plurimus, which in the 
singular signifies ' a great many* — as plurima avis; that is, plurimae aves, 
a great many birds. Both words, however, commonly occur only in 
the plural. The comparative plus exists in the singular only in the 
neuter gender (nom. and aoc. plus, gen. pluris, and aol. pbtre), and is 
used as a substantive; but the plural plures (maso. and fern.), plura 
(neut.), is complete, gen. plurium, dat. pluribus, &c. 

^ 96. Some adjectives have two irreg-ular forms of the 
superlative, and sometimes with a slight difference in mean- 
ing—as. 


Positive. 
axterus, being without, 

inferus, being below, 
superus, being above. 


posterus, one who follows, posterior, 


Comparatire. Superlatire. 

exterior, outer, extremus (rarely eai^imus), 

the last. 
infXmus, or contracted, Imus. 
supremus, the last in point 

of time, and swnmns, the 

highest. 
postremus, the last, and 

postumus, ojae bom alter 

his father^s death. 


inferior, 
superior. 


Note. Some of the four positives here given, such as infertu, superus, 
&nd posterus, do not occur in the nominative masculine, but the other 
genders and the oblique cases do occur. The plural exteri is used in 
the sense of * foreign;* superi in the sense of *the gods of heaven;' 
inferi in the sense of * the gods of the lower world;' and posteri in the 
sense of * descendants.* 

§ 97. There are a few comparatives and superlatives to which 
there is no adjective in the positive, and wnich are generally 
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derived from adverbs, though some of thera cannot be derived 
either from adjectives or from adverbs — namely, 

Comparative. Superlative. 

dterior^ situated on this side, cUimus, from the adverb citra, 

ulterior, placed beyond, uliimusy from the adverb ultra, 

interior^ interior, intimus, from the adverb intra, 

propior, nearer, proaeimm, from the adverb prope, 

deterior, inferior, deterrimtts, the lowest. 

odor, quicker, oeissimus, from the Greek wxvf . 

potior, preferable, potissimusy from the obsolete potta, 

§ 87, note 4. 

prior, first of two, primus, from the adverb prae. 

tequior, seguius, or secius, less good, from the adverb secus, 

anterior, being before another, from the adverb ante, 

Nate 1. The following adjectives have a superlative, but no compa- 
rative: — diversiis (different), diversissimus ; faUus (false), falsisaimus; 
iw^us (faanovis), inclitiasimus ; novits (new), novissimus ; rncer (sacred), 
gacerrimus, Vetus has veterrimus, but vetustus, which has the same 
meanmg, furnishes the comparative vetustior, and has also a superlative 
vetustissimus. 

2. Many adjectives, especially such as are derived from verbs, and 
end in Uis and bUis, together with those in His, derived from substan- 
tives, have a comparative, but not a superlative. But this rule is not 
without exceptions, among which may be mentioned amabilis (amiable^, 
nobilis (noble), tgnobiUs (ignoble), mobilis (moveable), fertilis (fertile), 
utHia (useful). 

§ 98. There are many adjectives which cannot have any 
degrees of comparison at all, because they denote qualities 
which cannot be conceived to exist in a higfher or lower 
deffree than that in which they commonly appear. This is 
chiefly the case with those which denote the material of which 
something' is made, origin, and a definite time — as auretts, 
golden; ar^e^e^^^, made of silver; ligneuSy woodie.n\ JRomantis, 
Roman; paternus, paternal; hibermis, winterly; hodiernus, 
belonging to this day ; mvus, alive ; exanimiSj dead ; caecus, 
blind; ^Tit^^r, left-handed; ater,h\hck ; stirdtes, desif; jefunus, 
not having breakfasted ; and many others. But it must be 
observed that when such words assume a figurative meaning, 
a comparative may still be used : e,g. caecus, in the sense of 
' a person who cannot see/ has no comparative ; but when it 
denotes moral blindness, we may say, e.g, ' this man is more 
blind to the truth than another.' So also sinister cannot 
have a comparative in its primary meaning, but in the sense 
of ' awkward' it may have one. 

§ 99. Many adjectives do not form their degrees of com- 
parison in the ordinary way, by means of terminations, partly 
because the affixing of the terminations to the stem would 
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produce a disagreeable sound, and partly for other less obvious 
reasons. Adjectives of this class express the comparative 
degree by ad(ung the adverb magis (more^, and the superla- 
tive by adding maxime (most) to the positive — as pos. iaaneus 
(lit), comp. magis idoneus, sup. maxtme idoneus. This is the 
case — 

1. With all adjectives ending in tM in which the U3 is preceded 
by a vowel — as idoneus ; dubius, doubtful ; necessarius, 
necessary. 

Note. As qu counts only for 6 or A (see § 4, note), adjectives in which 
u8 is preceded by qu have their regular comparative and superlative — 
as antiquus (ancient), antiquior, antiquissimus. Some adjectives ending 
in uus also sometimes form their degrees of comparison in the ordinary 
way — as strenuus (strenuous), strenuior, sirenuissimus ; aasiduti* (assi- 
duous), cissiduioTy assiduissimus ; so also vactms (empty), eaeiguus. (small). 
Adjectives in ius rarely form their degrees, but if they do, they east 
out the i of the stem — as noceius (hurtful), comp. nojcior for noxiior; 
induatriua (industrioas), comp. indusfyrtor for indttstriior; egregius (dw- 
tinguished), comp. egregior for egrtgiiwr. Of those in »i<9, the only ones 
which have a superiative are egregius, ^regusimttgf and pita (pious), 
piigimua, 

2. Many adjectives which are compounds of verbs or substan- 
tives, such as those ending in ger and fer (from gero and 

fe7'o)f and many others — as ianivomuSf fire-spitting ; degenevy 
degenerate ; discolor, of aiiferent colours * inops, poor : 
7ruig7ui?iimttSy generous. Those ending in aicuSj^^cus, and 
volits (from dtco, facio, volo ; see § 04), however, as well as 
those compounded with arSy mens, and cor, 'OiB.j have their 
regular degrees — as iners, sollers, demens, amens, cancers, 
discors, vecors, 

3. Most derivative adjectives ending in alis, dris, bundus, 
icus, His, ^us, inus, ivus, orus, tlmus, fdns — as naturalis, 
natural ; furibundus, full of fury ; modicus, moderate ; senilis, 
peculiar to an old man; rabidus, rabid; peregrinus, foreign; 
furtivus, thieviah; ca?iorus, sonorous ; querulus,Q\xskTrelsoine; 
legitimes, legitimate. To these must be added the adjectives 
ending in dtus, derived from substantives — as barbatus, 
bearded ; cordatus, prudent or wise. 

Note. There are several exceptions to this rule. Some of these ad- 
jectives have both the comparative and the superiative — as HbentlU 
(liberal), hospitalis (hospitable), divinus (divine). Others have only the 
comparative — as rusticus (rustic), aequalis (equal), capttaUs (mortal) 
popularis (popular), regalis (kingly), saluiaris (wholesome), citriUs (be- 
longing to a citizen), tempestivus (in proper time). 

4. The following adjectives have no regular degrees, though 
there are no apparent reasons for the deficiency, and they 
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must, accordingly, be remembered separately: — almnsj 
nourishing; cadtums, falling or fragile', calvusjhM; curmis, 
crooked; ferits, wild; gnarus^ knowing; lacer and mutilusy 
mutilated ; lassus, tired ; mediocris, middling ; memory 
mindful; miruSj wonderful; navusy industrious; rudwy 
rude ; trtucy fierce. 

Note. Sometimes an acyeotive, instead of being put in the saperla- 
tive, has per (the Ghreek fri^i, beyond or above measure) prefixed to it 
— ^as permagnus, peroommodm. Others take jmkm in a similar sense — as 
praegelidtu (yerj cold). Adjectives thus compounded with per or prae 
have no degrees of comparison, except praeclarw (illustrious), which is 
treated as a simple adjective, and accordingly has its degrees prae- 
darior and praeclarimmus. It should further be observed that poets 
sometimes form ^e comparative and superlative of such adjectives as 
usually form their degrees in the regular manner by the adverbs magis 
and rmjueime. 


CHAPTEIER XV. 

' NUMERALS. 

§ 100. Most numerals are in reality adjectives denoting 
number — as one man {untis homo), the m*st man (prtmt^ 
homo), temi militesy three and three soldiers together ; duplex 
numerus, the double number. Only one class of numerals 
belongs to the adverbs — as semel, once ; biSy twice ; ter, thrice. 
All numerals are divided into six classes: — I. Cardinal nu- 
merals, or those which simply denote the number of objects, 
and answer to the question * how many?' — as one, two, 
three ; 2. Ordinal numerals, or those indicating the order or 
succession of objects — as the first, second, third; 3. DiS' 
tributive numeraUy or those which denote how many each 
time — as terni, three each time; 4. Multiplicative numerals, 
denoting how many fold a thing is — as triplexy threefold; 
5. Proportional numeral, denoting how many times more 
one thing is than another — as triplum, three times as much ; 
and lastly, 6. Adverbial numerals, denoting how many times 
a thing happens or is done — as quater, four times. 

§ 101. The first three cardinal numerals — unus, a, um (one); 
duo, duae, duo (two) ; and tres, tria — are declinable ; the rest, 
up to two hundred, are indeclinable, but from two hundred 
up to a thousand they are declinable, and have three termi- 
nations for the three genders. Miille, one thousand, is an 
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indeclinable adjective, but it has a plural, mtV/ia, which is 
declinable, and used as a substantive. The Latin language 
has no words to express any higher units than 1000 ; such 
as a million, billion, &;c. must be expressed by a para- 
phrase in the form of a multiplication. Hence a million is 
said to be 'ten times a hundred thousand,' decies centena 
mittia; two millions, accordingly, is vicies centena millia — 
that is, twenty times a hundred thousand; centies centena 
millia, a hundred times a hundred thousand — that is, ten 
millions, &c. 

The following table contains the principal cardinal nume- 
rals, according to which all others may be formed : — 

1. L wiitSf una, unum. 

2. II. duoy duae, duo, 

3. III. trea, trio, 

4. nil. or IV. quatuor. 

5. y. quinque, 

6. VI. sea?. 

7. VII. septem, 

8. VIII. octo. 

9. IX. or Villi, naoem. 

10. X. decern, 

11. XL undecim, 

12. XIL duodecim. 

13. XIII. tredecim, or decern et tf^ (trio), or irea (trio) et decern, 

14. XIV. qucUuordecim. 

15. XV. qumdecim, 

16. XVL sedecim, aeiKdedm, or decern et sea, 

17. XVII. decern et sepiem, or septetndedm, 

18. XVIII. decern et octo, or duodetnffinti, 

19. XIX. decern et novem^ or undeviffinti, 

20. XX. viginU, 

21. XXI. untis (a, urn) el viginti, or viginti unus (a, um). 

22. XXII. duo (duae) et vigifiH, or viginti duo (duae), 

23. XXIII. ires (trio) et viginti, or viginti tres (trio). 

24. XXIV. quatuor et viginti, or viginti quatuor. 

28. XXVIII. duodetriginta, more rarely octo et viginti, or viginti octo. 

29. XXIX. undetriginta, more rarely novem et -viginti^ or viginti 

30. XXX. tr^nta. Inovem. 

31. XXXI. unus (a, um) et triginta, or triginta unus (a, um), 
40. XL. quadraginta. 

50.' !•• quinqtiaginta. 

60. LX. seaxxginta, 

70l LXX. septuaginta. 

80! LXXX. octoginta. 

90*. XC. nonaginta. 

99. IC. or XCIX. nonaginta novem, or novem et nonaginta, or umlecentnm 

100. ^* centum. 

lOL ^^- f^^^*^ ^ ^nus (a, um), or centum unus. 

102. ^^^' «'»'«"* ^ duo (duae), or centum duo. 

200. CC. ducenti, ae, a. 
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300. GCG. treomti, ae, a. 

400. COCC. quadrinffetUij ae, a. 

500. D. or 10. quivgentif ae, a, 

600. DC. sexoenUy ae^ a, 

700. DOC. aepUoffentiy ae^ ct, 

800. DCCO. octitiffenti, ae, a. 

900. DCCCC. nongenti, ae, a. 

1000. M.orClO. mt«e. 
2000. dOCIO. or MM. duo miHia, or bis mille. 
3000. dOClOClO. or MMM. tna miUia, or ier mUle, 

5000. loo. qmn^ie miUia, or quinquies mille, 

10,000. CGIOO. decern mUUa^ or decies mille, 

100,000. OCCIOOO. amUum miUia^ or ceniies miile. 

Note 1. It is tmnecessary here to inqaire into the origin of the 
Latin symbols for numbers ; suffice it to say, that M alone seems 
to be a real letter, and the initial of miUe. The other leading 
symbols are I = 1, V = 5, X == 10, L = SO, C = 100, lO or D = 500, 
M or CIO = 1000. In reading the Latin symbols, the following points 
must be observed: — 1. Two symbols of equal value are added together 
— ^as II = 2, CC = 200. 2. A symbol of less value before one of greater 
is subtracted — as IX = 9, XC = 90. 3. A symbol of less value after 
one of greater is added — as XI = 11, CX =110. 4. Each inverted C 
(O) after the symbol 10 (500), indicates that the latter must be multi- 
plied by ten, so that 100 is 5000, and 1000, 50,000. 5. When we 
place as many C before I as there are inverted after it, we double 
the number— as 100 = 5000, but CCIOO = 10,000 ; again, lOOO == 
50,000, but CCCIOOO == 100,000; and a million would accordingly be 
expressed by CCCCIOOOO. 

2. From the above table it will be seen that in all the numbers 
between 20 and 100 we may put the smaller number either with el 
before the greater, or without the e^ after the greater — as viginti unus^ 
or unus et viginti^ twenty-one, or one-and-twenty. For the numbers 
18, 19, 28, 29, 38, 39, 48, 49, 58, 59, 68, 69, 78, 79, 88, 89, 98, 99, the 
expressions in the form of a subtraction by means of de are more fre- 
quent than the others. Hence it is more advisable to say, duodevigintiy 
undevigitUi, duodetriginiOf undetriginiay undecentum, &c. than decern et octo, 
decern et novem, octo ^ viginti, novem et vigintiy &c. Above 100, the 
greater number always precedes the smaller either with or without et — 
as mille umts, or mille et unus; centum seax^gintay or centum et mxaginta ; 
mille trecenH nonaginta novem, or mille et irecenti nonaginta novem, 

§ 102. In regard to the declension of unuSy a, um, it has 
already been remarked (§ 58, note 3) that it is one of those 
adjectives which form the g-enitive in all genders in lus, and 
the dative in I; and that in the other cases the masculine and 
neuter follow the second declension, and the feminine the first. 

Note. It should be observed, however, that now and then w^e meet 
with the genitive masculine uni, and with the dative »»o, or in the 
feminine unae; but these are irregularities. Notwithstanding its 
meaning, the numeral unue occurs also in the plural {uni, unae, una), 
but only when joined to such substantives as have no plural — as unae 
nwptiae, one marriage; unae literae, one letter; una castra, one camp. 



Maso. 

Fem. 

Neut 

Nom. 

dtto. 

duae. 

duo. 

Gen. 

duorum. 

duSrum, 

duSrum. 

Dat. 

duobtiSf 

dudbuSf 

duobus. 

Aco. 

duds (or duo)f 

dtidSf 

duo. 

AbL 

duSbttSy 

duSbuSf 

duobus. 
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The singular as well as the plural of unus is also used in the sense of 
* alone/ or * the same'— as «m Ronumi, the Romans alone; unis moribus, 
with the same manners; wius OracchuSf Gracchus alone. 

§ 103. Duo and tres of coarse occur only in the plural, and 
are declined as follows : — 

M.4rF. Neut 
Nom. treSy trio. 
Gten. trium, trium. 
Dat. tr^buSy triJbus. 
Ace. tres, iria. 
Abl. ti^duSf tribus. 

Note, The word am6o, cmhas, ambo (both) is declined like duo. The 
genitive plural of duo is sometimes duum, instead of duorum — as duum 
milliumf of two thousand. 

§ 104. Centum itself is indeclinable; but dueerUi, ae, a; 
trecenti, ae^ a; quadringenti, &;c. down to nongenti, are all 
plural adjectives, the masculine and neuter of which follow 
the second declension, and the feminine the first. Mille is 
commonly treated as an indeclinable adjective, and is accord- 
ingly joined to any case of a substantive ; but it has a com- 
plete plural, milliay gen. millium, dat. miUibtM, &c. which is 
regarded as a substantive of the neuter gender — as duo milliay 
tria milliay quatuor millia, multa miUia, &c. and is accordingly 
followed by the genitive of the objects counted — as tria miUia 
militum, 3000 soldiers. 

Note. MtUe also is sometimes used as a substantive, followed by a 
genitive — as mille militum, 1000 soldiers; but this generally happens 
only in sentences where mille is either nominative or accusative. 
Iq the other cases, it does not occur except in connection with miUia ; 
e.g., cum octo milUbus peditumy mille equitumy * with 8000 foot and 1000 
horse;' where miUey like millibuSy is m the ablative. When smaller 
(adjective) numerals follow after milliay and the name of the objects 
counted follows after the smaller numerals, it is in the same case as 
milliay and not in the genitive — as oaesi sunt tria milUa seascenti viginH 
milites (for militum) — ^^ there were slain 3620 soldiers;' but if the name 
of the objects counted precedes the word milliay it is commonly in the 
genitive — as Caesar GaUorum duo miUia quingentos sex cepit — ^'Caesar 
took 2506 Gauls prisoners.* 

The expressions bis milley ter milhy quater miUey &c. occur more com- 
monly m poetry than in prose. 

§ 105. Ordinal numerals are adjectives of three termina- 
tions — ^masculine usy feminine a, neuter um. With the excep- 
tion of primus and secundusy they are all formed from the 
cardinal numerals. The following table contains the principal 
ordinal numerals, according to which all the others may be 
formed : — 
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1 . primus f the first. 

2. aecundus or alter, the second. 
3w tertius, the third. 

4. ^tfar^tw, the fourth. 

5. quintus, the fifth. 

6. seietitSf the sixth. 

7. septimuSf the seventh. 

8. octatmSf the eighth. 

9. non»«, the ninth. 

10. decimus, the tenth. 

11. «nc2ec>9nu«, the eleventh. 

12. dttodecimus, the twelfth, &c. 

13. tertius decimus, rarely decimus et tertius. 

14. quarttis decimus, rarely deeimus et quartus, &c. 

15. quintus decimus. 

16. seaius decimus, 
17« Septimus decimus. 

18. duodevicesimus, Ttaely odavus decimus. 

19. un<imcesam««, rarely nonus decimus. 

20. rusestmtt^ (or viffesimus). 

21. untt« e^ vioesimus (una et vicesima, unum et vicesimum), more 

rarely primus et vioesimus, or tricesimus primus. 

22. alter (rarely secundus) et vioesimus, vioesimus alter, or cfuo et 

23. ^er^ttM e< vioesimtu, or ince9»«nt«« tertius. [vioesimus. 

24. ouar^iM e^ vioesimus, or vioesimus quartus, &c. 

28. duodetricesimtts, more rarely odainM e^ vioesimus, and vioesimus 

octavus. 

29. uiuJe^nceMmtM, more rarely nont^ e^ vice^'mtes, and vtoesimus 
90. fn'cestmtcs, or tri^eaimus. \nonus. 
31. primus et tricestmus, tricesimus primus, or t«ntt« e^ irioesimus. 

(See ahove, 20.) 

38. duodequadragesimus, more rarely oc^amM 6^ tricesimus, or <nce- 

MmtM octavus. 

39. undequadragesimus, more rarely no9:u« a^ tricesimus, or tricesimus 

40. ^voc^OM^TntM. [ftont<«. 
50. ^tfl^tfo^stmus. 

60. setMK^e^mu^. 

70. 9ep^tMij)«MmfM. 

80. octoffesimus. 

90. nonoffcsimus. 

100. cenieMfniM. 

101. centesimus primus. 
110. cen^en'mtM (iectfntM. 

124. centesimus vioesimus quartus. 

200. dtioe»^enmtt«. 

300. irecentesimus. 

400. quadringentesimus, 

500. ^tfrnpen^estnttt^. 

600. «ea;ce»<e«tmtM. 

700. septingentesimus. 

800. o^ngentesimus. 

900. iionaien^«nm»s. 
1000. miUesimus. 
2000. bis miUesimus. 
3000. fer miUesimus, &o. 
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10,000. daeiet mt&MmiM. 
100,000. cerUiea miUennuu. 
1,000,000. dedet oentiea millentniu. 

Note 1. Primua is properly a gaperlative, and denotes * the first 
among many.* There is another form, prior, properly a comparative, 
which accordingly is used only when two ohjects are spoken of. When 
only two objects are spoken of, * the second * is always expressed by 
aUer: otherwise cUter — alter means 'the one— the other.* In the word 
uatt^vicesitntta the unus is declinable like tneerimua; but sometimes we 
find unetvicesimus, unetvicesima, in which the un remains unchanged 
throughout all cases. In such forms as undeirioesimus and duodeiri- 
cetimusj the un and duo are indeclinable. 

2. The years before and after the birth of Christ, after the founda- 
tion of Rome, or of any other era, are expressed in Latin by ordinal 
numerals — as 1847 is anno miUesimo octingeniesimo quadragesimo sepOmo; 
all words being here in the ablative. 

3. From ordinal numerals are derived a class of numerals in anus, to 
which the English language has nothing coiresponding — as primanuSy 
McundanuSf tertianuSy vicesimanuSf &c.; they denote the division or class 
to which any one belongs, but are chiefly used to denote the particu- 
lar legion to which a Roman soldier belonged — as vicesimanuSf one who 
belongs to the 20th legion. In consequence of the word l^o being 
understood, the first numeral in a compound is generally feminine — as 
tertiadedmanua, one of the 13th le^on; quarta decimanua, one of the 
14th legion; tt^a et vicesimanus, one of the 23d legion; but we also 
find such forms as tmetvicesimamis, duoettncesimanus. 

§ 106. Distributive numerals answer to the question qnoteni? 
'how many each time?' They are used only in the plural, 
and are adjectives of three terminations, i, ae, a. The Eng- 
lish language has no corresponding numerals, but has 
recourse to circumlocution — as terni milites, three soldiers 
each time. 

The following tahle contains the leading distributive nu- 
merals : — 


1. ainguUf ae, a, one each time, or 

one by one. 

2. bini, two each time. 

3. terni (trim), three each time. 

4. quaiemi, 
6. quint, 

6. sent, 

7. septini. 

8. octoni, 

9. novSni, 

10. dent, 

11. undent. 

12. duodeni, 

13. terni dent. 

14. quaiemi dent, &c. 

18. octoni denif or duodevieeni. 


19. novenif or undeviceni, 

20. vicSni. 

21. vicentf ainguU, 

22. viceni btni, &c. 
30. triceni. 

40. quadragSni. 

50. quinqitageni. 

60. eexageni. 

70. s^iuoffeni, 

80. odogeni, 

90. nonageni. 
100. centini, 
200. duceni. 
300. treceni, 
400. quadringeni. 
500. quii^^eni. 
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1000. tingula ndUia, or simply 
2000. bina miUict, [mtwa. 

3000. temamilUa. 
10,000. denamilUa, 


600. sexceni, 
700. septingeni. 
800. octittgeni. 
900. non^ent. 

iVo^tf 1. The genitive of all these numerals in the masculine and neuter 
is morencommonly um than orum. Instead of the compound numerals 
vioeni bini, &c. we may also say, bini et vicenij or bini vicenif &o. * A 
thousand each time,^ * two thousand each time/ &c. should, according 
to analogy, be expressed by miUeniy bis miUeni, &c. ; but this form does 
not occur, and instead of it, we find the forms given in the table, singula 
nulUa, bina millia, tema imUia, &c. Instead of singula milliaf we also 
find simply milUa, provided the distributive meaning is clear from the 
context—as singulis millia tcUenia dedit, * he gave to each a thousand 
talents.* For the same reason we may use the cardinal numerals in- 
stead of the distributives in any case where the distributive nature is 
indicated by any other word (especially singuli) in the clause — as 
siwulis denarii irecenti (for trecenx) imperabaniur. 

2. Distributives are used instead of cardinals when joined to sub- 
stantives which have no singular, or of wliich the plural has a diffe- 
rent meaning from that of the singular — as bina castra, two camps; 
binae litferae, two letters; binae aedes, two houses. In this case, how- 
ever, it is CGLstomary to use uni, ae, a, and trinif ae, a, instead of singuli 
and iemi. Words which have a different meaning in the singular and 
plural deserve particular attention, e.g. bin<ie litterae signifies two 
letters or epistles, but duae litterae^ two letters of the alphabet ; duae 
ttedeSf two temples, but binae aedesy two houses. 

3. Distributives, from the nature of their meaning, are employed in 
multiplication in connection with the adverbial numerals — as bis bina, 
twice two; guaier septeni dies, four times seven days; bis sent pueri, 
twice six boys. In poetry, however, cardinal numerals are often used 
in multiplication instead of distributives — ^as bis quingue for bis quim, 
twice five. 

4. Distributive numerals are sometimes used in speaking of things 
which exist in pairs — ^as bini oculi, the two eyes. Poets even go so far 
as to use them entirely in the sense of cardinal numerals — as bina 
haatiUa, two lanoes; and sometimes also use them in the singular 
— as bamm corpus^ a double body; sepieno gurgite, with a sevenfold 
whirlpool. 

5. There is a class of numeral adjectives ending in &rius which are 
derived from distributive numerals; they denote of liow many equal 
parts or units a thing consists — as numerus binarius, a number consist- 
mg of two units; versus senarius, a verse consisting of six equal parts 
or feet; nummus denarius (or denarius alone), a coin containing ten 
equal parts; vir octogenarius, a man who has lived eighty years. On 
the same analogy we should have singularius and millenarius ; but the 
forms singularis and milliarius are more commonly used. 

§ 107. Multiplicative numerals answering to the question 
'how many fold?' (quotuplex?) all end in pkxy and are 
adjectives of the third declension (g'en. plicis), and of one ter- 
mination only for all genders. Few of them seem to have 
been in use; the following are those which occur in Latin 
writers : — 
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simplex^ simple. 
duplex, twofold. 
triplex, threefold. 
quadrupiexy fourfold. 


quincupleXf fivefold. 
sepiempleo!, sevenfold. 
decemplex, tenfold. 
centumpUx, a hundredfold. 


§ 108. Proportional numerals answer to the question quota- 
plus? 'how many times more ? ' They are adjectives ending 
in plus, a, um ; but we scarcely ever tind them in any other 
than the neuter gender. The only numerals of this class 
which occur in Latin writers are : — 


1. simpltis, a, um, simple. 

2. duplus, a, um, twice as much. 

3. tnplus, thrice as much. 

4. qwadruplus, four times as much. 

5. quinquiplus, five times as much. 


7. aejD^jDZttx, seven times asmuch. 

8. octuplus, eight times as much. 
10. decuplus, ten times as much. 

100. centuplus, a hundred times as 
much. 


§ 109. Adverbial numerals denoting repetition answer to 
the question 'how often?' quoties or quotiensf As adverbs, 
they are not susceptible of any inflection. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


semel, once. 

bis, twice. 

ter, thrice. 

qucUer, four times. 

quinquies, five times, &c. 

seasies (or sexiens), 

septies (or septiens, &c). 

octies. 

novies. 

decies, 

undedes, 

duodecies, 

terdecies or tredecies, 

qucUerdedes or quatuordecies, 

qutnquiesdecies or quindedes. 

sexiesdecies or sedecies, 

sejAies deciei. 

duodevicies or octiesdecies. 

undevicies or noviesdecies. 

vicies, 

semel et vides or vides semeL 

bis et vides or ddes bis. 


23. ter et vides or vides ter, &c. 

30. trides. 

40. quadroffies, 

50. quinquoffies, 

60. sexagies, 

70. sepluagies. 

80. octoffies. 

90. nonaffies, 
100. oentPM. 

130. centies trides or eenties et 
200. ducenties, Strides. 

300. irecenties. 
400. quadringenties, 
500. quingenties, 
600. sexcenties, 
700. s^ingenties, 
800. octingeniies, 
900. non^nUes, 
1000. miOies. 
2000. bis miUies, &c. 
10,000. dedes miUies, 
100,000. centies milUes, 


Note 1. Besides the above adverbial numerals, which are formed 
from cardinal numerals, there are some others firom ordinal numerals, 
which end in o (abl.) and um (accus. neut.) — as primum and prima, 
secundum and secundo, tertium and tertio, quartum. and quarto, &c. 
Primum generally signifies * for the first time,' and prima * at first,^ or 
' at the beginning.* Instead of secundum, * for the second time,* iterum 
is used; secundo signifies 'secondly,' but it is more common to use 
deinde or turn instead of it. In the remaining numbers, the fbrms 
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ending in o are scarcely ever used. ' For the last time * is uUimumf 
postremunif or extremum, 

2. There are regular series of compound substantives, formed of 
numerals and the substantives annus (year), dies (day), and vtr (man) 
— as bienmunif triennium, quadrienniunit sexenmum, septuennium^ a period 
of two, three, four, six, and seven years; hiduum^ triduum, quatriduum^ 
a space of two, three, and four days. There were at Rome several 
commissions composed of two, three, or more persons, and the different 
commissioners, accordingly, were called duumviri, tresviri or triumviri, 
qtioiuorviri, quinqueviri, decemviri, quindecimviri, ceniumviri, &c. A 
member of such a commission was called duumvir, triumvir, decemvir, 
&c. To these compounds we may add the derivative ac^ectives 
' himus, trimus, and quadrimus, a child of two, three, and four years. 

§ 110. Fractional numbers are always expressed in Latin 
by pars (part) — as dimidia pars, ^ ; tertia pars, ^ ; quarto pars, 
k ; quinta pars, \ ; sexta pars, \, &c. When the number of 
parts in a fractional number is less by one than the number 
of parts into which the whole is divided — as |, |, i, &c. the 
fractions are expressed simply by duae, ires, quatuor, &c. to 
which must be understood partes, and it must be conceived 
thus : two parts out of three, three parts out of four, four 
parts out 01 five, &c. All other fractions are expressed just 
as in English — as {, duae quintae; }, tres quintae; f, quatuor 
septimae; f, quinque septimae, &cc, partes being understood. 
Sometimes, however, fractions are expressed by circumlocu- 
tion — as I, dimidia quarta, one-half of a fourth ; §, dimidia 
pars et tertia — that is, one-half and one-third. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

PRONOUNS. 

§ 111. Pronouns are words which supply the place of a 
substantive, or refer to a substantive mentioned either be- 
"fore or after — as Ego, I; tu, thou; nos, we; vos, they; 
homo QUI laudat, the man who praises; iUe vir, that man. 
The pronouns ego, tu, nos, and vos, supplying the place of 
names, may be regarded as substantives, and convey a full 
meaning by themselves ; whence they are called substantive 
pronouns, or, less correctly, personal pronouns. All other 

Sronouns may be regarded as adjectives, their meaning not 
eing complete without a substantive either expressly added 
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or understood. Hence their different forms for the different 
genders, to accommodate themselves to the substantives to 
which they belong. 
^ 112. AH pronouns are divided into seven classes. 

1. Substantive pronouns — as egoj tUy luw, vos, 

2. Adjunctive pronouns — as ipse^ ipsa, ipsumy self. 

3. Demonstrative pronouns — as hie, haecy hoCy this ; istCy ista, 
(study that; iiky ilia, illudy that; is, ea, idy and its deriva- 
tive, idem, eadeniy idem, 

4. Possessive pronouns — meusy a, um; tuus, a, um; suus, a, 
um; noster, nostray nostrum; vester, vestra, vestrum, 

5. Relative pronouns — quiy quae, quod, and its compounds, 
quicumque and quisquis, 

6. Interrogative pronouns — quis, quae, quid, and qui, quae, 
quod, 

7. Indefinite pronouns — as aliquis, aliqua, aliquid and aliquod; 
quidam, quaedam, quiddam and quoddam; quispiam, quae- 
piam, quidpiam and quodpiam, and the compound. aliquiS' 
piam; quisquam (masc. and fern.), quidquam; quivis, quaems, 
quidvis and quodvis; quilibet, quaslibet, quodlibet and quid- 
libet; quisque, quaeqtie, quodque, and all other compounds 
of qui and quis. 

^113. Substantive pronouns always stand by themselves, 
and are not joined to substantives. Ego denotes the person 
speaking — that is, the first person ; and tu the person spoken 
to, or the second person. In English, we have also a pronoun 
of the third, or the person spoken of — namely, he, she, and it; 
but the Latin langiiage has no substantive pronoun for the 
third person in the nominative ; and if it is to be expressed 
at all, its place must be supplied by the demonstrative pro- 
nouns is or ille. In the oolique cases, however, there are 
forms for the third person. The declension of the substantive 
pronouns is very peculiar : — 

SINGULAR. 
First Person. Second Person. Third Person. 

Nom. Hffo, I. tu, thou. is wanting. 

Qen. mA, of me. tul, of thee. stti, of himself, herself, 

itself 
Dat. mXhi, to me. {Un, to thee. iOn, to himself^ herself, 

itself. 
Ace. miS, me. te, thee. 5?, himself, herself, it- 

self. 
Yoo. is wanting. tu, thou. is wanting. 

AbL me, with, by, ti, with, by, from, or se, with, by, from, or 
from, or in me. in thee. in himsdU^ &c. 
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First Person. 

Nom. noSf we. 
QesL nostri, or nos- 
trum, of 118. 
ndiis, to us. 


Dat. 
Ace. 
Voc. 
AbL 


no8, US. 


is wanting. 
nJ&is, with, by, 
from, or in U8. 


PLUKA-L. 
Second Person. 

V08, you. 

veetri, or vest/rum, of 

you. 
vdob, to you. 
vo8f you. 
v68^ you. 
vd&is, with, by, from, 

or in you. 


Third Person. 

ifl wanting. 

8ul^ of themselves. 

fV&c, to themselves. 
«e, themselves, 
is wanting. 

«?, with, by, from, or 
in themselves. 


Note 1. What we have given here as the pronoun of the third person 
is pn^rly a reflective pronoun; that is, one which refers either to 
the subject of the clause in which it occurs, or if it a|wpears in an 
inserted clause, to the subject of the leading clause— as QjUo se inter- 
fecit, *Cato killed himself,* the se referring to Cato, the subject; amicus 
meus oOntemndxxt dimtias^ quod sefdicem reddere non possent — * my friend 
despised wealth, because it coi^la not make him happy,' the se referring 
to my friend, the subject of the leading clause. Wherever there is no 
such reference to the subject, but where the pronoun refers to a diffe- 
rent person or thing from the subject, the oblique cases must be taken 
from is, ea, id, or from ille, ilia, iUud — as tdti ad hottem aocessit, iaterfecit 
eum — ^'when he came near the enemy, he slew him,' the eum not 
referring to the subject, but to hostem. 

2. All forms of the substantive pronoun, except the genitives plural, 
and the nominative and vocative singular to, may take the sumx mety 
which answers in meaning to the English ' selfj' and makes the pro- 
nouns emphatic — as egomet, I myself; mihimet, to myself; sibimet, to 
himself; nobismet, to ourselves. The emphasis is sometimes strength- 
ened by the addition of ipse — as sibimet ipsi, nobismet ipsis, &c. T\t is 
made emphatic by the suffix ie — as tute, thou thyself; but met is 
sometimes added to te — ^as tuiemet, thou thyself! The forms me, te, and 
se, are frequently doubled — as meme, tete, sese, without these pronouns 
thereby becoming particularly emphatic. 

3. The genitives met, tui, sui, nostri, vestri, are properly genitives of 
the neuter of the possessive pronouns meum, tuum, suum, nostrum, 
vestrum, so that mei properly means 'of my being;* that is, 'of me.* 
The genitives plural nostrum and vestrum are used only in a partitive 
sense — as ' every one of us,' unusqttisque nostrum f but * he remembers 
us,' nostri remini^tur, 

4. In the dative singular of the first person poets often employ a 
contracted form, mi instead of miM; but it is rarely used in prose. 

§ 114. The adjunctive pronoun ipse^ ipsa, ipsunif is commonly 
joined to substantives and other pronouns, and is declined as 
follows, the plural being quite like that of adjectives in us, 


a, um : — 


Masc. 

Nom. ipse. 
Gen. ipsius, 
Dat. ipsi. 
Ace ipsum, 
AbL ipso. 


SIMGULAA. 
Fern. 
ipsti, 
ipsius, 
ipsi, 
ipsam, 
ipsSf 


Neut 
ipsum, 
ipsius. 
ipsi. 
tpsum, 
ipso. 


PLURAL. 

Fern. 


Neut 


Masc. 

Nom. ipsi, ipsae, ipsa. 

Gten. ipsorum, tpsarum, ipsorum. 

Dat. ipsis, tpsis, ipsis. 

Ace. ipsos, ipsas, ipsa. 

AbL ipsis, tpsis, tpsis. 
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Note. In the early language, and in the oomio poets, the mascolme 
nominative rinffuUtf ia Bometimes ipsus instead of ipse. Ipse ia in reality 
a compound of if, ea, id, and the soiiix pse ; hence we find in early 
writers such forms as eap$e (nom. and aoL fern.), eopse (abL masc), 
eiimp$e and eampte, for ipta, ipso, iptwn, and ipsam. This also acooonts 
for the expression reapae; that is, re eapae or re ipseu 

§ 115. Demonstrative pronouns, point to an object. Hie, 
haec, hoc points to an object near to the speaker, and accord- 
ingly answers to the English 'this;' whereas iile, iUa^illud 
points to a more distant object, and answers to the English 
' that/ or ' yon.' IstCy ista^ istud generally refers to the per- 
son spoken to, or to things connected with him, and is accord- 
ingly termed the demonstrative of the second person. As by 
using hie a speaker may also point to himself, hie, haec, hoc 
is sometimes called the (demonstrative of the first person, while 
illey ilia, illud, pointing to a distant object, or the one spoken 
of, is termed tne demonstrative of the third person. Is, ea, 
id generally refers to something mentioned before, being 
almost equivalent to ' the person or thing mentioned before,' 
or it is followed by an explanatory relative clause, as in 
English ' he who,' ig qui. This pronoun can hardly be called 
a demonstrative. Idem, eadem, idem, ' the same,' expresses 
unity or identity ; this word, too, is, properly speaking, not a 
demonstrative pronoun. 

The declension of these pronouns has many peculiarities. 


Maso. 

Nom. hiCf 
Qen. h^ttt, 
Dat. hutc. 
Ace. hunc, 
AbL lOc, 


SINGULAR. 
Fem. 
haeCj 


hane, 
hde, 


Neat 

hoc 

hujus. 

kaie, 

hSc 

hoc. 


Maso. 


PLUKAL. 

Fern. 


Nom. hi, 
Gen. hSrum, 
Dat. his. 
Ace hSs, 
Abl. his. 


Neat 


has. 

haec 

hdrum. 

horuffit 

his. 

Ais. 

has. 

haec 

Ms, 

hu. 


SINOULAB. 
Fein. 
eA, 

ei, 

earn, 

ea. 


Neat 

ejus. 
ei. 
id. 
ed. 


PLURAL. 

Masc. Fem. Nent 

Nom. tl (ei), eat, ed. 

Oen. edrum, earum, eorum. 

Dat H8{eis), w (eto), its (eit). 


Aoc. COS. 


605. 


eO. 


Abl. its (els), Us (eis). Us (ets). 


Masc 

Nom. Ks, 
Gen. ejus, 
Dat St, 
Aco. eum, 
AbL ed, 

lUe, ilia, illud, and iste, ista, istud, are both declined like 
ipse (§ 114) — as gen. illius, dat. illl, &c.; istius, isti, &c. 
Idem, eddem, idem, being composed of is, ea, id, with the 
suffix dem, is declined like is, ea, id, with dem attached to it — 
as gen. ejtisdem, dat. eidem, ace. eundem, eandem, idem, &c. 
The n in eundem and eandem is merely a euphonic change for 
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eumdem eamdem, and so also in the genitive plural eorundem 
and earundem. 

Nate 1. The c in the various forma of hie, haeCf hoe, Jiunc, &o. is a 
remnant of an ancient suffix or enclitic, for the originid form was hieg, 
haecX, hocS ; hence in early Latinity we ^till find such forms as hancg, 
Juicg, But in the best authors, the ce is found attached to those cases 
only which end in » — as kiijusce^ Idsce, homx, hasce, and renders the mean- 
ing of these forms more emphatic. When the interrogative particle 
ne is attached in addition to the ce, the e of the latter is changed into t 
— as huAne, hoc^ne. The dative singular huic is usually pronounced as 
one syllable, but later poets sometimes count it as two short syllables, 
kilXe. 

2. The nominative plural masculine ei, instead of it (from is), occurs 
very rarely, and in the compound idem never. In the dative plural, 
also, eis is much more rare than its. The two i in ii, iidem, and Usdem, 
were pronounced as one long t. 

3. Instead of Hie, there existed in early Latin the form oUus, of which 
oUi (dat. sing., and nom. plur.) still occurs in Virgil, and oUos and oUa 
in an imitation of the anciAit language in Cicero. Instead of the geni- 
tive iUius, istius, and the dative iUi, isti, we sometimes find in the 
early writers, genitive ULi, isti, dative iliae, istae, and in the fern. plur. 
illaec and isiaee (originally illaece and istaeee), for illae and istae. For in 
the ancient lanpuaze, both tile and <sfe, like hie, took the demonstrative 
suffix ce — aa illtc iUaec, illoc, or illuc; istic, istaec, istoc; and we still find 
such forms as isiaee, isHsce, iUace, illisce, illosce, iUasce; but even the 
best writers use istunc, iatane, illunc, tUanc ; the ablative wtoc, istae, illoc, 
iliac, and the neuter plural istaec and iUaec When the interrogative 
particle ne is added, the e of the ce is changed into i — aa istttcine, insto- 
cine, isioscine, illicine, iUandne, 

4. The demonstrative particle, when a word by itself, is ecoe or en, 
*lo' or * behold;* and these compounded with forms of is, ea, id. Hie, 
and isie, make eceum, eccam, eccos, eccas (for ec-ce eum, earn, eos, eas) ; 
ellum, eUam, ellas, ellos (for en ilium, illam, illas, iUos) ; and eccillum, 
eccistam (for ecce ilium, istam), which were very common in the lan- 
guage of ordinary life, and often occur in Plautus and Terence. 

§ 116. The possessive pronouns are real adjectives of three 
terminations — masculine us or er, feminine a, neuter urn; and 
the masculine and neuter follow the second, and the feminine 
the first declension. They are — meusy mea, meum, my ; tuus, 
tua, tuutrij thy; gutis, sua, suum^ his; noster, nostra^ nostrum, 
our ; vesteTy vestra, vestrum, your. Meu^, however, makes the 
vocative singular masculine mi, instead of mee. (Compare 
§ 58, note 4.) 

Note 1. Some forma of these pronouns take the suffix pte (the Greek 
«'«rt) to strengthen their meaning — as suopte, suapte, meopte, tuopte, nos- 
trapte. Suus, in all its cases, takes the suffix met, with quite the same 
meaning — as sudmet, suamet, &c. Sallust, however, also uses medmet, 

2. There is a class of possessive pronouns ending in as (for all gen- 
ders), genitive atis — aa nostras, vestras, and citjas; they signify 'belong- 
ing to our, your, whose country, family, or party ;' so that nostrates 
means our countrymen, or the men of our party or family. 


Nom. quif 9*K>«f quae, 
QeiL quorum^ quorum^ qu&rum 
Dat. qutbuSf qwUna^ quXbus. 
Ago. qudSy qu&Sf quae. 
Abl. qutbuSf qiMus, qutbus. 
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3. The poMeaaive intexrogative et^, c^ja, ctfjum (whoae?) ocean only 
in the nominative and aconaative ningolar (ct/fjum^ cujam, eujum), the 
ablative aingnlar feminine am, and in the nominative and aocosative 
plural fem. cuJaSf cu^; bat it ia found cnily in early Latinity, and in 
legal phraaeology. 

§ 1 17. The relative pronoun qui, quacy quod, * who ' or * which,' 
generally refers to a noun in another clause, and introduces 
an explanatory clause — as Socrates, who was the wisest of 
the Athenians, was sentenced to death. Its declension is as 
follows : — 

SINGULAB. PLURAL. 

Maso. Fem. Neut. Maac Fern. Neut. 

Nom. qal, quae, quod. 

Gen. c^uSf gSjus, cujus. 

Dat. cut, cm, cm. 

Ace. quern, quam, quod, 

AbL quS, qua, qu6. 

The compound quicunquey quaecunque, quodcunque (from cum 
or quum and que, 'whenever'), signifies 'whoever' or 'which- 
ever;' and quisquis (masc. and fem.) quidquid (neut.^ denotes 
' every one who.' Quicunque, in all its genders, is joined to 
substantives, and is accordingly treated as an adjective ; quis- 
quia is likewise sometimes joined to substantives, but quidquid 
never, and is accordingly regarded as a substantive. Qui- 
cunque is declined like qui, cunque being merely affixed to the 
cases — ^as cujuscunque, cuicunque, quemcunque, &c. ; but some- 
times one or two other words are inserted between the relative 
and the suffix cunque — as quo ea me cunque ducet, ' whitherso- 
ever she may lead me.' Quisquis commonly occurs only in the 
nominative masculine, the nominative and accusative neuter 
(quidquid), and in the ablative masculine and neuter (quoquo). 
Q;aemquem, quihusquibus, and quaqua, are found only very 
rarely. From the genitive, which must have been cujuscujus, 
there has been formed, by a sort of contraction, cuicui, which 
occurs in the expression cuicuimodi, ' in any way,' for cujus- 
cujusmodi. 

Note. A more ancient form for the genitive and dative ctyua and cui 
was quqpis and quoi; the dative citl, as a word of two syllables, occurs 
only in very late writers. The ancient ablative singular for all ffenders 
was qui, which is used by the best writers when the preposition cum 
(with) is appended to the ablative — as quicum, for quocum or quacum ; 
and in certain phrases, when the relative is used in the neuter gender 
without a substantive to which it refers — as viaf reliquU qui ^ffkn^etur — 
' he scarcely left (means) wherewith he could be buned;' habeo, qui uiar 
— * I have (means) which I may uae.* Instead of the ablative plural 
quUnts, there ia a more ancient form, quHs or queis, which often ocoura in 
poetry and late proae writera. 
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§118. There are two interrogative pronouns, quis, quae, 
quidy and qui, qtiae, quod, the latter of which in form is en- 
tirely the same as the relative pronoun. The former has the 
nature of a substantive, and is therefore not joined to a sub- 
stantive, but used by itself, while the latter, having the nature 
of an adjective, is joined to substantives — bs quid fads? 'what 
art thou doing?' — quod f acinus commisit? ^ what crime has he 
committed?' This distinction is strictly observed in regard 
to the neuter quid and quod; but less strictly in regard to 
quis and qui, especially in clauses containing an indirect 
question, for there qui is often used for quis, and quis for qui. 
The declension of the interrogative pronouns is the same as 
that of the relative. When a question is to be expressed 
with a certain degree of impatience, the particle nam is at- 
tached to quis — as quisnam, quaenam, quidnam, or quodnam, 
'who then?' or * what then?' The aifference between jmd- 
nam and quodnam is the same as between quid and quod. 

Note,. The ablative singalar for all genders, qv^ as in the case of the 
relative prononn (§ 117, note), occurs only in the sense of Mn what 
manner ?' or * how ? ' — as qtdfitl * how does it happen ?' — qtii oonvenit ? 
*■ how is it consistent ? ' 

§ 1 19. The indefinite pronouns express an indefinite gene- 
rality. They have been enumerated in § 112. Their declen- 
sion is, on the whole, the same as that of the relative pronoun. 

The most common indefinite pronoun is aliquis, aliqua, alt- 
quid, and aliquod (some one). For the masculine there is also 
a form, aliqui, which, however, is not often used. The neuter, 
aliquid, has the nature of a substantive, and aliquod that o^ 
an adjective ; whence it is joined to substantives. The mascu- 
line aliquis is used both as a substantive and as an adjective. 
The feminine singular and the neuter plural differ in termi- 
nation from the relative pronoun, being aliqua, and not ali- 
quae, which is the feminine plural. There is also a simple form 
without the prefix ali (from alius, or the obsolete form, aJis, 
neut. alid,); namely, quis, qua£, quid, and qui, qua, quod, 
which is declined like the relative, except that the feminine 
is both quae and qua, and the neuter plural likewise both 
quae and qua. Quid is used only as a substantive, and quod 
as an adjective. Quis may be used in both senses — as dicat 
quis, * some one may say ;' si quis dux, * if any general.' It 
may be said, in general, that this simple indefinite occurs only 
after the particles si, nisi, ne, num, and after the relatives 
quo, qiianto, and quum, though even the best writers some- 
times use aliquis after them. 

Another indefinite pronoun is ecquiSy ecqua, ecquid, and 
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ecquiy ec&uae^ ecquod (from en and quis)^ signifying ' whether 
any one. A strengthened form is ecquisnam or numquigTtam. 

Q^idam, quaedamy quiddaniy and quoddam, ' a certain one/ 
The form quiddam is a substantive, and quoddam an adjec- 
tive. It is declined like the relative, gen. cujusdantj dat. 
cuidanif &c. 

AliquMpianty or quigptanif quaepiam, quidptaniy and quod- 
piam. Quispiam is chiefly used as a substantive, but aliquvf- 
piam occurs also as an adjective, and quidpiam is used only as 
a substantive. 

Quiaquam (masc. and fem.), quidquam (neut.), ' any one,' 
occurs only in negative clauses, or at least has always a 
negative meaning. Quisquam is used both as a substantive 
and as an adjective with names of persons — as scriptor quia- 
quam, * any writer ;' quisquam Gallus, ^ any Gaul ;' but it has 
no plural. Utlugy which nas the same meaning as quisquam, 
occurs only as an adjective, excepting a few passages. 

QuiviSy qnilibet (anv one who pleases, from viSy ' thou wilt,' 
and lihety ' it pleases'), and quisque (every one), are declined 
like the relative ; when used as substantives, they make the 
neuter quidj and when used as adjectives, quod. 

Unusquisquey unaquaeqtiey unumquidque, and unumquodque, 
' every one,'^is declined m both the words of which it is com- 
posed — as gen. uniuscujusquey dat. unicuiqucy ace. unum- 
quemquBy unamquamquCy &c. 

QuicunquCy quaecunquey quodcunque, * whosoever ' or 
' whichsoever,' has no neuter quidcunque* 

QuisquiSy quidquid (also written quicquid)y generally occurs 
only in these two forms, and only as a substantive. Its place 
is supplied by qutcunquCy which has the same meaning. (See 

§ 117.) 

§ 120. Besides the pronouns above enumerated, there are a. 
number of others, commonly termed pronominal adjectives, 
which may conveniently be discussed here. They are — 

Uter, utray utrumy * which of two,' and its compounds uter- 
visy uterlibet, utercunque (whichever of the two you please), 
uterque (each of two or both), and alteruter (either the one or 
the other). They are all declined like uter, gen. utriusy dat. 
utrl (See § 68, note 3). In altemtery sometimes both words 
ai*e declined, and sometimes the latter only — as gen. alterius 
utriuSy ace. alteram utrumy or alterutrum. 

Neuter y neutrOy neutrum (that is, ne or non uter), ' neither 
of two,' is declined like uter. 

Alter y altifray alt^rum, *one of two,' or 'the other' (§ 106, 
note 1), gen. aUeriuSy dat. alteriy &c. 
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Aliusy alia, aliud, ' another/ gen. alius, dat. alii. It is never 
used in speaking of two ; hence it is ' another/ and not ^ the 
other.' 

UUtiSy uUtty uHunif ^ an^/ gen. ullius, dat. ulli, &c. 

NuUuSy a, um (that is^ ne or non ullus), 'none' or 'no 
one.' 

Note 1. Many of these a^jectivcB which form their genitive in tW, and 
the dative in i (§ 58, note 3), are found in the best writers making 
their genitive, according to the first and second declensions, in i and 
ae, and the dative in o and ae — as in Caesar : aUerae leguyni, for (dieri 
leffiotd; and nuUo consilio, for nuUi consilio. 

2. NuUus is used both as an adjective and a substantive; but nemo 
(gen. nemtnis, from ne and ^ofno, * no man') is generally a substantive; 
and where it is joined to other substantives, the latter may be regarded 
as in apposition to it — as nemo scriptoTf 'no one who is a writer;* nemo 
GalltiSf * no one who is a Gaul.* Nemo is always joined in this manner 
with names of nations — as nemo Romanus. The neuter nihil (nothing, 
contracted nU) makes its genitive mhiUy dat. niMU), and belongs to the 
second declension. 

3. Uierque signifies * both,' when each side or party consists only of 
one — as uterque milesy * both soldiers,* or ' each of the two soldiers ; ' but 
when each of the two sides or parties consists of several persons or 
things, the plural must be used — as utrioue, * both parties, implying 
that each consisted of several individuals. The plural is often usea 
even when there is only one person or thing on each side. 

§ 121. There is another class of pronominal adjectives, de- 
noting the nature, size, or number of things. Some of them 
can express the same idea in a demonstrative, relative, inter- 
rogative, indefinite form ; and those in which this is the case 
are termed correlatives, as — 

Demonstrative. Relative and Interrog. Indefinite. 

talis, e, such a one. quaUs, e, as, or of what quaUscunque and qua- 

kind. lidibei, of whatever 

kind. 
ton/iM, a, ttm, so great. quanfyu,afUm,Bagtea,tf quantuscunque and 

or how great ? quan(usl^fetfhowe\er 

great. 
tot (indeclinable), so quot, as many, or how quoicunmte and quot- 
many. many ? quotf nowever many. 

iotidem, just as many. 

_^^_^__^_^^_^____ quoitUf a, um, which in 

the series ? 

There are a few with the prefix ali — as aliquantus, of a 
certain or tolerable greatness ; aliquot, some or a few ; which 
may likewise be classed among the indefinite pronominal 
adjectives. 

Note, From tamtus and quanttu are formed the diminutives tantubu, 
a, um, quantulus, a, um, quantuluseunque and aliquantulum, 

% 122. From pronouns are formed a number of pronominal 
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adverbs, denoting place where? place whither? and the nlace 
whence ? — the way and manner m which anything is done, 
or time. 

1. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place where anything is 
done : — iW, here or there ; Ate, here ; istic^ there, near ytou ; 
t//ic, in that place; ibidem^ in the same place; alibi, elsewhere; 
uhij where; ubicunque and ubiubif wherever; alicuhiy some- 
where ; uspiam and tisquaniy anywhere ; nusquanty nowhere ; 
utroblque, in both places; ubivis and ubilibety anywhere; 
ublquey everywhere. All these adverbs ending in i (those 
in c have the demonstrative enclitic ce attached) are properly 
ancient datives or locatives, denoting place where ? 

2. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place whither anything 
proceeds: — 60, thither; hue, hither; istuc and isto, to the 
place where you are ; illuc and iilo, thither, or to the place 
where he (or it) is ; eodem, to the same place or part ; aHo, 
to another place ; quo, to which place ; uiro, to which of 
two places; quocunque, quoquo, to which place soever; 
quomsy quolibet, to whichever place you please; aliquOy to 
some place ; utroque, to both places ; usquam, to any place ; 
nusquaniy to no place. 

3. Pronominal adverbs denoting the place whence anything 
proceeds: — indey thence; hinc, from this place; istinCy from 
that place where you are ; illincy from that place where he 
or it is; indtdenty from the same place; aiiunde, from 
another place ; undey whence ; undecunquey undeundSy 
whencesoever ; alicunde, from some place ; utrinqucj from 
both sides or places ; undiquey from any or all sides ; unde- 
libet, whencesoever you please. 

4. Pronominal adverbs denoting the way or manner in which 
anything is done : — ea, in that way ; hac, istac, iUaCy or illdy 
eddem, tto, sic, ut, alidy qua, qui, qudcunque, qudqud, aliqud, 
qudvis, and quolibet. 

Note. All these fonns are properly ablatives of the feminine, to which 
the sabstantive ina or ratione may be understood. They also appear 
in the compounds eatentis and qtiatenus. 

5. Pronominal adverbs denoting time: — the demonstrative 
turn or tunc, then; the interrogative quando, when? ecquando, 
whether ever ; the relative quum, when ; the indefinite (tH- 
quando, at some time ; quandocunque and quandOque, when- 
ever ; unquam, ever ; nunquam, never. 

Note. When the indefinites composed with cUi are preceded by st, 
nisif ney or num, the prefix alt is j^enerally dropped — as necubi, ' that not 
somewhere ;* ne qtio, for ne aliquo; ne cunde, for ne (dicuncU; ne qua, for 
ne aliqua; ne quando, for ne aliquando. (Compare § 119.) 
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6. Pronominal adverbs of degree : — ^as tam^ so, so much ; quanif 
asy as much, or how much ? quantumtsis or quamvis, how- 
ever much ; and the compound adeo, to that degree. 

7. Pronominal adverbs of number : — totiesj so often ; quoties, 
as often, or how often ? quotiescunqti€j however often ; ali- 
qtioties, sometimes. 

8. Pronominal adverbs of cause: — eo, hoc, for this reason; 
quod or quiay because ; cur, why ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE VERB. 

§ 123. A verb is a word which denotes that a person or thing 
(the subject of a sentence) is in a certain state or condition, 
performs an action, or is acted upon. A verb accordingly 
always implies existence and time ; because whatever exists, 
exists in time. For example : I sleep — that is, I am asleep at 
the present time; I sat all day long — that is, I was sitting all 
day long in past time ; I have worked vigorously — that is, I 
have been (in past time) vigorously at work; I purchase a 
book — that is, I perform the act of purchasing' now ^present 
time) ; he is esteemed by his friends (here ' he,^the suoject, is 
acted upon by his friends, at the present time). 

§ 124. Verbs which denote a state or condition are termed 
neuter, or, better, intransitive verbs. Some verbs denoting 
action also are intransitive, if the action terminates in the sub- 
ject, and does not require an object to complete its meaning. 
For example — * I run,' ' I walk,' are actions, but complete m 
themselves, and without requiring an object. Verbs, on the 
other hand, which denote actions, and require an object upon 
which the action is performed, are called transitive verbs — as 
*I purchase,' *I strike;' these are actions requiring an object, 
and cannot be fully understood unless that object is mentioned 
or understood from the context — as ' I purcnase a house,' * I 
strike the offender.' 

^ 126. The object of a transitive verb is generally in the 
accusative. The object in which the action terminates may 
also be considered as the subject in a state of suffering the 
action. Hence every transitive verb has an active and a passive 
form. ^ I strike you,' therefore, is the active form, but * you 
are struck by me' is the passive form ; so also ' I read the 
book,' and ^ the book is read.' Intransitive verbs, on the other 
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muditum and auditu. The supine, to which tu -*e 
^g analogous in the English verb, represents, like t "> 
unitive, the state or action only in a general way ; its ^^ 
which is very limited, will be explained under Syntax. ' 

2. The Gerund likewise expresses a state or action in a general 
way. It is, like the supine, a verbal noun ending in dun, 
but it is used only in its oblique cases — as gen. amandi, dat. 
amando, ace. amandum, abl. amando. 

3. The Participles are in form adjectives derived from verbs, 
but at the same time retain the notion of time which is 
inherent in every verb. A verb may have two participles 
in the active, and two in the passive. Those in the active 
are the participle of the present ending in ns for all 
genders, and the participle of the future ending in urus, a, 
um ; the former represents the action as going on or in pro- 
gress, and the latter as going to take place in future — as 
amans, loving; scribens, writing; amaturus, one who is 
going to love, or is about to love ; scripturus, one who is 
going to write, or is about to write. The two participles of 
the passive are the past participle ending in us, a, um, and 
what is now called the geinindive (formerly the participle 
of the future) ending in du^, da, dum; the former repre- 
sents an action in a state of completion, the latter that it is 
going on, or must take place — as amatus, loved ; scriptus, 
written ; auditus, heard ; amandus, one who is to be loved ; 
scribendus, one who is to be written ; audiendus, one who is 
to be heard ; in scribenda epistola, in writing a letter. 

Intransitive verbs, having no regular passive voice, cannot 
have either of the passive participles ; but their neuter is 
nevertheless used in connection with the verb * to be/ esse — 
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as ourmm est, running has taken place, or people have been 
running ; currendum est, there is a necessity for running. 
These expressions are of the same kind as the impersonal 
form of tne passive of intransitive verbs. (See § 125.) De- 
ponent verbs have all the four participles — as imitans, imi- 
tating ; imitatusj having imitated ; imitaturusy one who is 
about to imitate ; and imitandtu, one who is to be imitated. 

Note, Respecting the declension of participles, see the chapters on 
declension ; and respecting their degrees of comparison, § 94, note. 

§ 130. Every state or action takes place at a certain time ; 
that is, is represented either as past, or as present, or as future. 
But in each of these times a state or action may be described 
as completed, or as in progress ; hence arise six forms or 
Tenses to describe the different times and relations of a state 
or action ; and a verb is said to have six tenses, which might 
occur in all the moods. The Latin languas>e has its six 
tenses, both in the active and passive, only in the Indicative ; 
the Subjunctive has only five ; the Infinitive three ; and the 
Imperative only two. Tiiree of these tenses represent a state 
or action as not completed or in a state of progress, and the 
three remaining as completed. The former tnree are — 

(a). The Present, laudo, I praise, or am praising ; and laudor, 
I am praised ; the action not being terminated at the pre- 
sent time. 

(b). The Imperfect, laudabam, I praised, or was praising; 
and laudabar, I was being praisea ; the action is past, but 
is represented as not completed in past time. 

(c). The Future, laudaho, I shall praise, or shall be praising*, 
laudabor, I shall be praised ; the action is future, but not 
described as completed in future time. 
The following three tenses express a completed action : — 

(a). The Perfect, laudavi, I have praised ; laudatus sum, I 
have been praised, denote a past action completed at the 
present time. 

{b). The Pluperfect, laudaveram, I had praised ; and lau- 
datus eram, I had been praised, denote a past action com- 
pleted in past time. 

(c). The Future Perfect, /niirfoffyo, I shall have praised; and 

laudatus ero, 1 shall have been praised, denote a completed 

action in future time. 

These tenses, on the whole, have the same meaning in the 
different moods in which they occur. 

§ 131. When a state or action is ascribed to one person or 
thing, the verb is in the singular ; when to two or more, in 
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the plural — as I praise, laudo; we praise, laudamus, A state 
or action further may be assigned to the person or persons 
speaking (7 or we), to the person or persons spoken to (thou or 
you), and to the person or persons spoken of (he, she, it, or 
they). There are accordingly three persons in the singular, 
and three in the plural, which are commonly distinguished 
by the terms, the iirst, second, and third person plural or 
singular. The two numbers occur in all moods except the 
infinitive, and the three different persons only in the indica- 
tive and subjunctive ; the imperative has only the second and 
third persons, and the infinitive does not assign an action to 
any person at all. The pronouns I. thou, he (she, it), we, 
you, they, are usually not expressed in Latin, as they are 
sufficiently marked by the terminations of the verb itself; they 
are expressed only when they have a particular emphasis. 

§ 132. To put a verb through the active and passive voice, 
through its moods, tenses, numbers, and persons, is called to 
conjugate or to decline it. Conjugation consists mainly 
in the change of terminations. These terminations may be 
classified, according to the persons, in the active as well as in 
the passive voice. In the active, the first person singular, in 
all the tenses and moods, except the imperative, terminates in 
0, if or m; in the passive in r: the second person sin&;'ular in 
the active in s or sti; in the passive in Hs: the third person 
singular active in t; in the passive in tur: the first person 
plural active ends in mug; in the passive in mur: the second 
person plural active ends in tis; and in the passive in mini; 
the third person plural active ends in nt; and in the passive 
in ntur. 

Note. What has been said here applies, in the case of those tenses 
which are formed by means of an auxiliary verb and a participle, only 
to the auidliary verb. 

§ 133. The different manners in which the terminations 
marking the moods, tenses, numbers, and persons are united 
with the stem of verbs, and the difference among the stems 
themselves, render it necessary to divide verbs into four 
classes ; hence there arise four conjugations : — 

(a). The first conjugation, which may be termed the a con- 
jus'ation, compiises all verbs the stem of which ends in a, 
which in the first person of the present indicative is con- 
^cted with the o of the termination into o, and in the 
present subjunctive is changed into ^ — as amo, amem, from 
the stem ama; but in all other forms of the verb it reap- 
pears — as in ama-s, thou lovest ; ama-tf he loves ; ama-rej 
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to love. The infinitive of verbs of this conjugaticm accord- 
ingly always ends in are. 

Note. The a of the Btem may be preceded by a ooTMonant, as in ama, 
or by a vowel, as creOre, to create; crucidref to torment; rinuare, to 
fold. 

(6). The second, also called the e conjugation, comprises all 
verbs the stem of which ends in e — as tnone-o, I aamonish ; 
mone^e, to admonish; doce-bam, I taught; doce-rej to 
teach. The infinitive of this conjugpation always ends in 
ire. 

(c). The third or consonant conjugation comprises all verbs 
the stem of which terminates in a consonant or the vowel u 
— as scrib-o, I write ; scrib-ire, to write ; minu-o, I lessen ; 
minU'Href to lessen. A few insert an i in the present 
indicative and the tenses formed from it — as cap-i-o,!. take; 
present subjunctive, cap-i-am; imperfect indicative, cap-i- 
ebam; future indicative, cap-i-am; participle present, cap-i- 
ens; but in all other tenses the t is tnrown out. The 
infinitive of verbs of the third conjugation invariably ends 
in ire — sls faciOy facire. 

(d). The fourth conjugation, also called the t conjugation, 
comprises those verbs the stem of which ends in t, which 
is retained in all moods and tenses — as audi-o, I hear; audi- 
ebaniy I heard ; audi-viy I have heard ; audi-re, to hear. 
The infinitive invariably ends in ire. 

Note 1. As it is impossible to discover the conjugation to which a 
verb belongs from the present indicative — since creo and moneo, capio 
and audio f VSgo and lego, appear to belong to the same coi^ugation, 
though they belong to different ones — it is customary always to men- 
tion the infinitive: ore, indicating the first; ^re, the second; ^re^ the 
third; and Ire, the fourth conjugation. 

2. As the stem of verbs of the first and second conjugations ends in 
a vowel, the terminations are simply added to the stem — as amo, ama-s, 
ama-ty ama-mtUf ama-tis, ama-nt; mone-o, mone-Sftnone-t, mone-mus, fnone- 
tis, mone-td, and so also in the passive ; but in the third conjugation a 
connecting vowel is required to step in between the stem and the ter- 
mination — as leg-Of leg-is, leg-i-t, leg-i-mus, leg-i-tiSy leg-Urut. The fourth 
conjugation likewise sometimes requires a connecting vowel — as in 
audi-e-baniy audi-u-nt. Verbs of the second conjugation generally throw 
out the e of the stem in the perfect — as fno»-ttt, I have admonished ; 
and in the supine they change it into I — ^as monl-tum. 

§ 134. The present indicative in all the four conjugations 
ends in o, the infinitives in are, ere, ^re, Ire. But in oitler to 
be able to form the complete conjugation of a verb, it is 
necessary, in addition to the present and infinitive, to know 
the perfect indicative and the supine, since several other 
tenses ai*e formed from them. 
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The perfect is formed in the first and fourth conju^tions 
by simply adding vi to the stem, amd-^i, audi^vi. In the 
secon,d conjugation the e of the stem is thrown out, and the 
termination ui is added — as mone-Oj mon-ui. 

In the third conjugation the perfect ends sometimes in t, 
sometimes in si, and sometimes m ui. The verbs of which 
the stem ends in u simply add t to it — as minu-Oy minu-i. 
Those of which the stem ends in a consonant take si. When 
the stem ends in c, g, h, or qu, these consonants coalesce with 
* into 47 — as dic-Oy dioci; reg-Oy rexi; vehOy vean; coquo, coxi; 
b before s is changed into p — as scrib-Oy scripsi; and d is 
thrown out— as laed-o, he-si; but sometimes also the s must 
give way — as in defend-Oy defend-i, instead of defend-si. The 
perfect in ui occurs chiefly in verbs ending in to and mo — as 
alOy alui; molOy molui; gemo, gemui. 

Note 1. Some verbs, the stem of which ends in a consonant, make 
their perfect by simply adding i — as Ugo^ tSai; ^o, emi; and it should 
be observed that all verbs of this kind lengthen the vowel of the 
penult when it is short, as in the two examples just mentioned : the 
only verbs in which the vowel of the penult remains short hxe—Whiy 
/td-i, scid-i, and tul-i, from bibo, findo, sdndo, and /ero. (Comp. § 12, 
note 1.) 

2. Some verbs which make their perfect in i have a reduplication ; 
that is, the first consonant of the verb with the vowel following it (in 
case of its being o or ti), or with ^, is prefixed to the word — as curro, 
eucurr-i; oosoo, popo8o-i; oano, cScin-i; parco, p^jero-i; /allOy f^/ell-i. 
Compounos of such verbs generally have no reduplication; the only 
exceptions are the compounds of e/o, stOy disco, posco, and some com- 
pounds of curro. Lastly, in some verbs the reduplication is somewhat 
irregular — as in st^t-i, from sto, 1 stand; stU-t, from stsio, I cause to 
stand; spopond-t, from spondeo (of the second conjugation), I promise. 

§ 135. The supine is foomed in the first, third, and fourth 
conjugations, by adding turn (abl. tu) to the stem of the verb 
— as am-o, ama-tum, em-Oy em-tumy audi'tum. It must, how- 
ever, be observed that b before t is hardened into p; and^, h, 
and qUy into c — as scrib-Oy scrip-turn; leg-o, lec-tum; trah-o, 
trac-tum; coqu-Oy coc-tum. Verbs of the third conjugation, 
of which the stem ends in (/, make their supine in sum 
(abl. 8u)y before which the d is thrown out — as laed-Oy lae-sum; 
claud-Oy claU'Sum. Verbs of the second conjugation change 
the e of the stem into t before tum — as mone-o, moni-tum. 

Note 1. Figo has irregularly /ipwrn; pingoy pidum; reUnquOy reltdum; 
and stringo, stridum; though in the last three the n seems to be thrown 
out, because it does not belong to the root of the word, as is the case 
also in vtnoo, and /undo, which make their perfects vici,fitdL 

2. Whenever the perfect of a verb ends in «^ to whatever conjuga- 
tion it may belongj the supine has an % before tum — as mon-eo, perf. 
ttton-idy sup. moni-Unn; dom-Oy perf. dom-uiy sup. dom-i-tum; gem-o, perf. 
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ffem-ui, rop. gem-utufiu Bat when the u in vi belongs to the stem, the 
u remains — as in tninu-Of perf. mtntf-i, sap. minu^ium, 

§ 136. It now remains to show how from the four principal 
forms of a verb — ^namely, the present, perfect, infinitive, and 
supine — all the remaining forms are derived. 

(a). From the present are formed — 

1. The present subjunctive active, by changing in the first 
conjugation the o into em — as anh-Oy am-em; and in the three 
other conjugations into am — as mone-^, mo7ia-am; leg-Oj 
leg-am; audi^Oy audi-am, 

2. The present indicative passive, by the addition of r — as 
ow-o, aw-or; mone-o, mone-or; leg-o, leg-or; audi^j audi-or. 

3. The present subjunctive passive, by changing the m of the 
present subjunctive active into r — as am-emy am-er; mone-am^ 
mone-ar; leg-am^ leg-ar; audi-am^ audi-ar. 

4. The imperfect indicative active, in the first and second 
conjugations, by adding bam to the stem ; and in the third 
and fourth, by prefixing the connecting vowel e before bam 
— as am-Oy ama-bam; mone-Oy mone-bam; leg-o, leg-e-bam; 
audi-Of audi-e-bam, 

5. The imperfect indicative passive, by changing the m of the 
imperfect indicative active into r — as ama-barj mone-bavj 
leg-e-bar, audi-e-bar. 

6. The future indicative active, in the first and second con- 
jugations, by adding bo to tne stem — as ama-bo, mone-bo; 
in the third and fourth, by changing the o of the present 
into am — as leg-Oy leg-am; fdc-i-o, fac-i-am; audi-Of audi-am. 

7. The future indicative passive, in the first and second con- 
jugations, by adding r to the bo in the future indicative 
active — as ama-bor, mone-bor; in the third and fourth con- 
jugations, by changing the m of the future indicative active 
into r — as leg-ar, audi-ar. 

8. The participle present, by adding ns to the stem ; in addi- 
tion to which, however, in the third and fourth conju- 
gations, the connecting vowel e steps in between the stem 
and the termination ns — as ama-ns, mone-nSy kg-e-ns^ 
audi-e-ns. From this participle, again, is formed the 
gerund and gerundive, by changing s into dum and dus 
— as ama-ndu8 and ama-ndum, &c. 

(6). From the perfect are formed — 

1. The perfect subjunctive active, by changing the • of the 
perfect into Mm — as ama-vi, ama-verim; mon-uiy mon- 
uertm; leg-i, leg-erim; audi-vi, audi-verim, 

2. The pluperifect indicative active, by changing the i of the 
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perfect into ^ram — as ama-vij ama-veram; mon-uiy man- 
ueram; leg-iy leg-eram; audi-vi, audi-veram, 

3. The pluperfect subjunctive active, by changing the i of 
the perfect into isttem — as ama-viy ama-vissem; mon-uiy 
mon-uissem; leg-iy kg-issem; audl-viy audi-vissem. 

4. The future perfect active, by changing i into ifro — as 
ama-fHy ama-vero ; mon-uiy monu-ero; leg-iyieg-ero; audi-viy 
audi-vero. 

5. The perfect infinitive active, by changing i into isse — as 
ama-vi, ama-visse; mon-uiy monu-isse; teg-iy leg-isse; audi-vi, 
audi-vi^se* « 

(c). From the present infinitive active are formed — 

1. The imperfect subjunctive active, by adding m to the ter- 
mination re — as ama-rcy ama-rem; mone-rcy mone-rem; 
leg-e-re, leg-e-rem; audi-re, audi-rem. 

2. The imperfect subjunctive passive, by adding r to the 
termination of the infinitive re — as ama-re, amorrer; 
mane-re, mone-rer; leg-e-re, leg-e-rer; audi-re, audi-rer, 

3. The imperative active, by dropping the termination re — 
as ama-re, amd; mone-re, monB; leg-e-re, legS; audi-rey 
audi. 

4. The imperative passive, which in all conjugations is quite 
like the infinitive active. 

5. The infinitive present passive, by changing re into ri — as 
ama-re, ama-ri; rnone-re, mone-ri; audi-re, audi-ri; but in 
the third conjugation the two syllables ^re are changed 
into i — as leg-e-re, leg-i, 

{d). Prom the supine are formed — 

1. The participle perfect passive, by changing um into us, a, 
um — as ama-tum, ama-tus, ay um; moni-tumy moni-tus, a, 
um; lec-tum, lec-tus, a, um; audi-tum, audi-tus, a, um. 

2. The participle future active, by changing um into urusy a, 
um — as ama-tum, ama-turus, ay um; moni-tum, moni- 
turusy a, um; lec-tum, lec-turus, a, um; audi-tum, audi- 
turuSy ay um. 

Ncie 1 . The sapine actually occurs in very few verbs, bat its exist- 
ence is always presapposed when, either of the participles derived 
from it is found. 

2. Some tenses cannot be formed withoat the auxiliary verb Esse^ 
' to be.' These tenses are in the active, the futare snbjanctive, and 
the future infinitive, which consist of the participle future active with 
esse; and in the passive, the perfect indicative and subjunctive, the 
pluperfect indicative and subjunctive, the futare perfect, and the per- 
fect infinitive, which consist of the participle perfect passive with esse. 

G 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THB TBRB ESSE, TO BE. 

§ 187. Esse is the only Latin auxiliary verb. It is also 
used as a verb by itself, oenoting existence. Its conj nation 
is irregular ; for the perfect, and the tenses derived from it, 
are formed from the obsolete verb fuo (Greek ^u*>), and the 
remaining tenses from the stem ifs (which also appears in the 
Greek verb i/V), I am) ; so that the present sum, sim, sumu», 
sunt, siSy sit, &c. are shortened forms for es-um, es-im, es- 
umus, es-unt, es-is, es-it, &c. It must further be observed, 
that the s of the stem is in some forms changed into r, as is 
most common in the Latin language — as eram, ero, for esam, 
eso. Esse has neither gerund nor supine. 

PRINCIPAL FORMS. 


Present Indicative. 
mm, 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 


Sing. 8um, I am 

&, thou axt 

edf he (she or it) is. 
Plar. sUmus, we axe 

eiiiSj you are 

8unt^ they are. 


Peepect. 
Jill. 

present. 


Present Infinitive. 
esse, 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 


Sing, sim^ I am, or may be 

tMf thou art, or mayst be 
sUf he is, or may be. 

Plar. slmuSf we are, or may be 
tntisj you are, or may be 
sint, they are, or may be. 


IMPERFECT. 


Sing, h'-am, I was 

yr-os, thou wert 

)ir-atj he (she or it) was. 
Plur. }Sr-&muSj we were 
}Sr-atiSy you were 
ifr-ant, they were. 


Sing, ess-em, I was, might, or should 
be 
ess-is, thou wert, mightst, or 

shouldst be 
ess-^t, he was, &c. 
Plur. ess-emuSf we were, &c. 
ess-etis, you were, &c. 
ess-ent, they were, &o. 


FUTURE. 


Sing. }Sr^, I shall be 
^•t^ thou wilt be 
tr-ity lie will be. 


Sing. fSivATus (a, v m) nm, I shall be, 
or may be about to be 
futaras sis, thou wilt be, or 

mayst be about to be 
futurus sit, he will be, &c. 
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INDICATIVE. 
Plnr. ^tmuSf we shall be 

h^iiis, you YiU be 
h'-unt, they will be. 

Sing. Jiirl, I was, or have been 


Jvristl, thou wert, or hast 

been 
furity he was, or has been. 
Plur. JvrKmuSy we were, or have 

been 
Ju-istis, you were, or have 

been 
/u-erunt, or/ti-ere, they were, 

or haye been. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
FUTURE. 

Plur. Juiuri (ae, a) simuSy we shall 
be, &e. 
fuiuri sUis, you will be, &c. 
Jvtuari smt, they will be, &c. 

PSBFECT. 

Sing. Ju-^nif I have been, or may 
have been 
fu-h-is^ thou hast been, or 

mayst have been 

fu-hity he has been, &c. 

Plur. fu-^timusy we have been, &c. 


fur^r^is, you have been, &c. 
furt^rint, they have been, &c. 


Sing, /u-^f&m, I had been 

/iir^rdSf thou hadst been 


Ju-^itt, he had been. 
Plar. fu-^humu8, we had been 
Jur^raiKs, you had been 
fu'h-anlj they had been. 


PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. ytt-M»ef», I had been, or I 
might or should have been 
JU'isseSj thou hadst been, or 
thou mightst or wouldst 
have been 
/u-isset, he had been, &c. 
Plur. /urissermts, we had been, &c. 
fu-issetis, you had been, &c. 
furisserd, they had been &c. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. Ju^rOy I shall have been 
fuSriSf thou wilt have been 
/u-^rit, he will have been. 

Plur. yw-Minas,we shall have been 
Ju-hiHSf you will have been 
/u-Mnt, they will have been. 


The Subjunctive does not exist. 


IMPERATIVE MOOD. 


PRESENT. 

Sing. &, be thou. 
Plur. es-i^, be ye. 


FUTURE. 

Sing, es-fo, thou shalt be 
es-io, he shall be. 

Plur. es-toiSy you shall be 
surdOy they shall be. 


INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present infinitive, esse^ to be. 

Perfect infinitive, /u-me, to have been. 

Fatnre infinitive, f^Uwrum, am, um,* esse, or /ore, to be about to be. 

* In mentioning the infinitiVe of a compound tense, it is customary to give 
the participle in the ace., because this case usually accompanies the infinitive. 
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PARTICIPLEa 

Present, does not exist. 

Fatare,/^<i}ru«, a, Km, one who is to be, or is aboat to be. 

BEMA.BKS. 

Note 1. The participle present, if it did exist, should be ea-emg or 
«0iM, as it aotaally does oocar in the compounds ab-tem, absent (firoai 
ahmm\ and pnte-sens, present ^from praesum). But there is a philo- 
sophical term ensj gen. entis (a being), which is regarded as originally 
the present participle of esse. 

2. The compounds ofiram, I am away from ; o/dsunif I am present ; 
desum, I am wanting or missing ; tiuum, I am in ; intersum, I am between 
or among ; obsum, I am against or in the way ; praesum, I am before 
or at the head ; promniy I am usefiil ; subsum, I am under ; nmersvm^ 
I am over, I am left ; are all conjugated like the simple Bum, Pro$ufn., 
however, inserts a euphonic d wherever the pro is followed by the 
radical vowel e — as pro-d-est, pro-d-eram, pro-d-esaem^ pro-d-ero, prot- 
ease ; but prosum, prosim^ profuiy &c. are regular. Possum (I am able, 
or I can) is composed of potis sum or pot sum ; but its conjugation is 
irregular. 

3. Instead of the forms of the present subjunctive given above, we 
find in the earliest Latin writers the forms stem, n'es, siet, and sienl ; 
and somewhat more frequently the forms fuam^fvas^fwaJt orfuoaty and 
fuant, which are formed from the obsolete Juo, The forms eadt and 
escimt (that is, esit and esunt), for the future erit and eruntf are quite 
obsolete. 

4. Instead of the infinitive /uturum {am, urn) esse, there is another 
form, y^rs (connected with /uo); and instead of the imperf. subjunc- 
tive essem^we have (likewise homyiu))fSremf/dre8,/'iSret, and/7re»/, 
which are frequently used by the best writers, especially in condi- 
tional clauses. Instead of the usual perfect, we find in the earliest 
writers the fotmB/ttvimuSfJuoerintf/uvissent, &c. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

THE FOUR CONJUOATIOltS. 

§ 138. The following specimens of the four conjugfations 
may serve as examples according to which all other regular 
verbs are inflected. Lego, although it has a slight irregu- 
larity ^see § 135, note 1 ), has been chosen as an example for 
the third conjugation, because its very irregularity renders 
unnecessary all change of the stem, which might tend to 
confound the learner rather than assist him : — 
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FIRST CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


PRESENT. 


PERFECT. 


SUPINE. 

dmortunu 


INFINITIVE. 


INDICATIVE. 

Sing, dn^f I love 

amcL-Sf thou lovest 

anUtrt^ he loves. 
Plur. amortnus, we love 
etma-HSy you love 
anuhntf they love. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 

Sing, am-em, I love, or may love 
amSs, thou lovest, or mayst 

love 
am-Stj he loves, or may love. 

Plur. am-emtUj'we love, or may love 
am-eiis, you love, or may love 
am-entf they love, or may love. 

IMPERFECT. 


Sing. amd^My 1 was loving or 

loved 
amd-bds, thou wert loving or 

lovedst 
amd-bdt, he was loving or 

loved. 
Plur. amd-bdmUs, we were loving 

or loved 
amdrbaiUf you were loving or 

loved 
ajnSnbantf they were loving 

or loved. 


Sing, amd-renif I loved, might, or 

should love 
amdrris, thou lovedst, 

mightst, or shouldst love 
amdrrSt^ he loved, might, or 

should love. 
Plur. amd-remUs, we loved, might, 

or should love 
amSrretXsy you loved, might, 

or should love 
amarrent, they loved, might, 

or should love. 


Sing, amd-hof 1 shall love 

amd-hiSf thou wilt love 

amd-hUf he will love. 
Plur. amd-bUmus, we shall love 
amdrb^iSf you will love 
amd-buntf they will love. 


FUTURE. 

Sing, amd'turus (a, urn) sim, I shall 
love, or may be about to 
love 
amd-tiirtts (a, um) sis, thou 
wilt love, or mayst be 
about to love 
amd-tHrus (a, um) sitf he will 
love, &c. 
Plur. amarturi {ae, a) simus, we shall 
love, &o. 
amSrtUri (ae, a) stiis, you will 

love, &c. 
amd-t'Sri (oa, a) sint, they will 
1 love, &c. 

PERFECT. 


Sing. amSrvi, I loved, or have loved 

amdrvisii, thou lovedst, or 

hast loved 
amd^frit, he loved, or has loved. 


Sing, amd-v^m, I have loved, or 

may have loved 
amd-v^friSf thou hast loved, 

or mayst have loved 
amd-vSritf he has loved, &c. 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PERFECT. 


Plor. amdr-fjUniUf we loved, or have 

loved 
amit-^tnstia, you loved, or have 

loved 
amd-viruntj or amSrvere, they 

loved, or have loved. 


Plor. amSrv^timuBf we have loved, 

&o. 
ama-^lhi^, you have loved, 

&o. 
amSr^iirini, they have loved, 

&c. 


Sing. amSr^}fram, I had loved 

ama-vHrat, thou hadst loved 


amSrvifrdt, he had loved. 
Plur. amd-^^ramuSf we had loved 
amd^vSrdtU, you had loved 
amd-virantf they had loved. 


PLUPERFECT. 

Sing. amSrvissenif I had, might, or 
should have loved 
amSrWses, thou hadst, 
mightst, or shouldst have 
loved 
amSrvissSt, he had, &c. 
Plur. amdrvissemuSf we had, &c. 
amSr^sissetis, you had, &c. 
amdrvissentf they had, &o. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. amSrV^ro, I shall have loved 
amd-v^ris, thou wilt have 

loved 
amd-v9rit, he will have loved. 
Plur. amdr^jimus, we shall have 

loved 
amdrv^r&U, you will have 

loved 
amd-v^rintf they will have 

loved. 


The Subjunctive does not exist. 


PRESENT. 

Sing, amd, love thou. 
Plur. amOrt^, love ye. 


IMPBBATIVB. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. amdrtOf thou shalt love 
amdrto, he shall love. 

Plur. amd-46tef ye shall love 
amorfUo, they shall love. 


INFINITIVE. 
Present, amd^, to love. 
Perfect, amA-viuey to have loved. 
Future, amSrtvarum (am, um) esse, to be about to love. 

GEBUND. 
Gen. atna^lf of loving. 
Dat. ama-ndOf to loving. 
Ace. amarndunif loving. 
Abl. atna-ndd, with or by loving. 

SUPINE. 
amdrtum (in order), to love; and amdriUf to be loved. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Present, ama-ns, loving. 
Future, amd-tHruSf being about to love. 
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PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 


Sing, am^^ I am loved 

amSr^ris^ or re, thou art loved 

ami5r1^T^ he is loved. 
Plur. a»na-mwr, we are loved 
amd-ni^% you are loved 
ama-nMr, they are loved. 


Sing, am-^, I am loved, or may be 
loved 
am-eriSf or am-er)S, thou art 
loved, or mayst be loved 
amStUrf he is loved, &c. 
Plur. am-SmUrj we are loved, &c. 
am-im^l, you are loved, &c. 
am-entiirf they are loved, &c. 


Sing. amSrhdr, I was loved, or was 
being loved 
afnSrbdnSf or bare, thou wert 
loved, &c. 

amd-bSiUr, he was loved, &c. 
Plur. amSrbdmdry we were loved, 

&c. 
am&^mKntf you were loved, 

&c. 
amSrbamtflr, they were loved. 


IMPERFECT. 

Sing. 


Plur. 


amd-r^, I was, might be, or 

should be loved 
amOrreHs, or rerg, thou wert, 

mightst be, or shouldst 

be loved 
amd-refUr, he was, &c. 
amd-r&n'dr, we were, &c. 

amorrSmini, you were, &c. 

own^-nen^, they were, &c. 


FUTURE. 


Sing. amdrbUr, I shall be loved 

amd-b^rks, or bSr^, thou wilt 

be loved 
amd-b^Ury he will be loved. 

Plur. amdrb^Ur, we shall be loved 
amd-b^mtnl, you will be loved 
amarbuntii/rf they will be loved. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


PERFECT. 


Sing. amdrHis {d, um) sum, I was, 
or have been loved 

amU-tUg {&, um) es, thou 

wert, or hast been loved 
amd-iUs {d, um) est, he was, 

or has been loved. 
Plur. amd-U (ae, d) sumus, we 

were, &c. 
amd-U (ae, &) esHs, you were, 

&c. 
amdrti {ae, i£) sunt, they 

were, &c. 


Sing, amdri&s (S, um) sim, 1 have 

been, or may have been 

loved 
amdrtUs (d, um) sis, thou hast 

been, &o. 
amdrtHs (d, um) sit, he has 

been, &c. 
Plur. amSrtl (ae, d) simus, we have 

been, &c. 
amd'tl (ae, i£) sitis, you have 

been, &o. 
amd-U (ae, if) smt, they have 

been, &o. 
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INDICATIVE. 


PLUPiaiFSCT. 


Sing, amortus (a, um) eroMy I had ' Sing, 
been loved 

ama-tu8 (a, vm) trat^ thoa 

hadst been loved 
ama-4u3 (a, um) erat, he had 

been loved. 
Plar. ama-ti (ae, a) eramus, we had Plor. 

been loved 
ama-ti (ae, a) eratis, you had 

been loved 
amorii (ae, a) erant, they had 

been loved. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

anuhtus (a, uni) euem, I had 

been, might, or should 

have been loved 
amortus (a, um) esses, thou 

hadst been, &c. 
ama4us (a, um) esset, he had 

been, &c. 
amorti (aej a) essemus, we had 

been, &o. 
ama-H {as, a) essetis, you had 

been, &o. 
ama-ti {ae, a) esseni, they had 

been, &o. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


Sing, ama-tua (a, um) ero, I shall 

have been loved 
ama-tus (a, um) eris, thon 

wilt have been loved 
ama4u8 (a, um) erit, he will 

have been loved. 
Plor. amorti {ae, a) erimus, we 

shall have been loved 
ama-ti {ae, a) eriUs, you will 

have been loved 
ama-ti {ae, a) erunt, they 

will have been loved. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


IMPERATIVE. 


PRESENT. 

Sing, amd'r^, be thou loved. 
Plur. amd-mtnl, be ye loved. 


FUTURE. 


Sing. amjSrtSr, thou shalt be loved 
amd-tdr, he shall be loved. 

Plur. amSrl^Knl, ye shall be loved 
amdrfitdr, they shall be loved. 


INFINITIVE. 

Present, amO-H, to be loved. 

Perfect, amortum {am, um) esse, to have been loved. 

Future, ama4um iri, to be about to be loved. 


PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, amortus, a, um, loved. 

Gerundive, ama-ndus, deserving or requiring to be loved. 
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SECOND CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICR 


PERFECT. 


PRESENT. 


INDICATIVE. 

Sing. mSne-Of I advise 

mdne-s, thon advisest 

mSnS-tf he advises. 
Plnr. mdng-muSf we advise 
m&te-HSf you advise 
mSng^, they advise. 


SUPINE. 

frUMt-tum, 


INFINITIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing. monH-am, I advise, or may 
advise 
monS-ds, thou advisest, or 

mayst advise 
mon^Sij he advises, &c. 
Plur. mont^amuSy we advise, &c. 
man^-dtiSf you advise, &o. 
mon^'Ontf they advise, &c. 


lUPERFECT. 


Sing, mone-bamy I was advising, or 
I advised 
mone-b&8f thou wert advising, 

or advisedst 
mone-bdt, he was advising, &c. 
Plor. mong-b&mtia, we were advis- 
ing, &o. 
tnone-bcUis, you were advis- 
ing, &c. 
mone^ntj they were advis- 
ing, &o. 


Sing. 


Plur. 


mone-rem^ I advised, might, 

or should advise 
mone-res, thou advisedst, 

mightst, or wouldst advise 
mone-rSty he advised, &c. 
mone-rgmus, we advised, &c. 

mone-rStig, you advised, &c. 

mong-rentf they advised, &c. 


Sing. fnond-&7, 1 shall advise 

monirlfia, thou wilt advise 

moni-lfUf he will advise. 
Plnr. mone-lKmXs, we shall advise 
mone-ifita, you wiU advise 
mone-bunty they wiU advise. 


FUTURE. 

Sing. mon^tHms (a,um) «tm,I shall, 

or may be about to advise 
monVturtis (a, um) sis, thou 

wilt, or mayst be about 

to advise 
mont-turus (o, urn) «V, he 

will, &o. 
Plur. mor^iuri (ae, a) simuSy we 

shall, &o. 
mon^turi (oe, a) sitis, you 

will, &c. 
motiXrturi (oe, a) sint, they 

will, &c. 


PERFECT. 

Sing, mortal, I advised, or have 

advised 
monriUs^ thou advisedst, or 

hast advised 
mon-Hitf he advised, &c. 


Sing. mon-uSrimy I have, or may 
have advised 
mo»-«?HC9, thou hast, or mayst 

have advised 
num-uSf^, he has advised, &o. 
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LATIK GRAMMAR. 


INDIGATIVB. 

Plur. mon-OKmiU, we advised, &o. 

fnon-Hitfit, you advised, &o. 

monr4irunty or ire, they ad 
yised, &c. 


BUBJUNCTIVB. 
PBAPJSCI. 

Plar. nuMruMm^, we have ad- 
vised, &c. 
mori'Ugfit'is, you have ad- 
vised, &c. 
monrulhintj they have ad- 
vised, &c. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Siog. fiwnru9ritmy I had advised 

num-u^rds, thoa hadst ad- 
vised 

fyum-iiHrdUf he had advised. 

Plar. mon-t^amii9, we had advised 

mofiruirOtts, you had advised 

mon-ugrcmif they had advised. 


Siog. monruissem, I had, might, or 
should have advised. 

monruisaesj thou hadst, 
mightst, or shouldst have 
advised 

monrUwXt, he had adviaed, 

Plur. mon-uissevn^ we had ad- 
vised, &c. 

fnon-tdssSfiSy you had ad- 
vised, &c. 

monrteissent, they had ad- 
vised, &c. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. mon-tth-Of I shall have ad- 
vised 

mon-u^Hs, thou wilt have 
advised 

motiru^rUf he T^ill have ad- 
vised. 
Plur. mon^uSHmUs, we shall have 
advised 

mon-uMfis, you will have 
advised 

mon-uSrisU, they will have 
advised. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


PRESENT. 

Sing, moni, advise thou. 
Plur. mong-te, advise ye. 


IMPERATEYE. , 

FUTURE. 

Sing. monS-tOf thou shalt advise 
mone-to, he shall advise. 

Plur. mone-t5te, ye shall advise 
mone^tttoy they shall advise. 


INFINITIVE. 
Present, mdni-r^, to advise. 
Perfect, mSn-iUs^y to have advised. 
Future, mdnC-iHrum {aniy urn) esse, to be about to advise. 

GERUND. 
G^n. mone-nd^, of advising. 
Dat. mone-nddf to advising. 
Ago. mone-^um^ advising. 
AbL mone^nddf with, in, or by advising. 


THE TERB. 
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SUPINE. 
numXrium (in order), to advise; and mont-fu, to be advised. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, mone-ns, advising. 

Future, monl-turtu, a, um, being about to advise. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 


Sing. fftOR^-or, I am, or am being 
advised 
mong^risj or re, thou art ad- 
vised 

moni-iiirf he is advised. 
Plur. mone-miir, we are advised 

numi-mXm, you are advised 

motie-miUrf they are advised. 


Sing. numH-arj I am advised, or 
may be advised 

mone-dHs^ or ar?, thou art 
advised, or mayst be ad- 
vised 

mone-dMrt he is advised, &c. 
Plur. mone-dm^rj we are advised, 
&o. 

mone-aminl, you are advised, 
&o. 

mone-antUrf they are advised, 
&o. 


IMPERFECT. 


Sing. monS-bdr, I was advised, or 
was being advised 

moR^-idris, or harCf thou wert 
advise<jC &c. 

monS-bOi^r, he was advised. 

Plur. iMOfie-&Smi{r, we were advised 

numi-hHrnXnly you were ad- 
vised 

monS'bant^y they were ad- 
vised. 


Sing. monS-rh', I was advised, 
might, or should be ad- 
vised 

monS-riHsj or rere, thou 
wert advised, mightst, or 
shouldst be advised 

mong-reiitrf he was advised, 
&c. 
Plur. f7ton^-r0mi£r,we were advised, 
&o. 

mong-remlfd, you were ad- 
vised, &c. 

monS-retUUry they were ad- 
vised, &c. 


FUTURE. 


Sing, moni-bdr, I shall be advised 

mone-bihisy or b9r^, thou wilt 
be advised 

moni-bUilry he will be advised. 
Plur. mong-lrlmilry we shall be ad- 
vised 

monS-l^minly you will be ad- 
vised 

mone-bunitir, they will be 
advised. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PERFECT. 


Sing. mSnl-HU (a, tun) sum, I was, 
or have been advised 

montrttu (a, urn) es, thou wert, 
or hast been advised 

monirtus (a, urn) est, he was, 

&o. 
Plur. vfumVii (oe, a) sumus, we 

were, &c. 
monVti (ae, a) esUs, you were, 

&o. 
monl-ti (ae, a) sunt, they were, 

&0. 


Sing. niO)ii-fJ£« (a, um) sim, I have 

been, or may have been 

advised 
monl-tus (a, um) sis, thou haist 

been, or mayst have been 

advised 
mor^ius (a, um) sit, he has 

been, &c. 
Plur. mon^ti (ae, a) simus, we have 

been, &c. 
monWt {ae, a) sitis, you h&ve 

been, &c. 
monl-ti (ae, a) sini, they have 

been, &c. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sing. monirtUs (a, um) eram, I had 


um) 
ised 


been advisei 

monl-tUs (a, um) eras, thou 

hadst been advised 
moni-tiis (a, um) erat, he had 

been advised. 
Plur. moni-ti (ae, a) eramus, we 

had been advised 
mon%-H (as, a) eratis, you had 

been advised 
monirti (ae, a) erant, they had 

been advised. 


Sing. monX-tUs (a, um) essem, I had 
been, might, or should 
have been advised 
'mont-tus (a, um) esses, thou 

hadst been, sc. 
mMii-tus (a, um) esset, he had 
been, &c. 
Plur. mon%-H (ae, a) essemus, we 
had been, &o. 
mon%-ti (ae, a) essetis, you had 

been, &c. 
monl-H (ae, a) essent, they 
had been, &c. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing, monl-tus (a, um) ero, I shall 

have been advised 
mam-tus (a, um) eris, thou 

wilt have been advised 
motii-ius (a, um) erit, he will 

have been, &c. 
Plur. monl-ti (ae, a) erimus, we 

shall have been, &c. 
mont-ti (ae, a) erifis, you will 

have been, &c. 
moni-ii (ae, a) erunt, they will 

have been, &c. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. 

Sing. mone-rS, be thou advised. 


Plur. monS-mtnl, be ye advised. 


FUTURE. 

Sing. monS-tor, thou shalt be ad- 
vised 

mom-tor, he shall be advised. 
Plur. monS-Umlnl, ye shall be ad- 
vised 
mone-ntor, they shall be ad- 
vised. 


THB VERB. 
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INFINITIVE. 
Present, mong-rif to be adyised. 
Perfect, DionWum (am, um) esse, to have been advised. 
Future, monMum trt, to be about to be advised. 

PARTICIPLE& 
Perfect, mSntrl^, a, um, advised. 

CrenmdLve, mSne-ndiis, a, um, deserving, or requiring to be advised. 


THIRD CONJUGATION. 


ACTIVE VOICE. 


PRESENT. 
INDICATIVE. 


PERFECT. 


SUPINE. 

lee-tum. 


Sing, leff^, I read 

l^f-l-s, thou readest 

leg-i-i, he reads. 
Plur. l^-K-mUs, we read 
l^-Krtis, you read 
l^f-u-nt, they read. 


INFINITIVE. 
StJBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 


Sing, l^-am, 1 read, or may read 

l^-ds, thou readest, ormayst 
read 

l^-dt, he reads, &c. 
Plur. l^-dmUs, y,'e read, &c. 

leg-ai\s, you read, &c. 

leg-ant, they read, &c. 


IMPERI'ECT. 


Sing. Ug-i-barn, I read, or was 
reading 
leg-e-b&s, thou readest, or 

wert reading 
leg-e-bdU, he read, &c. 
Plur. l^-€-h&miU, we read, &c. 
l^f-i-batls, you read, &o. 
l^-e-bani, they read, &c. 


Sing, leff-am^^ I shall read 
l^h^s, thou wilt read 
leg-^t, he will read. 

Plur. leg-€m&s, we shall read 
l^efls, you will read 
leg-ent, they will read. 


Sing, leg^-rem, I read, might, or 
should read 
leg-^-ris, thou readest, 
mightst, or wouldst read 
leg-^-r^, he read, &c. 
Plur. l^S-rimUs, we read, &c 
legS-rStts, you read, &c 
l^h^rent, they read, &c. 


FUTURE. 

Sing, lee-twr^ (a, um) aim, I shall, 

or may be about to read 
leo-iurus (a, um) sis, thou wilt, 

or mayst be about to read 
leo-tunu (a, um), sit, he will, 

&c. 
Plur. leo-turi (ae, a) simus, we shall, 

&c. 
leo-t&ri (ae, a) sUis, you will, 

&c. 
leo-t&ri (ae, a) sint, they wUl, 
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LATIN OBAXVAR. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCnVB. 


PBRFECT. 


Siog. leg-t, I read, or have read 

Uff-tdl, thoa readst, or hast 

read 
leg-U, he read, or has read. 
Plur. Z^M(mJ{9, we read, or have read 
l^'istU, you read, or have 

read 
Ug-erunty or ere, they read, or 

have read. 


SiDg. leg-^m, I have read, or may 
have read 
leff-h^^ thoa hast read, or 

mayst have read 
leff-ifritf he has read, &c 
Plur. leg-MnitUy we have read, &c. 
la^l-htRsj you have read, &c. 

leg-hi«tf they have read, &c. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sing. leg-^SraMf I had read 

leg-^rdSf thou hadst read 

leg-^rdt, he had read. 
Plur. l^i-^dmUs, we had read 
leg-^ra^j you had read 
legSrant, they had read. 


Sing, l^issem, I had, might have, 
or should have read 
leg-isa&s, thou hadst, niightst, 

or wouldst have read 
leg-issiSt, he had read, &c. 
Plur. l^-issSmUkf we had read, &c. 
l^issetts, you had read, &c. 
l^-issentf they had read, &c. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. leg-}SrOj I shall have read 

leg-^18, thou wilt have read 
la^rity he will have read. 

Plur. l»g-^Mm^i we shall have read 
leg-hitls, you will have read 
leg-^nt, they will have read. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


PRESEf^T. 

Sing. Ug-^f read thou. 
Plur. Ieg->i4et read ye. 


IMPERATIVE. 


FUTURE. 


Sing. hg-^tOy thou shalt read 
leg-^tOf he shall read. 

Plur. l&^-^Ote^ you shall read 
leg-u-nto, they shall read. 


INFINITIVE. 

Present, leg-^r^, to read. 

Perfect, l^-isse, to have read. 

Future, lec-turum {am^ um) esse, to be about to read. 

GERUND. 
Gen. leg-e-ndij of reading. 
Dat. leg-e-ndOf to reading. 
Aoc. leg-e-fidum, reading. 
Abl. l^-e-^6, with, by, or in reading. 


SUPINE. 
lec-tum (in order) to read; lec-tu, to be read. 


THB VERB. 
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PARTICIPLES. 

Preaent, leg-e-ns, reading. 
Future, leo-turus, about to read. 


PASSIVE VOICK 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 


Sing. leg-OTy I am read 

leff-^-riSf or rg, thou art read 

leg^tUr, he is read. 
PiuT. leff-^i-mitr, we are read 

l^-4-mXnt, you are read 

leff-tMUUrf they are read. 


Sing, leg-dr, I am read, or I may 

be read 
leg-dris, thou art read, or 

mayst be read 
leff-SMvy he is read, or may 

be read. 
Plur. l^-dmUr, we are read, or 

may be read 
l^dmXnl, you are read, or 

may be read 
leff-an^, they are read, or 

may be read. 


IMPERFECT. 


Sing. leg-i-bdTy I was read, or was 
being read 

le^-b&ika, or idr? 

l^l-S-bdtiir. 
Plur. l^-e-i/dmUr 


Sing. leg-g-rSry I was read, might 
be read, or should be read 
leff-^-reHs, or rerg 

Plur. Ug-^-remVir 

leg^-reni^. 


FUTURE. 


Sing, leg-dr^ I shall be read 

l^-er4s, or Sri 

l&g-iiHr. 
Plur. leg-em&r 

l^-ent&r. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


PERFECT. 


Sing. lec-iUs (a, um) sum, I was 
read, or have been read 

leo-tu8 (a, um) es 

lee-tus (a, um) est. 
Plur. leo-a (ae, a) sumus 

lee-ti (aef aS esHs 

lec-ti {ae, a) sunt. 


Sing, leo-tus (a, um) sim, I have, or 
may have been read 

leo-tus (a, urn's sis 

leo-tus (a, um) sit. 
Plur. lee-ti (ae, a) simus 

lee-ti (ae, aS s^ 

lee4i (oe, a; sinL 


no 


LA.TIN OBAMMAR. 


INDICATIVE. 


BUBJUNCnVB. 


PLUPEBFBCT. 


Sing. Ue^us (a, um) eram, I had 
been read 

leo-hu (Of umS eras 
lee-tu8 (a, urn) erat, 
Plor. lee-ti (06^ a\ eramtu 
lee-H {aej a) eraiis 
leo-ti (aCf a) eratd. 


Sing, leo-tus (a, um) essem, I had 
been, might, or should 
have been r^d 
le(>4tu (a, um) esses 
lec4us (a, um) essei. 
Pior. leo-H {asy a) essemus 
leo-ti lae, a) essetis 
lec-ti (ae, a) essent. 


FUTURE PEBFECT. 

Sing, lec-tus (a, um) ero, I shall 
have been read 

leo-tus (a^ um^ eris 

lec-tus (a, um) erit, 
Plar. lec-ti (ae, a^ erimus 

lec-H {ae^ a) eritis 

lec-ti {aef a) erunt. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing, leg-h^t be thou read. Sing. Ieg-^t8r, thou shalt be read 


Plur. leg-Krmlrdf be ye read. 


l^-'C-tdr^ he shall be read. 
Plur. l^S-mlnl, ye shall be read 
l^-u^niorf they shall be read. 


INFINITIVE. 
Present, leg^ to be read. 

Perfect, lec-tttm (am^ um) esse, to have been read. 
Future, leo-tum iri, to be about to be read. 

PARTICIPLES. 
Perfect, lec-HtSy a, um, read. 

Gerundive, leg-e-ndus, a, «m, requiring, or deserving to be read. 


FOURTH CONJUGATION. 
ACTIVE VOICE. 


PRESENT. 

aucMi. 


TEKFBCI, 

aud^rm. 


SUPINE. 

audv-tum. 


iNFiNrrrvB. 


INDICATIVE. 

Sing. audi-Of I hear 

auiU-s 

audit, 
Plur. audt-miis 

audl-^ 

cmdi-u-nt. 


SUBJITNCTIVB. 

PRESENT. 

Sing, audi-dm, I hear, or may hear 

audi-ds 

audi-dU. 
Plur. andi-cLmUs 

audi-diis 

audi-ant. 


THB VERB. 


Ill 


INDICATIVE. 


Sing. cattRrg-bam, I heard, or was 
hearing 

<tudi-i-bds 

cmdi-e-bdU, 
Plur. audi-i-bam&a 

audi-g-UUls 

audtri-bant. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

IMPERFECT. 

Sing, audi'^em, I heard, might, or 
should hear 

audi-ris 

audi-riU, 
Plur. audi-rSmiU 

audl-ritis 

audi^ent. 


Sing, audi-am^ I shall hear 

audiria 
audXr^U 
Plur. audl-gm&s 
audt-eds 
CMdfrent. 


FUTURE. 

Sing, (m4^ri!vmt8 (a, wre) mm, I shall, 
or may be about to hear 
audt'twru8 (a, «m) sis 
audv-iurus (a, um) sit. 

Plur. audtrturi (ae^ a) simus 
audl-turi (aey a) sitis 
audi-ittri (a«, a) sint. 


Sing, atu^rfji, I 
heard 
aMdi-vis&, 
attdV'^U, 

Plor. cmdXf^tiUn^ 
audl-visHs 


PERFECT. 


heard, or have 


aud^^vSrunif or vir^. 


Sing. ctttdirvMm, I have heard, or 
may have heard 

cauR-i^ris 

audirv^rit 
Plur. audir^rim^ 

attdv-v^fitls 

aud^rvirint. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sing. at«2i-«J^m, I had heard 

audl-vifrds 
audi^iirdt. 
Plor. audi^rdmus 
aud^r^oStiUis 
auda^tiSrant, 


Sing, audl-vissemy I had heard, or I 
might or should have heard 

catdl-visses 

audlrvissSt, 
Plur. audi^mssemUs 

audi-vissSHs 

audi^issetd. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. atK2t-«^, I shall have heard 

ctttdir^ris 

audtrvh^U 
Plur. aud^rvh^kni&s 

audi-vifi^ 

audfrvfyrint. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


PRESENT. 

Sing. atM^I, hear thou. 
Plur. audi-U, hear ye. 


IMPERATIVE. 


FUTURE. 


Sing, audl'to, thou shalt hear 
aut^rto, he shall hear. 

Plur. audy-tdtS, you shall hear 
audi-unUo, they shall hear. 


H 
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LATIN GRAMMAR. 


INFiNlTlVU. 

Pjreient, etudl^f to heur. 

Perfect, audi-wisS, to have heard. 

Fatore, audviwrum (am, um) ease, to be about to hear. 


OBRUNB. 

G^. audi-^-nd^ of hearing. 

Dat. audire-ndd, to hearing. 

Aco. atM2t-«-m^«m, hearing. 

AbL audire-ndo, with, by, or in hearing; 

SUPINE. 
audi4um, (ui order) to hear; audv-tU, to hear. 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, audi-e-mSf hearmg. 
Future, audirtunUf about to hear. 


PASSIVE VOICE. 


INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCnVE. 


PKESEMT. 


Sing. cmdi-OTf I am heard 

audi-HSf or r? 
audi-iiir, 
Plur. audfrmUr 
audv-mKni 
audi-u^ur. 


Sing, audi-dbr, I am heard, or may 
be heard 

audi-aris 

audi-dt-Ur, 
Plur. atuH-am^ 

audi-dm%ni 

<mdi-<xntUrm 


Sing. oMdi-S-hary I was heard, or 
being heurd 

audi-eSdHs or hdrH 

audi-e-bdtUr. 
Plur. audi-i-bdmiir 

audi-i-bamini 

emdi-e-baniUr, 


IMPERFECT. 

Sing, audirr^rf I was heard, might, 
or should be heard 

cmdl-rerU or rerU 

audir^etUr. 
Plur. attdirremifr 

audt-remXnl 

audi-rentS/r* 


FUTURE. 


Sing, audi^dry I shall be heard 

audi'iAs 

ctudi-itiir, 
Plur. atidi-^miir 

attdi-emKnl 

audv^rUiir. 


The subjunotive is wanting: 


THB VERB. 
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INDICATIVE. 


SUBJUNCTIVB. 


PERFECT. 


Sing, audi-t^ (a, um) sum, I was 
heard, or have been heard 

audi-Uu (a, um) es 
aadi-tus (a, um). est 
Plnr. audi-H (ae, a) sumus 
audi-4i (ae, a) estis 
aiudirii (ae, a) sunt. 


Sing, audi'i&s (a, um) sim, I have 
been heard, or may have 
been heard 
audi-tus (a, um^ sis 
audi-tus (a, um) sit. 
Plur. audi-^ (ae, a) simus 
audi-H (ae, a) siiis 
audi-^i (oe, a) sint. 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sing, aud^ius (a, um) eram, I had 
been heard 

audi-tus (Oj um) eras 
audi-tus (Oy um) eroL 
Plur. audi-fi Cae, a) eramus 
audi-H (ae, a) eratis 
audi'ti {(U, a) erani. 


Sing. audv-tUs {a, um) essem. I had 
been heara, might, or 
should have been heard. 
audi-tus (Oy mn) esses 
audi-tus (a, um) esset. 
Plur. attdi-ti (oe, a) essemus 
audi'ti (ae, a') essetis 
,. audi-ii (ae, a) essent 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


Sing, audtri&s (a, um) ero, I shall 
have been heard 

audi-tus (Oy um) eris 

audi-tus \a, um) erit. 
Plur. audirti (as, a^ erimus 

audi-ii uze, a) eritis 

audi-ii (oe, a) erunt. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


IMPEBATIVB. 


PRESENT. 

Sing^ awi^^f be thou heard. 
Plur. audtrmXa^ be ye heard. 


FUTURE. 


Sing. audH-t^y thou shalt be heard 
audv-tSr, he shall be heard. 

Plur. atM^l^mtni, ye shall be heard 
audi-untifr, they shall be 
heard. 


INPINITIVB. 

Present, audirf% to be heard. 

Perfect, aud^ium (am, um) esse, to have been heard. 

Future, audirtum iri, to be about to be heard. 


PARTICIPLEEL 

Perfect, aucR-iUs, a, um, heard. 

Gerundive, audi-enidits, deserving, or requiring to be heard. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

DEPONENT TEBBB. 

§ 139. Deponent verbs (compare § 126) being in form 
passives, are conja?ated like the passives of other verbs, and 
follow one of the foar conjugations, according as their stem 
ends. Those of which the stem ends in d, e, and f, follow 
the first, second, and fourth conjugations, and all tiiie rest 
belong to the third. But the conjugation of a de})onent 
verb nas more forms than the ordinary passive; for it has 
not only the supine and the gerund, but four participles: 
the participle present — as hortans (admonishing^, denoting 
the action in progress ; hortattis (one who has aamonished), 
denoting the action as completea; hortaturus (one who is 
about to admonish), describing an action as future ; and the 
gerundive hortandus (one who is to be admonished), which 
has a passive meaning, and accordingly is formed only of 
those deponents which have a transitive signification. In the 
neuter gender, however, it occurs also from intransitive verbs. 

Note 1. Many deponents have also an active form with an active 
meaning — ss pasco, I give food, and pcuoor, I take food, or feed myself; 
vehOf I carry, and vehoTf I am carried, or I ride; verto, I turn, and vertor, 
I torn myself, or I am turned. The participle present of all such 
verbs has a twofold meaning; so that vehens may mean either ' cwry- 
ing^ or * riding,* and vertens either ' turning' or * turning myselfL* Some 
deponents of this kind are occasionally used as real passives — as comi- 
tor, I am accompanied; /%t&nca»<ur, they are made or manufisu;tnred; 
popularly to be plundered. 

2. Real deponents, on the other hand — that is, those which are not 
derivable from an active form — are rarely used in a passive sense, 
though adulor, aspemor, arbitror, criminor, and ulciscor, occur as passives 
in Cicero and Sallust; and the following perfect participles aroused 
in a passive sense by the best authors : abominaius, adepius, auspicatus, 
ampUacuSy complexuSy commentuSy commentatusy confessua, despioatusy detea- 
tcUuSy ebUmdituSy ementittiSy expertusy exsecratusy mterpretatuSy ludijicatusy 
meditaiusy metatuSy menstis (dmenstis)y moderatuSy opincUus (necopmatu9\ 
paduSy partituSy perfiinctuSy periditaiuSy sHpulaiuSy testatus, tutus {inuUus)y 
and some others which are found only in poetry and writers of ii^erior 
authority. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

PECULIAR, CONTRACTED, AND ANTIQUATED FORMS OP CONJUGATION. 

§ 141. The perfects ending in tn, as well as the tenses 
formed from them (namely, the pluperfect, future perfect, 
and the infinitive perfect), sometimes appear in a syncopated 
form — ^that is, the v is thrown out, ana the two vowels thus 
following one another are contracted into one. This is the 
case — 

1. When in the first conjugation vi or ve is followed by r or 
Sf the V is omitted, and the a of the stem is contracted with t 
or e into a — as amastiy amasse, amdrim, amdrunt, amdraniy 
amdro^ for the ordinary forms amavisti, amavissey amaverimy 
amaveruntf amaveramy and amavero. The same is the case 
with verbs of the second and third conjugations forming their 
perfects in {e)m — SLaflestis,flSrunt,fl^am, &c. ; nesti, nestiSf 
nerunt; deleram, deer esse, torflevistisyfleveruntfjleveram, &c. ; 
nevistiy nevistiSy neverunt; deleveram, decremsse. So also 
«7m, *?rt7, for siveris, siverity from sinoy I allow. Perfects 
ending in (o)vi are generally not contracted, and the only 
Terbs in which a contraction does occur are nOvi (from 
nosco) and the compounds of maveo — as nostiy norunty 
noraniy norimy for novistiy noverunty noveramy noverim (but 
we never find tmto for novero); commosse for commovissey 
from cammoveo, 

2. In verbs making their perfect in (2)i», the v is simply 
thrown out when s follows — ^thus audivissey audimtsemy be- 
come audiissey audiissem; but here, too, the best writers con- 
tract the two i into one — as audisscy audissem; so also petiese 
or petiisse, from petOy perf. petivi. In those forms where the 
V is followed by 0, the v is thrown out without any contrac- 
tion taking place — as audierunty audieramy desierunty defi' 
nieraniy quaesieramy for audiverunty audiveraniy desiverunt, 
definiveraniy quaeHveram. Before the termination it the v 
is rarely omitted, and, generally speaking, only in poetry — 
as audiit for audivity muniit for munifnt. 

Note 1. A few of the perfects ending in tU (for ivit) are contracted by 
poets into it, whereby tney acquire the appearance of the third person 
singular of the present — as desit, abitf obitf peril, edormit, for desiit, abOt, 
obitty periH, edormiit Similar contractions occur in the first and second 
ooi^agations — as donSi for donav&, enarramtu for enarravimuSfJlemus for 
fievimus. 
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2. Perfeeta of the third coi^ufFation ending in n (an), and the tenses 
formed ftt>m them, sometimes throw out si when it is followed by » — 
as evatti for ewuitti, dixit for dixistiy divis$e for dwisiase. In cases where, 
by this process, three s or two s and one other consonant would meet 
together, one s is omitted — as abscestem for abtoeisistem, diae for dixiae, 
aoeetHa for aeoeuistia, oontumpmt for conaumptiaaet. Sinodllar forms are— 
percutti for perauMti, abstraxe for ab^raxisae, aurrexe for nfrrensse, 
ere^mtM for erepMrsemitf. But all such forms occur only in early 
Latinity and in poetry. 

3. In the thii*d person plural of the perfect indicative active 
we very often Und the termination ere for erun/— as ama- 
vere, monuerey legSre^ audivere, for amaveruntf monuSrunt, 
legerunty audiverunt. In these forms the v is never thrown 
out. It should be observed that poets sometimes use the 
termination erunt with the e short — as stetSrunt for stet€' 
runt, 

§ 142. The second person singular in passive and deponent 
verbs generally ends m ris; but another termination equally 
common is re — ^as amabaris and amabare; amareris, amarere; 
amaberiSy amabere; but in the second person of the present 
indicative the termination re occurs very rarely — as arbitrare 
for arbitrarig. In the fourth conjugation re is never used for 
ris in the present indicative. 

^ 143. Verbs of the third conjugation, of which the stem 
ends in a consonant, usually take e m the present imperative ; 
but the verbs dicoj I say; duco, I lead; facto, I do; andyfero, 
I bear, form their imperatives without e — as die, duCyfac, fer. 
The same is the case in their compounds— as educ, from educo; 
offer and refer, from affero and refero. Of facio, only those 
compounds follow this rule in which the a is retained — ^as 
calefac from calefacio; but all the other compounds in which 
the a is changed into t are regularly formed — as confice, 
perfice, effice, from confido, perficio, efficio. 

Note. Face sometimes occurs in poetry; dice and duoe more rarely. 
Scio (I know) commonly has only the future imperative, scito and 
gcitote; the present, sci and 8ciie, are not in use. 

§ 144. Many verbs of the third and fourth conjugations 
take u as the connecting vowel instead of e in forming the 
gerundive. This is done especially when t precedes — as 
fac-i-undu8 fov faci-e-ndus ; poti-u-ndus for poti-e-ndiLS ; but 
we also find divid-u-ndus, reg-u-ndus, for divid'^ndus, reg-e- 
ndus; and dic-u-ndus for dic-e-ndus, 

§ 146. Some verbs, chiefly intransitive (both active and 
deponent), form a sort of participle in bundus, a, um. In the 
first conjugation, where this form occurs most frequenUy, 
bundus is added to the stem — as cuncta-bundus, delibera^bun- 
dug, mirci-bundus, &c. In the third conjugation either t or e 
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* 

is prefixed to bundus — as fUr^-bundtiSy mor-i^bundtut, fremr^ 
hundu^f trentF-e^bundus. In the second and fourth conjugations 
such participles scarcely ever occur. Their meaning is like 
that of the present participle, hut somewhat stronger ; so that 
Juribundus is ' full of fury/ whereas furena is only ' furious.' 
When they are derived from transitive verbs they may, like 
other participles, govern the case of their verb. 

§ 146. It now only remains to notice a few antiquated 
forms of conjugation which are met with in the early Latin 
writers, and in certain solemn forms of expression : — 

1. The present infinitiye pafisive is sometimes lengthened by the 
addition of the syllable er — as amarier, tnercatier, labier, scribier, 

2. The imperfect indicative, both in the active and passive of the 
fourth oonjagation, was in ancient times formed without the connecting 
vowel e — as scibam and laraibar for sci^tam and largiebar; nuiribam and 
lembam for nutritsbam and Unit^m. 

3. The future indicative, both in the active and passive of the fourth 
coigugation, was sometimes formed, as in the first and second conju- 
gations, by simply adding bo to the stem — as aerwbo^ oppenbor^ for 
serrtom, opperiar, 

4. In the present subjunctive active we sometimes find the andent 
termination t'm, U, it, especially in the case of the verb edo (I eat), 
which now and then has edim for edam; and the verb do (I gite) and 
its compounds, which make the subjunctive duim. But this occurs 
almost exclusively in ancient forms of prayers and curses — as di duint 
(may the gods grant) ; di ie perduint (may the gods destroy thee). This 
tennination m, is, it, has been preserved in the ordinary language in 
the case of the verb esse (sim, sis, sit), in all the perfects subjunctive 
of the active, and in the subjunctives veUm, nolim, malim, and ausim, 

5. The imperative future of passive, but more especially of deponent 
verbs, sometimes had an active termination— as arbitrato, utito, nitito, 
for arbitrator, utitor, nititor; so also censento for oensentor; utunto, tuento, 
for tUuntoTf tuentor. In the second and third persons singular we some- 
times find such forms as hortanUno, verenUno, for hortator and veretor; 
progredimim and prae/amino for progredUor and praeJiUor. 

6. In the first three conjugations we sometimes find peculiar forms 
of the perfect subjunctive and the future perfect. In the first coigu- 
gation we find (a)ssim and (a)sso for (a)verim and (a)vero; in the 
second, (e)ssim and {e)sso for uerim and uero; and in the third, sim 
and so for erim and ero; e.g. creassim and creasso (for creaverim, crea- 
verb), Ueessit (liciierit), proMbessit (prohibtterit), capso (pepero), axim and 
ojco {egerim, egero), faxim and faxo {fecerim, fecero). The origin of 
the forms in «o is not quite certain; some believe that they are futures 
made in the same way as in Greek, by adding the terminatian so to 
the stem; but though this is the case in some, it is evident that others 
also change the stem in the same manner as is done in the perfect; 
and it is moreover certain that the meaning of the tionns in 5o is that 
of a future perfect (Cio. De S&nect., 1). For these reasons we prefer 
considering tnem as ftiture perfects, and those in sim as perfects sub- 
jonctive. They seem to have arisen from the change of r into s, and a 
syncope — as levaveroy levaveso, levasso, A few remnsAts of such forma- 
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tioni remained in qm, especially in poetry, even in the best period of 
the laognage — as faueo (nom fiush), expressing a threat or promise; 
faxim, fiucU, /iutU, fiueimuB, faanHs^ fiueifO, expressing a wish. So also 
autim (finom audio), expressmg a doubtful statement — as auaU^ *he 
might be inclined to venture.* 


CHAPTER XXII. 

CONJUGATION BT PE&IPHBA8I8 OR CIBCUMLOCtmON. 

• 

§ 147. A conjugation by circumlocation might be fonned 
by means of the verb esse m conjunction with any participle ; 
but it must be observed, at the outset, that the Latin language 
does not possess that conjugation which is formed in English 
by means of the participle present and the verb esse; so that I 
am loving, I was loving, &c. cannot be expressed in Latin 
otherwise than by the simple forms amo, amabam, &c. — amans 
sumj amans erarriy &c. not oeing used. 

§ 148. Esse, in combination with the participle perfect 
passive, is used to form some of the ordinary tenses of the 
passive voice, as has been seen above — as perf. amatus sum 
and amattts sim; pluperf. amatus eram and amatus essem; 
fut. perf. amatus ero; mfin. perf. amatum esse. But instead 
of sum, eram, ero, and esse, we also find the ioTm& fu%,fueram, 
fuero, and/t£me, in quite the same sense as the forms of the 
tenses denoting an incomplete action ; so that amatiLs sum is 
equivalent to ajnatusfui, amatus eram to amatus fueram, ama- 
tus ero to amatus fuero, and amatum esse to amatum fuisse. 
Hence, as far as form is concerned, we here have a complete 

Eeriphrastic conjugation ; but those tenses which are formed 
y means of the perfect tenses of esse do not differ in meaning 
from those formed by means of those tenses of esse which 
denote an action in progress. 

Note. There is, however, one case in which the distinction most be 
observed. The participle of the perfect passive, both in Latin and 
^glish, sometimes entirely loses its character of a participle, and 
becomes a real adjective; and then the tenses of essBf when joined to it, 
naturally retain their ori^nal meaning as much as when they are 
joined to any other adjective. Thus if we take posUus in the sense of 
the adjective, * situate,* positus est and posittta fvit^positus erai and positus 
/Tterai, positus erit and positus Juerit^ &c. are veiy different in meaning, 
the original meaning of each tense of esse being strictly preserved. 

§ 149. A real and complete periphrastic conjugation is 
formed by means of the verb esse and the particijue future 
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active. Througboat this conjugation the action is represented 
as one that wHf taJ^e place, or is to take place ; e,g. — 


INDICATIVE. 

Presfflit, dictwrus sum, I am about 
to say. 

Imperfect, dicturus eram, I was 
about to say. 

Future, dicturus ero, I shall be 

about to say. 
Perfect, dicturus Jut, I was, or 

have been, about to 

say.' 
Pluperfect, cftctonM/tteram, I had 

been about to say. 


Fut. Fer£ dicturus fueroj I shaU 
have been, &c. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

Present, dicturus sitn, 1 am about 
to say, or may be 
about to say. 

Imperfect, dicturus essem, I was, 
might be, or should 
be, about to say. 

No future. 

Perfect, dicturus fuerim, I have 
been, or may have 
been, about, &c. 

Fhipeifect, dicturus ymssem, I had 
been, might, or should 
have been, about to 
say. 

No future perfect. 


Note, The fhture perfect {dicturus fuero) is scarcely ever used; and 
the fiiture, or in some instances the present subjunctive, supplies its 
place. It has been already seen in the tables of the conjugations that 
scripturus sim and scripturum esse are used to supply the place of the 
future subjunctive and the future infinitive. No passive can be formed 
of this periphrastic conjugation; but its place can be supplied by 
longer circumlocutions — as futurum est ut dicatur^ or in eoestut dicatur; 
ftUurum erat, or tin eo erat ut diceretur, &c 

§ 150. A second real and complete periphrastic conjugation 
is formed by means of the verb esse combmed with the neuter 
of the gerundive; and in this conjugation the action is 
invariably represented as necessary, and the person by whom 
it is to be performed is expressed by the dative case. For 
example : — 

INDICATIVE. 

Present, mihi scribendum est, I must write. 

Imperfect, tnihi scribendum erat, I was obliged to write. 

Future, mihi scribendum erit, I shall be obliged to write. 

Perfect, mihi scribendum Juit, I was, or have been, obliged to write. 

Pluperfect, mihi scribendum fuerat, I had been obhged to write. 

Fut. Perf. mihi scribendum Juerit, I shall have been obliged to write. 

In like manner are formed the subjunctive — as scribendum sU, scri- 
bendum esset, scribendum fuerit, scribendum /uissei, and the infinitive, 
scribendum fiiisse. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

VBRBS OF THE FIRST CONJUGATION FOKMINO THEIR PERFECT AND 
SUPINE DIFFBRENTLT FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

§ 151. Many verbs do not form the perfect and supine 
according to the rules laid down in §§ 134 and 135. Some- 
times there is a difference in the termination which is appended 
to the stem, sometimes the stem itself undei^oes a cnange, 
and sometimes both kinds of irregularities appear together in 
the same verb. Thus juvo, instead ofjuvorvi, makes its perfect 
juvi, and instead of its supine ^uvaf tern, makes jutum. Again, 
frango makes its perfect /r^t, and its supine fractum. These 
and similar peculiarities render it necessary tor the beginner 
to make himself acauainted with the following lists of verbs. 
It must, however, be observed, that whatever the apparent 
irregularity in the perfect and supine may be, the tenses 
formed from these two are derived from them according to 
tiie general rules. (§ 136, b and d,) We shall in the subjoined 
lists give only the simple verbs, because, generally speaking, 
derivative and compound verbs are conjugated like the simple 
ones. Where, however, the compounds present any difference, 
these shall be added. There will be found some verbs which 
have either no perfect or no supine, or neither of them, and 
in such cases the tenses derived from those two generally do 
not exist. 

Note. The irregularities (if they may be so called) which we are 
here speaking of have for the^most part arisen from the fact, that the 
perfect and supine are formed from a more ancient and simpler stem 
than that which appears in the present; the stem of the present being 
extended and increased. This extension or increase of the stem con- 
sists most frequently — 1. In the addition of a vowel (a, e, or «') to it — 
as son {sono, sound), increased aona, but the perfect aonui, and the 
supine sonitum; rid {rideo, laugh), increased ride^ but the perfect risi, 
and the supine risum; ven (vento, come), increased o^t, but the perfect 
vent, supine ventum: 2. In the addition of n to the stem — as n, strength- 
ened sin {sino. allow), perfect 9lin, supine sUum; or in the insertion of 
n brfore the final consonant of the stem, the n beinp; sometimes, for 
reasons of euphony, changed into m — nAjraTig (original stem Jrag)^ 
frango (I break), but perfect /r?^ supine yroc^um; rump (original stem 
rt^\ rumpo (break), but perfect rupt, supine rupium, A few verbs 
also have a reduplication m the present, which disappears in the perfect 
and supine — as gi-gno, perfect genui, supine genitum (from the stem 
gen); si^sto, perfect stiti, supine staium (from the stem sta), A similar 
reduplication occurs very frequently in Greek« 
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The yerbs uro (ussiy ustum) and ^^ro (aessi, gestuw) have not an 
extended stem, but the 8 of the stem b only changed into its equiva- 
lent r in the present. Some other merely apparent irregularities in 
the perfect and supine arise simply from the concurrence of the iinal 
letter of the stem with the s and t with which the terminations of the 
perfect and supine begin. (See §§134 and 135.) The supine, lastly, 
sometimes adds the termination turn to the stem without the connect- 
ing vowel, where, according to analogy, we should expect Urnn, 

The snpiue itself is rarely used in Latin, and of many verbs, accord- 
ingly, no supine occurs in the Latin writers whose works have come 
down to us ; but its existence is nevertheless presupposed wherever 
we find any of the forms derived from it, such as the participle perfect 
passive, or the participle future active. 

§ 152. The following verbs of the first conjugation and 
their compounds form their perfect and supine in ui and 
Uum^ as if they belonged to the second conjugation : — 

crSpo, cr^tti, crepitunif make a harsh noise. 

cUbo, ciUnu, cUMtumy lie down. 

Sometimes we also find cubani and tncubavi. When compounds of 
eubo take an m before 6, as in incumbo, they follow the third conjuga- 
tion. (§156.) 

tUfmOf dSmut, difmttum, tame, or subdue. 

$Sno, sSnui, sdnXium, sound (part. fut. sSniUunts). 

tifno, tdmtif ^hUtum, thunder. Intono has a partic. intonatua, 

vHo, vStui, v&XHmif forbid. 

The following have the supine either regular, or throw out 
the vowel a : — 

mXcOf mumi, • dart, glitter. 

emico, emlcuiy gmlcatumf dart forth. 
dvmim, dhnioavif dlmKcatum^ fight. 


fi^' fi^^ {^SX'"'^^- 


tScOf s^ctUy sedum, cut (partic. fut. secaiurus). 

nioo, nScavif nScatuniy kill; hut eneco has enecuiaxideneoavi,aa 

well as enecuif enectum* 

The following must be remembered separately : — 

j&vOf jum, ' JUtumf support, assist (partic. fat-jitvcUurus). 
iM^ 7^^; Jt^T* wash. There is also an infinitive to««« for 
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r«ix#Mm /Mi drink. P<!ittt8 means both 

^'^ ^ and one wno baa dronK. 
dOf (tteU, diUumfiBtcUbre,f^ve. Many of the com- 

pounda of do belong to the third conjogation — as reddo, addo. 

(Compare § 146, 4, and § 158.) 

sto, 8tXHj tUUum, stand. 

obsto, oAffttt, obg^Uuntf stand in the way oil 

praestOf prctetkH^ praesffUum, perform,excel (part. fat. prae- 

atUeito, antestiiif stand before. {^statvrus). 

distOf be at a distance. 

pUco, • • fold. 

dup^^f dupUoavi, duplioaiutn, double. 

<^^- {^«^" {^&^" •pp'y- 

The verbs inro (swear) and coeno (sup) have a perfect parti- 
ciple which, like potus, has an active nieaning-~;;«ra<ii«, ' one 
wno has sworn/ and coenatuSf ' one who has supped.' 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

VBBBS OF THE SECOND OONJUOATION FORMING THEIR PERFECT AND 
SUPINE DIFFERBNTLT FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

§ 153. Mann^ verbs of the second coniugation are defectivci 
having no supine, and many have neither perfect nor supine, 
nor of course any of the forms derived from them. The irre- 
gpularitj consists in either the perfect or supine, or in both 
of them, being formed as in verhs of the third conjugation. 
The learner must be reminded that the regular termination 
of the perfect is uiy and of the supine Uum ; the short t before 
turn is sometimes thrown out. Verbs having a v before the e 
of the stem are contracted in the perfect and supine — as mweo^ 
maviy motumy for mdvui m&vUum. 

The following form the perfect by adding vt, and the supine 
by adding turn to the stem, like the regular verbs of the first 
and fouru conjugations, except that i before turn is sometimes 
changed into i: — 

dileOf ditSviy dilSttan, destroy. 

fleo, f^t JlStwm^ weep. 

iMOf nivi, nitum^ spin. 

vieOf viivif vietum, hoop a v^ssseL 
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aboleOf abalemf aboPUum, 

eaeoleOy easolevi^ exoletum, 

inoleo, inol^, {^^^^r 

obsoleOf obsolSvif obaoletum. 


abolish, 
fade. 


come into use. 
grow out of use. 

Verbs in which the e of the stem is preceded by v form the 
perfect and supine by a sort of contraction, the perfect ending 
in vif and the supine in turn, which terminations are added to 
the stem after the removal of the e:—- 


f&veOf 

nwceo^ 
vifveo, 
pSiveo, 

/erveo, 
comuveOf 


/avi, 
foot, 

mdvi, 

vovi, 

(>|m,op 
X/erbm, 
j oonmvi, or 
{cormun, 


cavium^ 
fatitum^ 

mdium, 
votum, 


take care. 

favour. 

cherish. 

move. 

vow. 

dread. 

glow, boil, 
wink, connive. 


The following have the perfect regular, but throw out the 
vowel i before die turn of the supine : — 


€Ukeo, 
iXneOf 

nuseeOf 

torreo, 
sorbeo, 
oenseOf 


fttiscuif 

totrtei, 
sorbtti, . 
censui. 


doctunif 

tentum, 
( mistum, or 
{milium, 

tostum, 

sorptum, 

eensum. 


teach, 
hold. 

mix. 

toast. 

sip. [pass, also census, 

value, believe. The part. per£ 


The following make the perfect in t, and the supine in 
gum: — 


prcmdeo^ prandt, 

aSdeo, sedi, 

video, vidiy 

strideOf sindi. 


pfCMSwn, 
sessum. 


break&st (partic pransus, one 

sit. [who has breakfuted). 

see. 

whistle, hiss (also strtdo, strid&re). 


The following form the perfect and supine in the same 
manner, but take a reduplication in the perfect, which, how- 
ever, does not 5ccur in their compounds : — 


mordeo, * nUfmordif morsumf 

pendeOf pSpendL pensum, 

gpondeo, 8]obponai, aponaum^ 

iandeOf idtondi, tonsum. 


bite. 

hang. 

engage to give. 

shear. 


The following make the perfect in si, and the supine in 
turn: — 


at^ieo, awetf 
inai^eo, indtUsi, 
torqueo, torti. 


auctum, increase. 

induUunif indulge. 
torttmif twist. 
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Verbs which have the perfect in si, and the supine in 
sum: — 


ardeOf 
haereOy 

mulceOf 
mulffeo, 
rideo, 
SMddeOf 


ar«i, 

artum. 

hatn^ 

haesuntf 

JUSMl, 

JUtSUMf 

nuznstf 

matuumf 

mulsi. 

fnulsum. 

nadrif 

mulsum. 

Hn, 

t^tUfHf 

sudsi, 

auafutHf 

tersi. 

Ursumj 


barn. 

ding. 

command. 

remain. 

stroke, caress. 

milk. 

laagh. 

advise. 

wipe. 


The folio wingf make the perfect in H, but have no supine :~ 


jeo. 



tufffeOf 
urgeo, 
luceo, 
lugeo, 


/rimy 

fulsi, 

turgit 

ursi, 

lum, 

Iwci, 


sbiyer with cold. 

freeze with cold. 

shine brightly. 

swelL 

press, nige. 

shine. 

mourn. 


The following must be noticed separately : — 

cieOf cun, dUum, stir up; also do, cnm, citunu In the com- 
pounds we also have, e. g., ooncieo and concio ; but the forms of the 
second cox\] ligation are hardly ever used, except in the present 
indicative. Excire has both excUum and eax^m. 


audeOf 

ffaudeo, 

soleo, 


ausus sum, 
ffavisus Stan, 
soUtus sum, 


venture (a semideponent). 

rejoice (a semideponent). 

am in the habit (& semideponent). 


Verbs (mostly intransitive) which have neither perfect nor 
supine : — 


adoleo, kindle. 
aveo, desire. 
calveo, am bald. 
o&neo, am gray. 
ceveo, wag the tail. 
denseo, grow thick. 
fSmeo, am yellow. 
Jbeteo, stink. 
hXbeo, am dulL 
' humeo, am damp. 
lacteo, suck. 

The following deponents of the second conjugation also 
form their supine in an unusual manner : — 


liveo, am pale. 

(mtneo), immUiiso, am imminent. 

maereo, mourn. 

poUeo, am strong. 

promineo, am prominent. 

rlSnldeo, shine. 

sc&teo, gush forth. 

squcUeo, am dirty. 

uveo, am juicy. 

-•*— 0, am gay. 


yHteor, 

prqfKteor, 

fnlMfreor, 


reor. 


/assum, confess. 

pro/essum, profess. 

mi^ritum and rnXsertum, pity. 

rdium, think. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

YBRBS OF THE THIRD CONJUGATION FORMING THEIR PERFECT AND 
SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE GENERAL RULE. 

§ 154. In treating of verbs of the third conjugation, it 
is particularly necessary to remember the general rules re- 
specting the formation of the perfect and supine (§ 134, &c.) 
It was observed that verbs, the stem of which ends in u (or v), 
form their perfect by simply adding t to the stem, and their 
supine by aading turn — as mtnteo, perf. minui, sup. minUtum; 
golvOf soivif solUtum. 

The following verbs of this kind are regular, but want the 
supine : — 

aryuo, I accuse (argutuSf clear, is an adjective). 

luo, pay, atone for (has, however, a part. fut. luiturus. Some oomponnds 

form the supine regularly — as abluium, dilutum, eluium, perhUum, &o.) 
(nuOf nod) occurs only in the compounds ctdnuOy abmio, renuo; but 

abnuo has a part. fut. abnuiiurua. 
congrtto, agree; and ingruo, penetrate. 
metuOf fear. 
filuo (generally impersonal), rain; the perfect is sometimes jpluvi, instead 

of f^U 
ruo, fall, has a part. fut. ruitumSf and rarely a part. perf. riUuSf though 
in compounds this is the common form — as diriUuSf obHUus, 

The following three verbs are irregular : — 

JluOf Jliucif Jluaumf flow. 

atruo, ftruxi, structunif build, pile up. 

moo, , viai, victum, live. 

^ 155. Verbs in which the vowel t is inserted in the present 
after the stem, form the perfect and supine from the pure 
stem without the t — as 

edpiOf cepi, captum^ take. 

concipiOf con^pi, conceptum^ conceive. 

/3cu), feci, factum, make, do. The passive of this verb 
is fio, and so also in its compounds, except in those compounded 
with a preposition, which are regular — as perfido, perfedf per- 
fectum, passive perficior. Conficio, however, has sometimes conficior, 
and sometimes confio; and deficio both deficior and defio* See § 177. 
Some compounds of facio follow the first conjugation — ^as ampUfoo, 
sacrifico; and others are deponents of the first cox^jugation — as gra- 
tificor and Ivdifioor. 
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jadOf Jid, jactum. When jado is compounded with a pie- 
poeition, the a is changed into »— as conficio, injicio; and instead of 
ji we sometimes find t alone— as aincio, inido, a oontraotion arisiDg 
firom rapid pronunciation. 

/Mio,^ /Sdi, /bstum, dig. 

(lado occurs only in compound verbs, as) — 

(UlidOf aUexi, allectum. 


pano, 

quaiiOj 

conctttio, 


{quassinoi used), 
eoncussiy 


partum, 

quassumy 

concusmm, 

(spedo or spido only in compounds.) 

aspido, (upeadf aspectum. 


allure ; but dido makes 

SUciUf edidtum. 
bring forth, get; partftit. 
shake. [pat^Uunu, 

shake together. 


desire, 
flee. 


The following are irre^lar :— 

dLpio^ dipvd, dLpUunif 

figioy fugi, fi^m^ 

§ 156. Verbs ending in ho and po form the perfect in pd^ 
and the supine in ptum^ according to the laws or euphony— as 
»cribOy scripHy scriptum; glubo, glupsi, gluptum, (See § 134.) 
But the following form exceptions ; — 

(cumbo only in compounds.) 


incumhoy 

incuhuiy 

rumpoy 
str^pOy 

W)Oy 

rapi, 
str^puiy 

blbiy 

lamboy 

lambiy 

soOhOy 

acaJbiy 


inctdntum, 

ruptunty 

gtrSpUuniy 


lie upon. 

break. 

make a noise. 

drink. 

lick. 

scratch. 


§ 157. Verbs ending in co (not aco), goy hOy guo, quoy form 
their perfect in ««, which, combined with the final letter of the 
stem, becomes xi (qu and gu =■ c), and the supine in turn, before 
which the final consonant of the stem is always c — as dicOy 
dixiy dictum; tegOy texiy tectum; traho, traxiy tractum; ejr- 
stinguOy exstinxiy exstinctum; coquOy coxiy coctum. (Compare 
§ 134.) The following deviate from this rule; in some of 
them the stem increasing in the present, and the simple stem 
reappearing in the supine : — 


/mpoy 
mmgoy 


finaiy fictumy 
tntfuny mtctuniy 
ptngOy pinxiy pictumy 
stnngOy strinan, stridumy 
dgoy egiy ctdumy 


feign. 

make water. 

paint. 

press close. 

do, drive, act. In compounds the a is gene- 
rally changed into *— as al^^ redtgo ; but perUgo and drcumUgo. Dego 
is contracted for deagoy and cogo for coagoy peri, coegiy sup. coadum. 
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frcmffo, fi'Sgh fractum, break. 

ico {icio?\ iciy idum, strike. 

V^Oy legi, leetum, gather, read. In compounds the 

e is sometimes changed into i — as intelUgo, colUffO, deligo, eligo, 

leave, 
conquer, 
fasten, 
dip. 
scatter, 
wipe. 

incline towards. \parsi, 

spare. The perfect sometimes 
prick. The compounds make the 

perfect regularly punxi, 

touch. Compounds change the a 

into i — ^as atiingo, (Uffffij cUtadum, 

fix in. This verb, in the sense of 

* bargain,* makes the perfect 


linquo, 
vmoOy 

llqui, 
vici. 

(lictum), 
victum, 

merffo, 

mersi. 

fixum, 
mersum, 

spatyo, 

tergoy 

vergoy 

paroo, 

pungo. 

spam, 
tersi. 

aparsum, 
iersum. 

p^perci, 
p&piigi, 

parsum, 
punctum, 


Umgo, 


pango. 


tS€(g%, 


tadum, 


{panxi, or panctum, or 
\pegi, pactum. 


pUjfigi, and the supine pactum. Compounds regularly have the perfect 
pigi, and the supine pactum, 

§ 158. Verbs in do form their perfect in sty and the supine 
in sum, the d being thrown out before these terminations for 
euphonic reasons — as claudo, clausi, clausum; but there are 
many in which this general rule is not complied with : — 

cedo, cessi, cessum, move, yield. 

aco&ido, accendt, accensum, kindle. So also the other com- 

pounds of cando, which itself is not used. 


cudo, eudi, 

defendo, de/endi, 

Mo, Sdt, 

/undo, fUdi, 

mando, {mandx), 

prehendo, prehendi, 


scando, 
strido, 

r&do, 

fmdo, 

frendo, 

pando, 

sdndo, 

stdo, 

eitdo. 


scandi, 

stridi, 
( rudivi, and 
\nidi, 

fUi, 


cusum, 

de/ensum, 

isum, 

fusum, 

mansum, 

prehensum, 

scansum. 


pandi, 

scidi, 

sedi (sldt), 
di&ldi. 


fisum, 
{Jressum, or 
\fresum, 
j possum, or 
( pansum, 

sdssum, 

sessum, 

cdsum. 


forge, stamp. 

ward off, defend. 

eat. For the peculiar conjuga- 

pour. [tion of Sdo, see §172. 

chew. 

sometimes prendi, prensum, seize. 

climb. Compare accendo above. 

whistle, hiss. (Sometimes strideo, 

bray. [stridere.) 

split. 

gnash. 

spread open. Dispando has only 

dispansum, 
cut. 

seat myself, 
fall. In compounds there is no 


reduplication, and the d is changed into K — as concldoy ocd(do, redfdo, 

caedo, cecidi, caesum, cause to fall. In compounds there 

is no reduplication, and the ae is changed into i — as concUdo, corunsi, 

cotunsum. [reduplication. 

pendo, ■ p^pendi, pensum, weigh. Its compounds have no 

intend' ^tensum,OT stretch. Its compounds have no 

** ( teatum, reduplication, and usually have 

laUum; though some, as eaAendo&n^ retendo, have both forms. 


iendo. 
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/- J wj«*xj- f«»u«, or beat. Ite compounds genenlly 

cr^</o, crgdUi, credUum^ believe, intrust 

do in oompounds following the third conjugation — ^that is, in those 
compounded with a monosyllabic preposition — make the perfect m. 
didif and supine dlUum — as addo, addiaif addUum ; condo, condidi^ con- 
dUum. The double compound abscondo has usually absoondi, and 
rarely abscondidi. C!ompare § 152. 

fuiOf fisus sum^ trust (a semideponent). 

§ 169. Verbs ending in lo never form the perfect and supine 
according to the general rule ; some make them according to 
the second conjugation, perfect ut, supine ^m or i^t^m; and 
some present other irregularities : — 

«^ «"S {jfc." noorUh. 

oOlOf cdlui, culiunif cultivate, till. 

consiilo, constdui, consukum, give advice, or ask for advice. 

oocUlOf occulta, oecufium, conoeaL 

mShf molui, molUumf grind. 

aniecello, antecellui, excel. From the obsolete cdlo; ru 

like manner are conjugated exceUo and praeoello. 

Jallo, fS/eiU, /alsunif deceive. 

peUoy peptUi, pulsum, thrust. The compounds have no 

percdlo, percSJi, percttbum, strike down. [reduplication. 

psalloj psalliy play a stringed instrument. 

veUo, veUi (vtdsi). vulsum, pull or pinch. The compounds 

have vein, vulsum; but aveUo and evidlo have both avelli and evelU, 

and also avulsi and evulsu 

tollo, sustiUi, subldtum, lift up. Perfect and supine are 

here formed from a different stem, with the preposition sub. See 

§173. 

§ 160. Verbs ending in mo make their perfect regularly in 
«i, and their supine in ^lem; but a euphonic p is generally in- 
serted before tnese terminations — as sumoy sumpsi, sumptum; 
como, compsi, comptum. The following, however, do not 
comply with this rule : — 

fi^mx>, fi^mui, fremiium, make a noise. 

giimoy ghnui, gSmXtum, groan. 

vomOf vdmui, vdniUnm, vomit. 

trSmo, tr^mui, . tremble. 

^mo, emi, emptum, buy. Its compounds, with the 

exception of coemo, change ^ into % — as adlmo, ademi^ ademptunt^ So 

also eaUmo, inieHmo, periino, redXmo. 

premo, pressi, pressum, press. 

§ 161. Verbs ending in no never follow the general rules 
for the formation of the perfect and supine, with the excep- 
tion of temno and its compounds, which make the perfect 
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tempH and the supine temptum — as contemno, contempsi, con- 
temptum. The others must be remembered separately : — 

odlnOf dScini, cantum, sing. Among its compounds, concino and 
ooc^no (also occdno) make their perfect condnui and occinui, and the 
supine concentum and occentum. The other compounds of cano have 
neither perfect nor supine. 

gigno, gSnuif genitum, beget. 

ponOf pdsui, poaiium, place. 

Pino, \ r^'( lUum, anoint, daub. Another form is Unio, linire, 

ifbio, stvi, ^Uum, allow, permit. Desino, perf. desivi, admits 
of contraction, desii, desisti, desiU, desieram, &c. Sitferim, &c. is con- 
tracted into sirim, siris, sirii, tsirifd, 

cemo, crivi, (cretum), separate, perceive. 

9pemo, sprevi, spretum, despise. 

stemOf strdvif stratum, disdain, slight. 

§ 162. Verbs in ro generally form the perfect and supine in 
an irregular manner, but it must be observed that when r is 
changed into 8, this cannot be regarded as an irregularity, s 
and r being convertible in so many instances : — 


giro, 
uro, 

f&ro, 
quaero. 

gessi, 

ussi, 

dU;urri, 

gestum, 

ustum, 

cursum. 

carry, 
bum. 
run, race, 
rage, 
seek, pray. 


quaesvn, 

quaesUum, 

For quaero and quaerimus 


we also find the ancient forms quaeso and quaesumus. See § 184. 
9^0, sSrui, sertum, twist, arrange. 

sSro, sevi, sdUum, sow. Its compounds make the supine 

in Uum instead of dtum — as comSro, consevi, con^Uum, 
tHro, trwi, trUum, rub. 

verrOf verri, .versum, sweep. 

§ 163. Verbs in so (jho) usually form their perfect in m, like 
those of the second conjugation, and in the supine they gene- 
rally drop the connecting vowel i before turn : — 

viso, msi, — ^_- visit. 

depso, depsui, depstum, knead. 


teaeo, texui, teoctum, weave. 


ptruo, 


Those in esso make their perfect in tvi and the supine in 
ituniy as if they belonged to the fourth conjugation : — 

arcMso, , arcessivi, arcessnium, ( send for. The passive infinitive 

cuxeno, accersivi, accersvtum, \ is sometimes arcessiri. 

eapessOf oapesstvi, capessitum, take away. 

foMsao, fa4xstn.m, facessUum, cause. 

laoesso, lacesswi, lacessntum, provoke. 

inoesso, incessivi, attack. There is a perfect inoessi, 

which, however, may be derived from incedo as well as from incesso. 
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§ 164. In many verbs ending in to the t is only an increase 
of the stem in the present, and is accordins'ly thrown out in 
the perfect and supine, the original stem ending in c; 


JleetOf Jlem, Jlexum, bend. 

pleeto, punish, twist; in the latter sense we 

(ne:ti and [find a part perf. pass. ptew*. 

These four yerbs must be considered regpular, but the follow- 
ing are not reducible to any rule:— 

mIftOf musui, messum, reap. 

mittOy mlsif missum, send. 

pSto, i S2^'* **' petitum, seek, aim at. 

gUtOf sffUif stdtum, cause to stand. In its intransitiye 

meaning, ' I stand/ its perfect is sUfH (from sto, siare), and the supine 
statum. 

iterto, tteriuif snore. 

vertOf verH, verswrif turn. 

§ 165. In verbs ending in «co, the sco either belongs to the 
stem, and is consequently retained in conjugation, or gco is 
a derivative syllable, by means of which verbs are derived 
from verbs, substantives, and adjectives. This class of deriva- 
tive verbs are called inchoativesy and denote actions or con- 
ditions as beginning to take place. There are but few verbs 
in which the sc belongs to the stem, and which are not deri- 
vatives : — 

disco, ettdtci, • • learn. 

posoo, pdposci, demand. 

fflisoOf — ^_- increase. 

Real inchoatives take the perfect of the verbs from which 
they are formed — as incakscoj perf. incalui (from caleo); 
ingemisco, inaemui (from gemo); deliquesco, delicui (from 
liqueo, perf. Itqui or licui). Few inchoatives nave the supine 
of the verbs from which they are derived. Some, which are 
derived from adjectives in uSf a, um, or er, a, um, form a 
perfect in ut, but have no supine — as maturesco (grow ripe), 
perf. maturui; obmutesco (grow dumb), abmutui; percrebresco 
(become frequent), percrebrui ; and so also evilesco, evil&ij 
though it is derived from the adjective tdlis, Irraucesco 
(grow hoarse, from raucus) makes the perfect irregularly 
irrauau All others derived from adjectives in t>, and many 
of those derived from adjectives in t£«, have neither perfect 
nor supine. 
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The following inclioatives have also the supine of their 
simple verbs : — 

coallUum, grow together (from alo). 

concupUumf desire strongly (from cupio). 

convalttum, grow well, strong (from valeo), 

exarmmf begin to blaze (m>m ardeo). 

inveteratum^ grow old (from invetero). 

obdormUum, fall asleep (from dormio), 

revictumf revive (from vivo). 


ooalesoo, cocUuif 

concupiseOf concupivij 

convalesco^ convcUui, 

ewardesco, exarsif 

invetera^x), inveteravif 

obdormisoo, obdormfvi, 

revivisoo, remans 


§ 166. The following verbs, though oricrinally inchoatives, 
have lost their inchoative meaning, or are derived from simple 
verbs which are no longer in use, so that they may be 
regarded as simple verbs : — 


adolesoo, 

exoUsco, 

crescOf 

eompesco, 

diapesoo, 

hiaiao, 

nosco. 


adoUvi, 

eaxtlivi, 

crevi, 

compescul, 

dispescm, 

ndvi. 


adidtunif 
eax>letum, 
cretunif 


notum. 


grow up, ) 


from the obsolete 
\_oleo, grow. 


disappear, 

grow. 

tame, subdue. 

sever, separate. 

yawn. 

become acquainted. Compare 


§ 179. Its compounds make the supine in Hum — as agnoaco^ offtiUumi 
coffnosco, eogvlUuia ; but ignosco (pardon) has iffTiotum. 

pasoOf pdvi, pastum, feed, or give food. 

quiescOf qttievi, quiitum, rest. 

mesco^ suevi, suetunif accustom myself. [scire). 


sotsco. 


8CWI, 


s(nium. 


ordain, sanction (from seio, 


§ 167. The following deponent verbs also form their supine, 
or rather their perfect participle, more or less differently from 
the general rule. We arrange them in the order observed in 
regard to the active verbs — namely, according to the final 
letters of their stem : — 


Jruor, 

ffrddior, 

aggrMior, 

Uquor, 

loquoTf 

monoTf 

rtUor, 

pdUioTf 

ampUctor, and ) 

oomplectory ) 

qUeror, 

ringoTf 

mor, 

dpiscoTf 

defetiscor, 

eapergisoor, 

irouoor. 


(/ruitus, and 

{Jrudus sum, 
gressus sum, 
aggressus sum, 

ISculus sum, 
mortuus sum, 

( Tuxus, or 

( fnsus sum, 
passus sum, 
ampleanis, and ) 
compleanis sum, ) 
questus sum, 

usus sum, 
aptus sum, 
aefessus sum, 
experrectus sum, 
vHUus sum. 


enjoy (part, fxii, Jruiiurus), 

proceed, 

attack. 

melt. 

speak. 

die (part/ fiit. mof^urus), 

lean upon, strive. 

suffer. 

embrace (^ampledo). 

complain. 

gnash the teeth. 

use. [more conmion. 

obtain; adipiscor, adeptus sum, is 

grow weary. 

awake. [adjective, * angry.' 

am angry; iratus, however, is 2m 
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eommtmtcorf 
reminucor, 

nancifoar, 

mucor, 

obliviaoorf 

pacitooTy 

ftroficUoor^ 

ulciscoTf 

VeBCOTf 

tUvertor^ 


eommmhu sum, 

( naduSf or 
( nandus turn, 
ndtut turn, 
cUntus aumy 
pactua suMf 
prq/ictui mnif 
mUus sum. 


reverstta sum. 


from mmiacor, whioh is 
[not uaed. 


deyiae, ) 
remember, ) 

obtain. 

am bom (part. fat. naadfUirus), 

forget. 

make a treaty. 

depart, travel. 

avenge. 

feed on. 

return. 

turn aside. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


▼EBBS OF THE FOITBTH CONJUGATION FORMINO THEIR PERFECT AND 
SUPINE DIFFERENTLY FROM THE QENERAL RULE. 

§ 168. It should be remembered that verbs of the fourth 
conjugation make their perfect by adding to the stem vi for 
the perfect, and turn for the supine; but the following form 
the perfect in si, and the supine in tunif before which the i of 
the stem is in many cases omitted : — 


fordo, 

Juleio, 
hautio, 

sancio, 

sarcio, 
seatio, 
saepio, 
vincio, 


Jursi, 
yUsi, 


sanat, 

sarsi, 
sensi, 
saepsi, 


^fartum, or 

\farctum, 
ftiUum, 
kaustum, 

f sanctum, or 

( saridUum, 
sartum, 
sensum, 
saeptum, 
vinctum, 


stuff. In compoundstheais changed 
into e — as referdo, refersi, rrfertwan. 
prop, 
draw (part. fdt. hctusiurus, or hausu- 

decree. f~^* 

patch. 

feel. 

hedge in; is also spelled sepio, 

bind. 


The following present various irregularities : — 

amido, amictum, clothe; the perfect is sometimesotm- 

do, clvi, dUum, summon, call Comp. §153. [otct. 

eo, id, Uum, go. Compare §175. 

ferio, • strike. 

dpHirio, dpSrui, dpertum, open. 

rgp^io, report, rgpertum, find; the perfect is better spelled 

repplSri. So also comperio, comptiri, compertum^ 

««^. IS'""^ *«''«'». leap lncompoundstbe«ischanged 

* ( saltt, ' into t — as destUo, desHut, or desilii, 

desuUum, 
a^io, ^ipStivi, sgpultum, bury. There is also a perfect sepeli, 
vihiio, Vint, ventum, come. [tor sepelivL 
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Desiderative verbs ending in «no— that is, derivative verbs denoting 
a desire to do that which is implied in the simple verb— have neither 
perfect nor supine— as dormiturioj wish to sleep, or am sleepy; esurio^ 
want to eat. The same is the case with some derivatives from adjec- 
tives— as caecuHo (from caecus), am blind; ineptio (from ineptus), am silly. 

§ 169. There are also some deponents of the fourth conjug-a- 
ti^ which form their supine, or rather the past participle, 
differently from the general rule : — 

tissenttor, assenaus sum^ assent. 
eaej^rioTf expertus sum, experience. 
rn^tior, menstis sum, measure. 

oppgfior, /<W^«»,or wait for 

^J^ "'» \oppertius sum, ^a" 1^. 

ordior, orsussum, begm. [priundus). 

orior, ortus sum, rise (fut. part, wi^iirus, and gerundivum 

Nate. In the present indicative, orior is inflected according to the 
third conjugation — as orhns, or^ur, orimur; in the imperfect subjunc- 
tive we find both or^rer and orlrer. The same is the case with the 
compounds coorior and eacorior; but adorior entirely follows the fourth 
conjugation. Poets and some prose writers make potior in the present 
indicative, and the imperfect subjunctive, follow the third instead of the 
fourth conjugation — as potUur, potXmur, pot^rer, pot^Sreris, &c. instead of 
the regular forms jDo^i^ur, pottmur, potirer, potireris, &c. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

IRREGULAR VERBS. 

§ 170. Irregular verbs are those which not only form their 
perfect and supine in an unusual manner, but also diifer from * 
the ordinary practice in the manner in which the terminations 
are added to the stem. Most of these irregularities, however, 
arise from euphonic change, from syncope and contraction, 
and lastly, from the fact that different tenses of one verb are 
formed from different stems, as we have seen in the case of 
the verb esse, (See § 137.) The number of irregular verbs is 
eleven — sum, possum^ edo, fero, volo, nolo, maloy eo, queo, nequeo, 
and fioy to which, however, their derivatives and compounds 
must be added, which are conjugated like the simple verbs. 

§ 171. The yevh possum (I am able, or I can) is a compound 
of pot (from potis, pote, able) and sum, the t before s being 
assimilated to s for the sake of euphony, but reappearing 
wherever sum begins with a vowel ; in the perfect, and the 
tenses derived from it, the / (of fuo) is thrown out. Its con- 
jugation accordingly is as follows : — 
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INDICATIVE. 

Sing, pot-sum, I am able, I can 

pSt-esL 
Plur. pot'tUmus 
p9t-€8tii 
poa-nmt. 


BUBJUNCTIVB. 


PRESENT. 


Sing. poB-naif I may be able 
po»-t/is 

pos-sU, 
Plur. poa-8imus 
po8-ffUu 
poS'Sint. 


IMPERFECT. 


Sing. pHt-^Sram, I was able, or I 
could 

pSt-MLs 

p8t-^raL 
Plur. pSt-Kramtu 

pSt4rmU 

pSt-4ranL 


Sing, pos-tem, I was, might, or 
should be, able 

pos-ses 

pos-tXU 
Plur. pos-aSmut 

pos-Miis 

po8-8ent. 


Sing. pSt-}iro, I shall be able 

pot-his 

pot-irtt. 
Plur. pot-iHmtu 

pot-Mtis 

pot-^Srunt, 


FUTURE. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


PERFECT. 


Sing. pSt-ui, I was, have been, able 

pot'uisfl 
pot-uU, 
Plur* pat-uimus 
pot-nutis 
pot-uirunij or Sre, 


Sing. pSt'vifrm, I may haye been 
able 

pot-uhis 

pat-uhit. 
Plur. pot-vhimu8 

pot-uMiis 

pot-uHrint, 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sing. pSt'uXramf I bad been able 

pot-iOr&s 
pot-uHrat, 
Plur. pot-uSrSmti8 
pot-itSrcUis 
pot-vXranL 


Sing. pSi^issem, I had, should, or 
might have been able 

poi-uisses 

pot-^is^. 
Plur. poi-uissSmu8 

pot-ui888tt8 

pot-uisaenL 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

Sing. pHt-uiro, I shall have been 
able 

pci-uSris 

pot-udrit, 
Plur. pot-uXfimus 

poirvXrilii 

pot-uMnt, 


The subjunctive is wanting. 
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The imperative is entirely wanting. 

INPINITIVB. 

Present, pos-se, to be able. 
Perfect, pot-^iisse, to have been able. 

PARTICIPLE. 
Potens, is used only as an adjective, ' powerful.' 

Note, In ancient Latin we still find potts swm^ poUs es, poiis est^ for 
possum, potes, potest, potts being the same m all genders and numbers. In 
common conversation the Romans also said poie for potest. The imper- 
fect subjunctive possem, and the infinitive posse, are formed by syncope 
for pote^sem and potesse, and the latter of these forms actually occurs in 
early Latin. In the present subjunctive we also find possiem, possies, 
possiet, &c. foTpossim, &c. Compare § 137, note 3. 

§ 172. The verb ido (I eat) may be conjugated reg-ularly 
after the third conjug'atioii, perf. ed%y sup. esum, inf. idSre; 
but in several of its forms a syncope is sometimes employed, 
in consequence of which they become like the corresponaing 
tenses of the verb sum. The following are the tenses in 
which this resemblance occurs : — 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 

Sing. ederemoTes»em,ederesoTi8ses, 
ederet or esxL 

Plur. ederemus or issemus, edereiis 
or essetis, ederent or issent 


Sing, edo, edis or e«, edU or ist, 
Flnr. edimus, ediHs or istis^ edvnt. 


Sing, ede or es, 
Plur. edite or este. 


IMPERATIVK 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing, edito or esto. 


Plur. edito or esto, editote or istote, 
edunto. 


INFINITIVE. 

}Sd^Sre or esse. 

In the passive, the syncope takes place only in editur, estur, and 
ederetur, essUur, 

Note, The same syncope occurs in the compounds of edo — as comedo, 
comedis = comes, comedit = comist, oomedSre = comesse, &c. The e in all 
these syncopated forms was pronounced as long by nature, and not 
by position only. 

§ 173. The irregularity of the verb^y^ro (I bring, or bear), 
which properly belongs to the third conjugation, consists in 
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its taking its perfect tUH and its supine latum from different 
words. The tenses derived from tnese two forms, however, 
are pei*fectly regular ; hut in the other tenses an irregularity 
occasionally occurs, which arises from the omission of the 
connecting vowel between the stem and termination, as will 
be seen in the following table : — 

ACTIVE VOICE. 

INDICATTVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 

Sing. flhr-o,/er'8,/er-t. I Sing, /gr-am, fh^-as, /J!r<U. , 

Flux, f^r-tmusj/er'tisj/^r-vr^, \ V\xix. /h'-amua, f9t-atis, fhr--anL 


IMPERFECT. 


Sing, fer-i-hamffer-i-has^fer-i-bai* 
Pliir. /er-e-bamu8, /er-i-batiSf /er-i- 
bcmt. 


Sing. fer-remyfer-reiffer-reU 
Plur. fer-remMSffer-retiSffer'renL 


FUTURE. 


Sing, fh'-am, ftr-e»^ f^r-et» 
Plur. fIST'tmuSyftr-UiSy ftr-ent 


Sing. lortuTus (a, um) sinif sis, siL 
Plor. la-turi (ae, a) stmus, siiis, sinL 


Sing. tiU4f Hil-isHy tiU-it, 
Plur. tiU-imu8f tiU-4^8, im^runi or 
ere. 


PERFECT. 

Sing. tiU-^trif UUr^riSf t^Urhit. 
Plur. m-Mmus, m^i^is, m-Hrmi, 


PLUPERFECT. 


Sing. tUl-^raniy ^as, hut. 
Plur. tiU-h'danus, Gratis, ^ant. 


Sing. tUl-issem, isxs, isset 
Plur. i&l488emu8, isseUsy issent. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


Sing. aU-^ro, ?m, ihit, 
Plur. tUl-MmiSy IfrUis, ISrint. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


IMPERATIVE. 


PRESENT. 

Sing. fer. 
Plur. fer-te. 


FUTURE. 

Sing, f&r-to 
fer-to, 

Plur. fer-tate 
fer-unto. 


INFINITIVE. 

Present, fer-re. 

Perfect, tiU-isse. 

Future, Ic^tHrum (am, um) esse. 
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GERUND. 

fer-endumyfer-endi, fer-endo, 

SUPINE. 
ISrtum and ISrtu, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, fh'-e-ns. 
Future, Id-turus, a, um. 

PASSIVE VOICK 
INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 


Sing. flkr-cTyfet-rii^feT'taT. 
u-ntur. 


Sing. y^-OTf driSf dtur, 
Plur. /Sr-dmurf dminif antur. 


IMPERFECT. 


Sing, f^r-e-bar (or bOre), bdris, 

batur, 
Plur. ySr-i-bdmur, bdmintf hantur. 


^mg. fer-rer, fer-rSris (or rcre), 

fer-retuTt 
Plur. fer-rimur, /er^gmini, /er- 

rentur. 


FUTURE. 


^.-^-^u'^i^en^r. \ The »bjunotive i. w»ting. 

PERFECT. 

Sing. lS4tu (a, um) 5»m, es, est, I Sing. Id-ttis (a, um) sim, sis, sit. 
Plur. Id-ti (ae, a) sumuSf estis, sunt \ Plur. Id-ti (a6, a) simuSf sitis, sinL 

PLUPERFECT. 


Sing. Idrtus (a, um) eram, eras, erat. 
Plor. lA-ti (aey a) eramus, eratis, 
erant. 


Sing. Id-tus (a, um) essem, &o. 
Plur. ISrti (aCy a) essemus, &o. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 


I^:i^(^:r-^»X I TheBubju„ctWeUw».«ng. 


IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing, fer-ior 
/er-ior. 
Plur. fer-u-niu/r. 


Sing, fer-re. 
Plur. f9r-immi. 
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INFINITIVE. 

Present, fer-ri. 

Perfect, Ulrtuin {am^ icm) eue. 

Future, ISrtum iri, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Perfect, UL-tus, a, unu 

GeruncQve, /er-e-^us, a, um. 

Note. Like f^ro are conjugated all its compounds; but it must be 
observed that the final consonant of prepositions with which it may 
be compounded undergoes certain euphonic changes — as q^sro (from 
ad and ^ro)^ cUtuUy aUatum; aufero (from ab and fero)^ ahstmi, abuOumy 
auferre; offiero (from 06 and fero\ obivli, oblatum; sujhro (from siA and 
y^), suttuli, smlatum (used as the perfect and supine of the verb toUo); 
differo (ftrom dia and fero)^ ditttdi, dilatum. When the preposition 
ends in a vowel, in r, m, or n«, no such change occurs — as de/ero, detuU, 
delatum; circum/erOy circumiidiy drcumlatum; transferoy trcmstuliy traH»- 
latum. 

\ 174. V6lo (I will) is a simple yerb; but nd/o (I will not) is 
composed of ne or noUy and fsolo; and malo (I will rather) of 
magis or magey and volo, so that it should properly be mavdlo. 
They are irregrular only in the tenses formed from the present 
and the infinitive. 



INDICATIVE. 


PRESENT. 

Sing. vSl-o nol-o 
vis non ms 
vul-t non vtU-t 

Plur. vSl-4i-mu8 ndl^it-tnus 
vid-tis non vul-tis 
vSl-u-nt ndlru-nt 

m&vUs 

mdvulrt. 

mdl-U-mus 

mavul-tis 

fndl-u-nt. 

viflri-baMy hasy &c. 

IMPERFECT. 

nol-e-bavHy has, &c. 

mSl-g-haniy bas, &< 

vdl-aniy eSy ety &o. 

FUTURE. 

nol-amy m, ety &c. 

tndl-amy eSy ik^a. 

viil-uiy uisHy &c 

PERFECT. 

nol-uiy uisHy &c. 

mat-uiy uistty &c. 

vdZ-uJfntm, uifras, &o. 

PLUPERFECT. 

ndl-uXramy uXraSy &c. 

nUU-u^raniy ueras. 

vSl-uSrOy uSriSy &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

nol-vXrOy uSris, &c. 

mOl^ro, u^ris. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE. 



PRESENT. 


Sing, v^l-i-m 

ndl-irm 

mdl-i-m 

«2r/-v« 

ndl-^8 

mdl-i'S 

vgU-t 

nol-i-t 

maJrirt 

PliiT. v^-i-mus 

nol^x-mus 

mdl-^mus 

v^'l-Us 

nol-l-Hs 

mal-l-tis 

vSlri-fU 

IMPERFECT. 

malri-nL 

s, etf &c. 

nolrlem, es, et, &o. 

mal-lemf e 


vSlHiifrim, ueris. Sec 


vSl-uistem, uisses, &c. 


PERFECT. 


PLUPERFECT. 


mal-^tiisemf uisses, &o. 


IMPERATIVE. 

PRESENT. 

nol-t, n^%ii. 


FUTURE, 

ndl-l-to, nSl-l-to; nol-i-tote, nol-u-nto. 


INFINITIVE. 
Present, vel-&y nol-tt^ mal-lg. 

Perfect, vol-uissCf nol-uissef mdl-uisse, 

PARTICIFLEa 

vSlrB-ns. ndl-e-ns, 


Note. More ancient forms for wdt and vuUis are volt and voltis. The 
foil forms mavdloy mavSlunty mavelim, and mavolem or mavellem, and 
others, likewise occur in early writers instead of maiOf maluni, malim, 
and nudlem. So also neviSf nevuUf neveUe, for non vis, non vuU, noUe. 

% 175. The verb eo (I ^o) belongs to the fourth conjugation, 
and is almost quite regular. Its stem consists of a simple ly 
which before a, o, and u, is changed into e; the imperfect 
indicative is formed without the connecting vowel e; and the 
future ends in bo instead of am. 


INDICATIVE. 

Sing, e-o, l-s, l-t. 
Plor. l-mus, triis, e-unt. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 


Sing, e-am, e-ds, e-at, 
Plur. e-dmiM, er^iis^ e-ant. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJTTNCTIVB. 

IMPEBFECT. 
Sing, l-iom, Irbcu, t-bai, &c. | Sing. «-fw», i-res, i-ret, &c. 

FUTDHE. 

l-bo, Ufii, l4nt, &c | t-mnu (a, um) sim, sis. Sec. 

PBRFECr. 

uvlf irvisHf trvit, &c. I Irverim, t-t)?m, ir^Mt, &o. 

PLUPERFECT. 

i-v^raniy v^vSras, l-v^rat, &c. | i-vissem, l-visses, i-tfissei, &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

l-tHSro, %-oSm, VvHrit, &o. | The sabjanotive is wanting. 


PRESENT. 

FUTURE. 

Sing. i. 

Sing, i-to 


«-fo. 

Plur. t-fe. 

Plur. f-tofe 


e-ttnto. 


INFINITIVE. 
Present, i-re. 
Perfect, l-vUse. 
Fature, %-turum (am^ um) esse, 

GERUND. 

e-u-^dumf e-n^^i, e-tMtdo, 

SUPINE. 
Kr-tum, Kr-tu, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, i-e-ns ; gen. e-u-ntis. 
Future, K-turuSf a, um. 

As 60 is an intransitive verb, it has a passive only in the 
third person singular — that is, it has an impersonal passive 
i-tur, i-bdtur, v-hitur, ^tum est, t-tum erat, &c. e-atuTf f-retur, 
&c. e-u-ndum est, l-ri. 

In like manner are conjugated all the compounds of eo; but 
in the perfect frt, Ivisti, &c. the endings are generally con- 
tracted into tt, iisti, or isti — as aheo, perf. abii, abiisti, or 
abisti; redeo, perf. redii, rediisti, or redisti, redieram, rediissem, 
or redissem, &;c. Some of these compounds have a transitive 
meaning, and accordingly have a complete passive voice — 
such as adeo, ineo, praetereo. 
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Note 1. Some compounds of eo occasionally make their future in 
am instead of ho — ^as redeam^ redies; abies, abiet. Instead of the gerund 
abeundi we sometimes find abiendi. 

2. Among the compounds of eo two deserve especial notice — veneo 
(I am sold), and>io (I go round). The former, which has a passive 
meaning, is composed of venum and eo, which expression is in fact often 
used, and takes the place of the passive of vendo (that is, venum do), I 
selL It is conjugated like the simple eo, except that it sometimes 
makes its imperfect indicative veniebam, instead of venlham; but it has 
neither imperative, nor gerund, nor participles. 

Ambio is coniugated regularly according to the fourth conjugation — 
as ambiunt, ambiam, ambiebam (also arrdnbam), ambient (also ambibuni), 
ambiendum, ambiens, genitive ambientis. 

% 176. The verbs queo (I can) and nequeo (I cannot) are 
both conjugated like eo — perfect qulvi and nequivi, supine 
quitum and Tiequitum, infinitive quire and nequire; but neither 
of them have an imperative, a gerund, or a future participle. 

Note, In the present indicative we also find non quia and non quit for 
nequis and nequit. In the early language, queo and nequeo were some- 
times used in the passive form, when joined to another passive verb, 
and such constructions are still found in Plautus, Terence, Lucretius, 
and Sallust — as forma nosci non quita est, * the form could not be recog- 
nised f idcisd nequitur, * there is no possibility of taking revenge.* ^teo 
and nequeo are, on the whole, used much more rarely than possum and 
non possum; and queo scarcely ever occurs except in negative sentences. 

§ 177. Fio (I become, or am made) is a verb of the fourth 
conjugation, and presents but fevsr irregularities, except that 
its participle perfect, and consequently its compound tenses, 
are taken from /acto, to which it supplies the place of a pas- 
sive. Its stem is/j. 


INDICATIVE. 


Sing. f%-o,f%-s,fi-U 
Plur. f%rmus,fv4is,fl-U'nt. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 


PRESENT. 


Sing. fl-am,fl-as,fl-at. 
Plur. fV€mus,f%-aXis,J\<tfd, 


IMPERFECT. 


Sing. f^^lrbam,f\r%-has,fl'€-hQA. 
Plur. /W-&lmtt«, fv-e-odtiSf fl-e- 
bant. 


Sing. Jl-^-rem,fre'res,fi-e-Tet. 
Plur. Ji-^-remu8,Ji-^-reH8,fi-S-rent. 


Sing. f\-am,j%-es,fVel. 
Plur. firemuSffv-etiSffl-ent, 


FUTURE. 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


PERFECT. 

fac-tu8 (o, am) sum, es, &c. | fac-tus (a, um) sim, sis, &c. 
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INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PLUPERFECT. 

fnc-tus (a, urn) eranif eras, &c. | /ae-tus (a, urn) esBem, esses, &c. 

FUTURE PERFECT. 

fac-ftts (a, um) ero, eris, &c. | The subjunctive is wanting. 

IMPERATIVE. 
PRESENT. FUTURE. 

Sing. fi. 


Plur. /trie. 


Is wanting. 


INFINITIVE. 

Present, /i-^rL 

Perfect, /(te-tum (am, um) esse. 

Future, /ac-tum iri, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present is wanting. 
Perfect, /ac-tus, a, um. 

Gerundive, fac-i-e-ndus. 

Note. The t in /to is long throughout, even when followed by another 
vowel; but it is short in /u, in the infinitive present fieri, and in the 
imperfect subjunctive /^em,/%eres, &c. In regard to the compounds 
oifio, see § 155, xmAevfacio. Confio and dejio are used chiefly as imper- 
sonal passives — confitf confiaty ocmfieret; and defio has only the forms 
defit, defiaty and defiunt, InJU is used only in this one form. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

DEFECTIVE VERBS. 

§ 178. We have already had occasion to notice many verbs 
which had either no supine, or no perfect, or neither; and 
among the irregular verbs there are some which take certain 
tenses from different words, and of which certain tenses are 
not used. All such verbs are, strictly speaking, defectives. 
But we shall here coniine ourselves to those which have no 
present, and of which only certain isolated forms occur in 
Latin authors — these are coepty mimlnl^ odi, nOv%, ajo, inqtuim^ 
fdrij cfdOy quaeso ; the imperatives, dv€y Spdg^j salve, vHUy and 
ovdre. 


BEFBCTIYE VERBS. 
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§ 179. The four verbs coept (I begin), m^mini (I remember), 
odi (I hate), novi (I know), are in reality perfects, the pre- 
sents of which are not in use, with the exception of worn, 
which is derived from nosco (I become acquainted). Their 
presents must have signified the beginning of a state or 
action, as nosco denotes the beginning of knowledge ; hence 
these perfects have the meaning of a present; for ndvi, *I 
have become acquainted,' is equivalent to * I know.' These 
four pei*fects, then, having the meaning* of a present, the 
pluperfect has that of an ordinary imperiect, and the future 
perfect that of an ordinary future. They have of course, 
with very few exceptions, only those tenses which are derived 
from the perfect ; and their conjugation is quite regular. 


coep-isR, 
coep-it, &c. 


INDICATIVE. 
PERFECT. 

niSmXn-l, od-i. 

mSmln-isil. od-isR, 

n^hnin-itf &c. od-ity Sec. 


nov-%. 
nSv-isR. 
nSv-itf &c. 


coep-Sram. 


PLUPERFECT. 


nov-^ram. 


coqfh^ro. 


FUTURE PERFECT. 

m^mln-^ro, od-^ro. 


nov-iro. 


ooep-him. 


SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PERFECT. 


nov-^rim. 


coep-tssem. 


PLUPERFECT. 

miSm^'issem, od-issem. 


nov-tssem. 


Sing. 

m^men-to. 

IMPERATIVE. 
FUTURE. 

1 Rut, m8men-i5ie. 

coep-isse. 

TfiSmKn- 

INFINITIVE. 

isse, 6d-i8se» nov-isse. 

PARTICIPLES. 

coep'tus. 


PERFECT. 


— fj-SVLS ^OOaOlctey. \jlO-lua,j 

eoep-iurus. 


FUTURE. 

— o-surua. 
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Note 1. The obsolete present of 6di was odiOf odirey perfl odlvl ; and of 
coepi it was ooepio. Memini has a reduplication (from menOy merdscor). 
Ndvi has been included in this list merely because it clearly shows how 
a verb in the perfect can come to have the meaning of a present; for 
otherwise nosco, notn, notum, noaoeref \b quite regular. 

2. Coepi also has a passive ooepius (a, um) sunif which is used in con- 
nection with other passive verbs — domus aedijicari ooepta est (the boiid- 
ing of the house was commenced). Hence we have the forms coeptus 
sum, ooqfittu eram, coeptus ero, coeptus essem, coeptum (am, um) esse, &c. 

3. The obsolete participle osus, which has an active meaninjt, ' one 
who hates/ occurs only in the compounds eaiosus and perosjts. Notus is 
almost exclusively used as an adjective, * known.^ 

§ 180. Of ajo (I say, say yes, op affirm), only the following 
forms occur : — 


PRESENT INDICATIVE. 
Sing, ajoj aXs, aU. 
Plur. — — ajwd. 


PRESENT SUBJUNCTIVE. 
Sing. — ajas, ajat. 
Plur. ajant. 


IMPERFECT INDICATIVE. PARTICIPLE PRESENT. 

Sing, aj^my ajebaSy ajebai^ qjens, affirming* 

Plur. ajebamuSy ajebatts^ ajebaat. 

The imperative ai is obsolete, and the perfect ait is like the 
present. 

Note. The imperfect aj^m is sometimes used by comic writers as a 
word of two syllables — aibam. In like manner ais, ait, and am (for 
aisne), are used as monosyllables. Ait is used only between the words 
of a quotation. 

§ 181. Inquam (I say) is very defective, the following forms 
only occurring : — 

INDICATIVE. 
PRESENT. IMPERFECT. 


Sing, inquam, inquis, inquit, 
Plur. inqu^fanus, tnquitis, inquiunt. 


Sing. 
Plur. 


inqmebat. 


Sing. 


PERFECT. 

- inquisti, inquiL 


I Sing. 


FUTURE. 

inquies. 


IMPERATIVE. 
Present Sing, inque. \ Future Sing. mquHo. 


Note. Inquam in, like ait, used only between the words of a quotation 
— as turn tile, nego, inquit, verum esse, * I deny, he then said, that it is 
true.' The present inquam is also used as a perfect, and thus supplies 
the place of the first person of the perfect which is wanting. 

§ 182. The verb fan (to speak), a deponent of the first con- 
jugation, is defective : there are, however, some compounds — 
as affari, ^ari, praefarif and profari, which have a few more 
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forms ; these we shall distinguish from the others by putting* 
them in parentheses. 

INDICATIVE. SUBJUNCTIVE. 

PRESENT. 


Sing. faiur, 

Plur. {JamuVf fanjiim) 


The subjunctive is wanting. 


IMPERFECT. 
FUTURE. 

Jbhor (/aberis),/abitur, \ The subjunctive is wanting. 

PERFECT. 

Jhius (a, um) surriy &c. | fatus (a, um) sinif &c. 

PLUPERFECT. 

Jbttu (Of um) eranif &c. | fatiis (a, um) essem, &c. 

IMPERATIVE. INFINITIVR SUPINE. 

Fres. fitre. Pres. /art, /biu, 

PARTICIPLES. 

Present, JatUis,/iniif/aniem,Jani£, 

Perfect, jTatuSf a, um^ 

Grerundive, fundus, a, um. 

Note. Fart is, generally speaking, a poetical word, and rarely occurs 
in prose. From it is derived in/ans (infant) ; that is, * a child that 
cannot yet speak.' 

§ 183. C^5 is used only as an imperative in the sense of 
* give' or * tell' — as cedo librum, ' give up the book ;' cedo quid 
faciam, ' tell me what 1 am to do.' The plural cette is obsolete. 
No other form of this verb occurs. 

§ 184. Quaeso (I pray) and quaesumus (we pray) are only 
different in form from quaero and quaerimus, 6oth quaeso 
and quaesumus are, like the English *pray/ inserted in a 
sentence — as die, quaeso, Unde venial, ' tell me, pray, whence 
you are coming.' 

§ 186. The four imperatives ^re, dpSg^, salve, v&le, are 
derived from the verbs aveo (I am inclined, desire), the Greek 
a^acyoi (Lat. abigo), salveo (I am Safe), and valeo (I am well or 
strong). They deserve to be noticed here, only on account 
of the peculiW meaning which they have assumed as impera- 
tives : — 
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five (or have), plural avite, and the future imperative aveto 
(sometimes avire jubeo), si^ify 'be greeted/ or 'g^ood 
day/ ' I am glad to see you.' 

dpdgi is the imperative of the Greek verb a«'«7«, and was 
used by the Komans in the sense of ' begone/ or ' be off/ 
Sometimes the pronoun te is added. 

salve, plural salvete, and future salvSto, are used in the sense of 

* hau ! ' or * be welcome.' 
vdls or vdiete signify * farewell.' 

§ 186. Of avare (to rejoice, or celebrate a kind of triumph) 
there occur only ovet, ovaret, ovandi, ovaiurus, ovatits, avandi, 
and very frequently ovans. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


IHPBBSONAL VERBS. 


§ 187. Impersonal verbs are those which are used only in the 
third person singular, and can have no substantive or substan- 
tive pronoun for their subject. They state only in a general 
way that something happens or takes place, and their subject 
in English is the indefinite *it' — as pluit, it rains; licetj it is 
pe/mitted ; oportet, it is a duty. Some verbs are always, or 
at least usually, impersonal, while others are used as imper- 
sonals only in a peculiar sense, being otherwise personal 
verbs — as eocpMit, it is useful (from expedio, I disentangle) ; 
appdretj it is clear (from appareo, I appear) ; acMit, it hap- 
pens (from accUo, I fall in or upon a thing). 

Among those which are always, or at least generally, used 
as impersonal verbs, are — 

1. Those which denote the various states of the weather, as — 


ptttUj it rains. 
nii^t, it snows. 
pranc^at, it hails. 
tapidat, or lapidatum est, stones fall 
from heaven. 


luoescit and iUuoescit, it dawns. 
/ttlffitrat AndJiUminaf, it lightens. 
^natf it thunders. 
vesperascU and advesperascit, it 
grows dark. 


Note, yerf)s of this kind are sometimes used personally — as dies 
illuoesciti * the day is dawning;' and this is more especially the case with 
those referring to thunder and lightning — as toncU, fuJgurat, fvlminatf 
with which we often find the subject deiis or Jupiter^ a god being con- 
ceived to produce those phenomena. In a figurative sense also these 
verbs may be used personally — as tonat orator, * the orator thunders.' 
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2. Those describing certain states of the mind, and requir- 
ing the person m whom the state of mind exists in the 
accusative, as — 

mis^ret (me), I pity, perf. miseriium est, miserium est, or miseruU, 

ptpet (fne)f I regret, per£ piguit, otpigitum est, 

poenXiet {me), I repent, perf. poenituit. 

pUdet (me), I am Mhamed, perf. puduit, at puditum est, 

taedet (me), I am di^^ted, perf. pertaesum est, and rarely tueduiL 

oportei (m^), it is necessary for me, I must, perf. oportmU 

Note, These verbs are always used impersonally, and have a whole 
clause or an infinitive for their subject — as * I am ashamed that you 
have done t\)SA,^ pudet me te hoc /ecisse; for here te hoc fedsse forms the 
subject of pudet. Sometimes, however, we find a neuter pronoun in 
the singular as their subject, though never with miseret, taedet, and 
oporto — as hoc me pudet, * I am ashamed of this ;' quod poeniiet me, * what 
makes me repent. Instead of the impersonal miseret we may also use 
the personal misereor, which latter itself, however, is sometimes used 
impersonally — as miseretur me ttd, * I pity thee.* 

3. Those which have no personal subject, but may have a 
substantive for their subject, and are also used in the third 
person plural with a neuter plural for their subject : — 

d^cei (me), it becomes me, perf. dgcuit, 

diSdXcet (me), it does not become me, d^d^ctdt, 

Itbet or lubet (mihi), I like, choose, perf. l^it, or IWUum. est. 

Uoet (mihi), I am permitted, perf. Ucuit, or hdUum est, 

liquet, it is obvious, perf. licuii. 

Note. We may accordingly say, for example, hie color eum decet, ' this 
colour is becoming to him ; * parva parvum decent, * small things are 
becoming a small man; ' multa or omnia licent, *many or all things are 
permitted.* 

§ 188. The second class of impersonal verbs contains those 
w^ich in the third person singular assume a meaning, diifer^ 
ing from that which thev have in the other persons. They 
are accordingly personal verbs, and impersonal only in a 
peculiar sense. Tne most common among them are — 


interest and refert, it is of import- 
ance to. 

(tc&tdit, evSnit, contingit, or fit, it 
happens. 

aeeedit, it is added to, or in addi- 
tion to. 

attinet and pertinet (ad), it con- 
cerns or pertains to. 

condOcit, it is conducive. 

convSnii, it suits. 

constat, it is known or established. 

eacp&iit, it is expedient. 


delectat and Jitvat (me), it delights 
me. 

fallit, fiiffit, and praeterii (me), it 
.escapes me. 

fHiicet, it pleases, perf. pUtcuit, or 
piUicitum est, 

praesfai, it is better. 

restat, it remains. 

vacat, it is wanting. 

est, in the sense of li<xt, it is per- 
mitted. 
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Impersonal verbs, as such, generally cannot have an impe- 
rative, a sapine, or participle ; but a participle perfect passive 
in the neuter gender often occurs, as we have seen above. 
Libet, tlcetf poenUetf and pUdet, however, have participles, 
though with a somewhat altered meaning. Libens signifies 
*wilhng;' Itcens, 'free' or 'unbridled;' licttuSf 'permitted' or 
' allowed' (also licUurum, 'a thing which will be permitted') ; 
poeniteniff ' repentful ; ' poenUendiLSj ' to be repented ; ' pUden- 
dus, ' one to be ashamed of (also the gerunds poenUendum 
and pitdendo). Instead of the imperative, the subjunctive is 
used — as pUdeat te^ ' be ashamed ! ' 

§ 189. The third person singular passive is very often used 
impersonally, especially of intransitive verbs, which other- 
wise have no passive. This mode of speaking, which can 
scarcely be imitated in English, is employed to indicate gene- 
rally that an action takes place, without attributing it to any 
definite person or persons — as curriturj ' running is going on/ 
or 'people run;' wvttwr, 'people live;' ventum est^ 'people 
came,' or 'have come;' dormttur, 'sleeping is going on,' or 
'people sleep.' The compound tenses of such passives have 
the participle only in the neuter — as ventum est ; and in like 
manner the gerundive occurs only in the neuter in con- 
nection with esse — as pugnandum est, 'there is a necessity 
for fighting;' veniendum est, 'there is a necessity for coming.' 
(See ^§ 125 and 129, 3.) 


CHAPTER XXX. 

ADVERBS. 

^190. Adverbs are indeclinable words qualifying the notions 
expressed by adjectives, verbs, or other adverbs, to which, 
accordingly, they stand in the same relation as adjectives 
stand to substantives — as valde strenuus, 'very energetic;' 
bene loquitur, 'he speaks well;' epistola male scripta, ' a oadly- 
written letter;' satis bene scriptum, 'tolerably well written.' 
All adverbs, as far as their form is concerned, may be divided 
into three classes: — 1. Primitive adverbs — as saepe, often; 
nunc, now ; to which may be added prepositions when used 
as adverbs — sls ante, before; post, after. 2. Adverbs derived 
from adjectives by the terminations e, G, ter (answering to 
the English ly) — as docte, learnedly ; merito, deservedly ; Jbr* 
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HteTf bravely ; or the adjective in its neuter form — as facile 
(from facUis), easily. 3. Adverbs which are in reality par- 
ticalar cases or forms of substantives, pronouns, or adjectives 
— as noctu (an old ablative), by night ; partim (an old accusa- 
tive for partem)y partly ; hiCy here ; quay where ; ibi (from w), 
there; vM (from qui), where. In regard to meaning, they 
chiefly express circumstances of place, time, manner^ order, or 
degree. 

§ 191. The only inflection of which adverbs are capable is 
that of comparison ; that is, they may have the degrees of 
the comparative and superlative. But even this inflection 
is limited almost to those which are derived from adjec- 
tives. The general rule for these is, that the neuter singular 
of the comparative of an adjective is at the same time its 
adverb ; ana the superlative of an adjective is changed into 
an adverb by changing the termination us into ^ — as doctus, 
adverb docte; comparative doctiory neuter doctius, which is 
also an adverb; doctissime is the adverb formed from the 
superlative doctissimus. 

Note 1. It hardly requires to be stated, that when an adjective forms 
its degrees of comparison irregularly, or has no such degrees, its 
adverb presents the same irregularity — as melius and optime (from 
bomu); pejus BXidpessime (from malus); but instead of majus, the 
adverb is magis. Tutus and meritus make their adverbs in the superla- 
tives oftener in o than e — as iutissimo and fneritissimo; and primus has 
both prrmum (accusative) and primo (ablative). . VaUdits makes its 
adverb valde (contracted for valide), but in the comparative it is vali" 
dius, and in the superlative validissime, 

2. Adverbs of place, from which adjectives are formed in the com- 
parative and superlative (compare § 97) > have the same degrees as the 
adjectives — as prope (near), propius, proxime; intra (within), interius, 
intime; ultra (beyond), uUeriuSy uUimum, and ultimo; or^ra (without), 
exterius, extremum, and extremo; supra (above), superius, supremumy and 
supremo; post (after), posterius, postremum^ and postremo; citra (this 
side), eiierius; infra (below), inferius; the last two have no superla- 
tive. 

§ 192. Primitive adverbs, and those formed from substan- 
tives and pronouns, have no degrees of comparison, excepting 
the following six : — 

diu (Io'^K)) diutiuSy diuHssim^. 

saepS (often), saejnus, saepissime, 

sicus (otherwise), sicius^ 

tempSri (in time), tempiriusy 

nuper (lately), nuperrimg, 

siUis (enougfai, or sufficient), sdtius, 
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PREPOSITIONS. 

^ 193. Prepositions are not capable of any inflection what- 
ever, and denote in what relation or connection a person, 
thing, or action, stands to another : e.g,^ Rome is a town in 
Italy ; I travel through England ; Nero lived in the first cen- 
tury after Christ; we come from the lakes. Many of the 
relations and connections which we express in English by 
prepositions, are expressed in Latin by certain cases of nouns 
witnout a preposition, whereby the Latin language has the 
advantage of brevity and conciseness — as domOy ' from home ;' 
hocmodo, *in this manner;' illo tempore^ 'at that time;' eo 
regnante, * in his reign ; ' me ducente, ' under my guidance.' 

§ 194. Prepositions are always connected with a noun upon 
which they exercise an influence, which is called government, 
and whereby it becomes necessary that the noun should be in 
a particular case. According to the cases which they govern, 
prepositions are divided into three classes — 

1. Prepositions governing the accusative are twenty-six in 
numoer : — 


ad, to, up to, near, or nearly. 
adversus or adversum, opposite, 
ants, before. [against. 

dpudf near, with. 
ctrca or circumj around, about. 
cir&Uer, about (in regard to time or 

number). 
cia or citra, on this side of. 
contrdf against. 
ergdy towards. 

eirtm, without (opposite of within). 
in/rd, below, beneath. 
inievy between, among. 
intrdf within. 


juxtd, near to or beside. 

o6, against or on account of. 

pht^s, in the power of. 

^per, through. 

ponS, behind. 

post, after. 

praeteTf besides, excepting. 

propter, on account o^ close by. 

secundum, next after, in accordance 


mprd, above. 


[with. 


trans, on the other side of, beyond. 

uUrd, beyond. 

verms, towards (a place). 


2. The following eleven prepositions govern the ablative : — 


a, ah, or abs, from. 
cU>sgu^, without (wanting). 
coram, in the presence of. 
cum, with. 

di, from, concerning. 
e or ex, out of, of. 


prae, before, in consequence o£ 
pro, before, instead of. 
pdlam, with the knowledge of. 
s^ite, without (that is, not with). 
HSnus, up to, as far as. 
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3. The following four prepositions sometimes govern the 
accusative, and sometimes the ablative : the former, when 
they denote motion towards; and the latter, when they 
denote rest, or being in a place : — 

With the Accusative. With the Ablative, 

in, into, against. in. 

sub, under, about, towards. under. 

»itper, above, over. upon, concerning. 

swfter, under, beneath ; generally with the accusative in either 

sense, rarely with the ablative. 

Note, 1. Nearly all prepositions in their primary meaning express the 
notion of place, but secondarily they also express time and other rela- 
tions — as antejanttam, 'before the door;* and ante Christum natum, * be- 
fore the birth of Christ.* Prepositions are often used as adverbs — as in 
English, *my friend came before I was ready;' and in this case pre- 
positions cannot govern any case. On the other hand, it sometimes 
happens that words, which are in reality adverbs, are used as pre- 
positions, and, as such, govern a certain case — as prdpi (near), sScus 
(otherwise), are found with an accusative; while clam (without the 
Knowledge of), prdctd (at a distance), and stmul (at the same time 
with), ooour with the ablative, and clam also with the accusative. 

2. Prepositions are generally put before the case they govern, but 
versus and tenus are always placed after it. Ante, contra, inter, and 
propter may be put after their case when it is a relative pronoun — as 
(fuos contra for contra quos; and when the substantive governed by 
them is accompanied by an adjective, they are often put between the 
adjective and the substantive — as probos inter dves. The same is the 
case with the following monosyllabic prepositions, ob, post, de, eoi, and 
in — ^as magna ex parte, qua in re, qaam ob cauMm, The preposition cum 
is always suffixed to the ablative of the personal pronouns — as mecum, 
tecum, secum, nobiscum, vobiscum; and frequently also to relative pro- 
nouns — as quocum, quacum, quUmscum, Some writers, and especially 
poets, take great lil)erty in placing the prepositions. 

3. Wherever, in the above lists, two or more forms are given of the 
same preposition, they are, generally speaking, used indifferently. But 
the following exceptions must be observed : — a is used only before 
consonants; ab before vowels, and aU consonants except m and v; abs 
is used only in connection with te — as abs te, for which, however, we 
may also say a te. The form e is used only before consonants, and ex 
before vowels, uid the consonants c, p, q, s, and t. 

§ 195. Prepositions are very frequently compounded with 
other words, and if the latter begin with a consonant, the 
preposition in many cases undergoes a change for the sake of 
euphony. The following cases are of most common occur- 
rence : — 

1. -4 is used before words beginning with m or « — as amoveo^ 
aveho; ab before vowels, and most other consonants — as 
abeOy abjicio, abt'ipio, abnegoy ablego; abs is used only before 
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c and t^dbwondo, ahstineo. In aufero and aufugio the h is 
changed into u (that is, v). 

t2. ^(/ remains unchanged before vowels, and d^ jy m, and v — 
as adeOy euioro, adjicio, admoveOy adventus; before other con- 
sonants it assimilates itself to them — as attero, attingo, 
alloquoTy afferoy appono; and before q the d becomes c — as 
acquirOf acquiesco, 

3. Cum in compound words is changed into corny con, or co. 
Com is used before b, m, and p — as comburOy commaveoy 
comparo; before /, n, r, it assimilates itself to them— as 
coUocOy conniveo, corrodo. Before vowels and h the tn is 
generally dropped — as coire, cohaereoy cogo (for coago); but it 
IS retained in comeOy comitoTy comitiumy and comedo. Before 
all other letters con is used, but before r and I the n assimi- 
lates itself to them — as corripiOy collabor, 

4. Ex is retained before vowels, and the consonants c, p, q, Sy 
and t — as exitusy exoro, eocdpiOy expetOy exquiro, exsilium, or 
exilium (the s after x being generally dropped), extendo, 
extraho. Exceptions are — escendo and epoto. Before f the 
X assimilates itself — as ^ero. Before all other consonants 
e is used, except the word exlex — as eligOy emineOy edico^ 
egredioTy enisua. 

6. In changes its n into m before b and p — as imbiboy impono ; 
and assimilates it to / and r — as UlusiOy irruo. Before gn 
the n is dropped altogether — as ignoro, ignarus. In all 
other cases in remains unchangea — as ineptusy inutiliSj 
inopinatusy indoctusy incautus. 

6. Ob assimilates its 6 to c, /, ^, and p — as occurro, qfferOy 
oggannio, oppono; but before all other letters it remains 
unchanged. 

7. Pro always remains unchanged ; but when the word with 
which it is compounded begins with a vowel, a rf is intro- 
duced between them, to prevent the hiatus — as prodesse, 
prodeo, prodigus. Compare § 137, note 2. But still there 
is proavus and prohibeo. In a few cases the r is transposed 
— as in porrigo and portendo for prorigo and protendo, 

8. Sub assimilates its b to c, /, g, w, p, and r— as succedo^ 
sufficity suggeroy summoveOy suppono, surripio. Before sp 
the b is dropped — as suspiro, suspicio; but before all other 
letters sub remains unchanged. 

9. Per remains unchanged except in the words pellicio (for 
^erlicio) and pejero (for perjero — that is, perjuro). Post also 
remains unchanged except in pomoerium and pom£ridianusy 
where st is thrown out. Trans is frequently changed into 
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tra in the words trado^ traduco, trajido; but in all other 
cases it remains unchanged. 

Of the remaining prepositions none undergoes any change 
in composition. 

Note. "We may here notice certain particles which are never used by 
themselves, and are found only in composition with other words, 
whence they are called inseparable particles, or inseparable preposi- 
tions. They are amby dis, re, and se. 

Amb (the Greek it/Aipi) denotes 'around^ — as in ambio, anUngo, 
ambiguus; before p the 6 is dropped — as in ampledor; before other 
consonants ami is changed into an — as ancepSf anquiro, cmfiradut — ^but 
before vowels it remains unchanged. 

Dis denotes separation, and remains unchanged before c, />, 9, 5, and 
/ — as discepio, diaputo^ disquisitio, disserOf distraho; before other conso- 
nants, and sp and st, it is changed into dl — as dinumeo, diripio^ dispergo, 
distinguo; before j we find both dis and dl — as disjudico and dijudtco, 
di^tmgo and dijungo. Before f the s assimilates itself to it — as differo, 
difftciUs. 

R}i signifies * back,^ or * again.' When prefixed to a word beginning 
with a vowel or A, a (i is inserted — as redeo^ reditus, rediffo, redarguo, 
redhibeo; before all other consonants it remains unchanged. 

Se signifies * aside,' or ' without ;' undergoes no change in composi- 
tion — as sedfioOf ieparoj sejungo. In seditio (from se and Hid) a (f is 
inserted; sobrius is a contraction for se^rius — that is, jion ebritis; socors 
is only another form for secora ; and sursum is a contraction of seorsum 
— that is, sevorsum, * turned to one side.' 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

§ 196. Conjunctions are indeclinable words, whose function 
is to connect sentences or clauses, and show the connection 
or relation existing between them. As regards their form, 
conjunctions are either simple — as etf dc, at^ sifd, vHy auty nam; 
or compound — as, atqu^, namqu^, U&yue, quammSj attdmifn, 
inimverOy quamquam. 


on£ 
the 

permitted '), 

quart ' 

qitamohremy deindX, postremum, mddSf idn, inde^ quando, and others. 

§ 197. In regard to their meaning, all conjunctions may be 
divided into ten classes : — 
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1. Copulative conjunctions, whereby clauses are put in the 
relation of equality to one another, or are merely placed 
in juxtaposition. Conjunctions of this kind are lif, quS 
(Greek »««), dc and atquS (and), n^u^ or n^ (and not 
or nor), nSc non, or n^ui non (equivalent to et, and), quoque 
(also), neque-neque, or nec-nec (neither-nor), v^l-v^l, HvS-sivi, 
aut-aut (either-or), rnddo-niddo, or nunC'nunc (sometimes- 
sometimes), quum-tum (both-and). 

Note. Etiam (even, also) is sometimes classed with these conjunc- 
tions, but its meaning is different from that of quoque; etiam denotes 
that that which follows is something new, and of more or less import- 
ance than what precedes, while ouoque merely adds something, and 
intimates that it is something of tne same kind as the preceding. 

Qug is an enclitic which never occurs by itself, but is always suffixed 
to a word — ^as aitdio videoque, * I hear and see.^ 

dc is never used before vowels; atquef on the other hand, is used 
before vowels as well as consonants. 

It is one of the great peculiarities of the ancient languages by means 
of particles to point out the relations and connections in which clauses 
stand to one another, where the English language merely puts them 
side by side, without connecting them by any particle. Aju instance 
of this tendency appears in the frequent connection of two clauses by 
means of et-et, et-que^ oue-et, and in poetry by que-que, which we may 
render by * as well-as, or * both-and ; * but sometimes we are obliged 
to leave out the first et (or que) altogether, and translate only the 
second as usual by * and.' 

NSqui is a compound of the negative ne and que^ and accordingly 
signifies * and not;* and neque-neque, * both not-and not,* neque-et, *both 
one thing not-and the other;' so that in reality two things, one nega- 
tive, and the other affirmative, are connected by que^ety-et. In like man- 
ner an afilrmative clause is connected with a negative one by et-neque. 

Sw^ — ^that is, 81 vis (if you please) — when fc^owed by another sive, 
leaves it doubtful as to which of two things is to be done. Aut-aut 
denotes an opposition between two things, one of which excludes the 
other; whereas vel-vel does not denote that one thing excludes the 
other. 

2. Comparative conjunctions: — itt, iltly slcitt, v^lUt, prouty 
praeutf and cew, signify 'as' or * like;' quam, * than ;' tarn- 
quam, quasi, ut si, ac si, 'as if.' Also dc and atque in the 
sense of as ' and ' than.' 

3. Conjunctions denoting concession ; all of them are rendered 
in English by * although,' ' though,' and ' even if — as etH, 
^tiamsly tdmetsly or t&menetsl, quamquam, quamvls, quafi' 
tumvis, quamtibSty lic^t, and sometimes quumj quidmiy or 
equHem signifies ' indeed.' 

4. Conditional conjunctions: — sn (if); sin (if however); quodsl 
(if therefore) ; nXd, or nl (if not) ; simdddy dummdddj dum, 
mddd (if only, if hut) ydummddd ne, modo n^, or dumnS (if 
but not). 
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5. Inferential conjunctions with the meaning of * therefore' — 
as ergp, igUury itiiqui, eo, idea, idcirco, proinde, proptered; 
to which may be added qudpropter, qudre, quanwhrem, quo- 
circd^ (wherefore) ; and unde (whence, or for which reason). 

6. Conjunctions denoting reason or cause. The following are 
rendered in English by * for :' — namy namquej ifnim, ^t^nim; 
gui&f quod, qudniam, signify 'because;' and quippe, quum, 
quandOy quanddauidem, and stquidem, ' since/ or * as.' 

7. Conjunctions denoting a purpose or object : — Ht, or Uti (in 
order that) ; quo (in order that thereby) ; ne, or iit ne (in 
order that not) ; nev^, or neu (and in order that not) ; quin 
(that not) ; qudminHs Cm order that not). 

8. Adversative coniunctions, all of which answer more or 
less to the English * but,' or * however :' — sifd, autem, vsrunif 
verOy dt, dt ^nim, atque, tdm^n, (UtdmSn, sedtdm^n, vSrum- 
tdm^nj at vSro^ Unimverdf verum inimverd, cetirum, 

9. Conjunctions denoting time : — quum, Ht, Uhl, quandd (when) ; 
quum prlmum, ut primum, Ubi prlmum, ttimUldc, simUlatqu^f 
or simitl (as soon as) ; postquam (after) ; ant^quanij prius^ 
quam (before); dum, usque dum, donfy:, quoad (until, as 
long as). 

10. Interrogative conjunctions, also called interrogative par- 
ticles — num, utruniy dn ; the suffix nS {nonn^, annon), necn^ 
(or not) ; and the prefixes ec and en. 

Note 1. These interrogative particles are generally untranslatable 
into English, since with us the interrogative nature of a clause is indi- 
cated by the position of the words. 

Nunif and the prefixes ec and en, introduce a question to which we 
expect a negative answer; ec and en occur only in ecquis, ecquid, ecquando, 
and enunquam, , 

Utrum is properly the neuter of uteri (which of two?) and accord- 
ingly introduces a double question, the second of which begins with an 
(or) — as utrum pairem an matrem pluris fdds ? * dost thou value thy 
rather or thy mother more highly?* Sometimes ne is used in the first 
question for utruniy or in the second instead of an. The parts of double 
questions may be connected with each other in four ways : — 

utrum (utrumne) an 

•^— — — — — — an (anne) 

ne an 

ne 

It frequently happens in Latin, as in English, that the first part of a 
double question is omitted, and the second only is expressed by an. 

The enclitic ne is always suffixed to the first word of an interroffa- 
tive clause, and simply characterises the clause as an interrogative 
one — as videsne/ratrem tuum? * do you see your brother?* 

2. Gonjunetions are generally placed at the beginning of the clause 
which they introduce; but en<m,atf/«m, oero, are always put after the 
first word of a clause, or after the second when the first two belong 
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together, and cannot be separated. Quidem and quoque always follow 
the word which has the principal emphasis, whatever may be its place 
in the clause. Itaque and igitur have the same meaning, bat itaque 
usually stands at trie beginning of a clause, while ipitur is generally 
inserted after the first or second word of a clause. Tamen (yet) may 
be pat at the beginning, or after the first word of a clause. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

INTBRJECTIONS. 

§ 198. Interjections are indeclinable words or sounds uttered 
to express some strong emotion. Such sounds expressing* the 
emotions of joy, grief wonder, surprise, &c. are veiy nearly 
the same in all nations, but may at the same time vary ac- 
cording to the peculiarities of individuals ; ^e must, therefore, 
here confine ourselves to those inteijections which are found 
written in ancient authors. 

to, iuy ha (ha)y he, are expressive of joy and delight. 
keif heUf eheuj pApae, 6, of grief (alas!) 

^' ^kTe^^^' **""' } *»^ astonishment and surprise. 

huif phuiy vahj vae, of contempt and disgust. 

heus, 5, ehOf ehodum, of calling attention to something. 

ei&^eug^, of praise (well done ! bravo!) 

evoe,ev(jug, of triumphant joy. 

§ 199. Interjections are thrown in between the parts of a 
sentence or clause without exercising any influence upon 
it. In Latin, as well as in English, it often happens that 
words which belong to other parts of speech are thrown in 
between the parts of a sentence, and thus become interjec- 
tions. The most common among them are — 

Nouns. — pax! peace! be still! — infandum! shame! — miserum! wretched! 
— mcKt<S! (voc. sing.), macR! (voo. plur.), or moc^^ vtrtute! 
admirable! bravo! 

Verbs. — a^! agite! come! or quick! — cedo! give up! — sodesf (siaudes) 
if you dare ! 

Advs. — belle ! excellent ! bravo ! — hem ! very well ! — cite ! quick ! 

All kinds of invocations of the gods may be reg'arded as 
inteijections — as per deos! 'by the erods!*— jo^r deos immor- 
tales ! * by the immortal godsV — rtiehercuhy mehercle, hercle ! 
*by Hercules!' Such exclamations are sometimes accom- 
panied by real interjections — as proh or pro Jupiter! — pro dii 
immortales ! 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 

BTTMOLOGT IN OENEBAL. 

§ 200. The words of a language are either simple, derivative, 
or compound. That which forms the basis of both simple and 
derivative words is called the stem. A stem by itself does not 
convey any distinct meaning, but acquires it oy the addition 
of certain suffixes, whereby it becomes a noun, a verb, adverb, 
&c. Thus the stem due, by the addition of #, becomes the 
substantive dues = dux (leader), and by the addition of o it 
becomes the verb duco (I lead) ; from the stem prob we form 
by the suffix e the adverb probe. Words thus formed from a 
stem, by simply adding a suffix to give to the stem a definite 
meaning, are called simple words. 

Note 1. A stem, it was said, conveys no distinct meaning; but at the 
same time it contains an idea which only requires development to ac- 
quire a distinct meaning. The most common idea implied in a stem is 
that of action or condition, so that by adding the ending of a verb, we 
at once obtain a verb : thus leg becomes leffo ; ama becomes amaoj or 
contracted amo ; scrU) becomes scribOf &c. Sometimes nouns are formed 
with equal facility — as due, dux; leg, lex. The general process, however, 
is that from a stem is formed a verb, from the verb the noun, &o. ; so 
that, for example, we say amo is formed from the stem ama, and amO' 
tor from amo, although we can with equal propriety refer both amo and 
amaior to the stem arna, 

2. Sometimes the stem becomes a distinct word by a simple eupho- 
nic change without the addition of a suffix; thus the stem^r becomes 
flos (a flower); mur becomes mus (a mouse). In some cases the addi- 
tion of the sufiix produces a euphonic change in the stem: thus frona 
and lau8 are formed from the stems frond and laud, euphony requiring 
the df to be dropped before the 8. Sometimes, again, the stem, on 
becoming a distinct word, undergoes more violent changes; it is cur- 
tailed, e.g,, in leo from leon, in sum from esum {es being the stem) ; it is 
extended infrango from the stem frag, and in tango from the stem tag. 
It may be observed here that, in the simple verbs of the second con- 
jugation, the e, properly speaking, does not belong to the stem, although, 
for the rake of convenience, we have treated it as such. The only verbs 
in which the e does belong to the stem are those which retain the i 
in the perfect and supine — as ddeo, delevi, deUtum; fleo,flevi,fletum; 
and others. 

3. It is well known that there exists the greatest affinity not only 
between the Latin and Greek languages, but between the Latin and 
nearly all the lan^ages of Europe. In many cases the affinity shows 
itself in the identity of suffixes and terminations, but it is most strik- 
ing in the stems of these languages. Hence, in comparing two lan- 
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goages, we nhottld first of all compare their atems, and not the words 
as thev are in actual use. It must further be observed, that it is im- 
possible to trace every Latin word to its stem without having recourse 
to other languages, and eyen then it is often impracticable. 

§ 201. Derivatiye words may, like simple ones, be traced at 
once to the stem, but it is customary to trace them only to 
the simple ones; for a simple word conyeys distinctly the 
idea of what was indistinctly contained in the stem, whereas 
a derivative word gives us a modification of the idea con- 
veyed by the simple word — as amay verb amOy I love ; firom 
amo is formed amabilis, loveable; timabilitas, loveableness; and 
amator, lover. Derivative words are formed from simple ones 
by derivative syllables (derivative suffixes, also called simply 
suffixes), as in the above example, bilis, bilitasy and tor. The 
same derivative suffix generally modifies in the same way the 
meaning of all words to which it is added. 

Note 1. All derivative suffixes themselves consist of a stem and a 
suffix indicating the class of words to which the word which receives 
them must belong. Thus in the above-mentioned derivative suffixes 
Wis, bilitas, and tor, the stem is bil, bilitat, and tor, 

2. There are in Latin many words with derivative 'suffixes without 
it being possible for us to point out their stem ; other derivative 
suffixes occur oQly in isolated instances; and others, again, are so 
common, that it is impossible to say in what manner they modify the 
meaning of the simple word or stem — as in the case of a (the ending of 
feminine nouns of the first declension), and us. a, urn (the endhigs of the 
three genders of a certain class of adjectives). Sometimes, moreover, 
there are two derivative suffixes modifying the meaning of a word in 
quite the same manner — ^as ias and tudo ; in which case it is customary 
in some words to use the one suffix, and in others the other. 

§ 202. 1. Derivative suffixes are generally appended to the 
stem of a word, such as it appears when divested of those 
simple suffixes by which it becomes a distinct word — as from 
miles (stem milit) are derived militarisj militia; frango (stem 
fi'^)9 fragilis, fragor ; semen (stem semin), seminarium. In 
substantives of the first, second, and fourth declensions, the 
final vowels of the stem a and u{s) are usually thrown out — 
2iAfilia,fiUola ; luna^ lunula ; Jtortus, hortulus. 

Note. There are, however, many exceptions to this rule — as aqwii 
aquarius; episiola, epistolaris; from semen is formed sementis; but these 
will be explained more fully hereafter. 

2. Verbs of the first and second conjugations generally drop 
the a and e before those derivative suffixes which begin witn 
a vowel — as amo (stem ama), amor; palleo (stem palle)^ pallor; 
opinor (stem opina), opinio. Thd e in verbs of the second 
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conjugation is dropped also before consonants, except in those 
which make their perfect in vu 

When the stem ends in a consonant, and the derivative 
suffix begins with a consonant, it often happens that a con- 
necting vowel (i or it) is inserted between them, or that one of 
the consonants is thrown out— as mfalmen {fTomfulfeoj stem 
,ftilg)» The latter is the case especially when the stem ends 
in V — as motus, mobilis (from moveoj stem wiov) ; adjutor and 
adjumenturt^ {from juvo). 

3. When the stem of a verb ends in a, e, i, or u, these 
vowels are generally lengthened before the derivative suffix — 
as veldmen, complementumy mollmen, volumen. 

4. In forming derivative nouns from verbs by suffixes be- 
ginning with tf the stem undergoes the same change as in the 
formation of the supine ending in turn ; hence we may say 
that they are formed from the supine — as amator (from amo, 
amatum)y lector (from %o, lectum). Compare §§ 135 and 203, 2. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 

DERIVATION OF SUBSTANTIVES FROM VERBS, SUBSTANTIVES, AND 

ADJECTIVES. 

§ 203. It has been observed that in general the most natu- 
ral way is to form the stem into a verb, and to make from that 
verb all other derivatives. We shall therefore enumerate the 
different suffixes by means of which substantives are derived 
from verbs, substantives, and adjectives : — 

Note, Sometimes it is not the verb that is nearest to the stem, but 
the substantive; e.g. in those cafeies where the stem itself with a slight 
euphonic change becomes a substantive — as/los (from^r), mus (from 
mur), honos or konor (from honor), corpus (from corpor). § 200, note 2. 
In many cases, moreover, no verb can be formed from a stem, whereas 
the stem either is, or may easily be changed into, a substantive — ^as sol 
(the sun), /irons (foliage, from frond). In cases like these we must 
reverse the usual custom, and derive, where possible, the verb from 
the substantive — safrondere, from /rons; ftorerey ftorajhs. 

1 . Substantives are derived from verbs (chiefly intransitives 
of the first three conjugations) by adding tne suffix or to 
the pure stem (that is, after the a and e of the first and 
second conjugations are dropped); and such substantives ex- 
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press the action or condition substantively — as amcr^ erroTy 
clamor J favor, paUor, furor, fragoTj from amo, erro, elamoy 
faveo, paUeOyfurOffrango, 

Note. There aie lome substaiitiyei in or which are not derived from 
any known verb, and must therefore be regarded as aimple noanfl, 
from which othen may be derived — ae honor, labor (honos, labos), from 
wluoh are derived the verbs honoro and laboro. 

2. Substantives are formed from verbs b^ adding or to the 
stem as it appears in the supine — that is, by changing um 
into or (§ 202, 4). Such substantives denote a male person 
performing the action implied in the verb — as amatory a 
lover; adjutor, a helper; monitory an adviser; victor, a con- 
queror; cursory a runner; petitory a seeker; auditory a hearer. 

From many of these substantives in tor, feminines may be 
formed by changing tor into trix — as victory metric ; fautor, 
fautrix; adjutor, adjutrix. Those in sor sometimes make 
feminines in strix — as tontor, tonstrix; defensor, defenstrix; 
but expulsor makes expultriw, throwing out the s. 

Note, Similar substantives denoting persons are sometimes formed 
from substantives of the first and second declensions — as viator {tnr 
Ye)leT),gladidior (gladiator), /um^iYor ^a slinger), from via^gladiuSjfunda; 
so also janlUtr (gatekeeper), from janua, and vitvUor (vine-dresser), 
from vinea. Substantives ending in a, o, or us, denoting persons, are 
likewise sometimes derived from verbs, though more rarely than those 
in or — as scriba (scribe), oonvwa (guest), advina (a comer), firom serUM^ 
vivo, and venio; erro (a wandered, from errdre; coqutis (a cook), from 
ooquo. 

3. Substantives denoting abstractedly the action or condition 
expressed by a verb are formed from the supine by changing 
the termination um into to, gen. ionis — as tractatio rfrom 
tracto, tractatum), cautio (from caveo, cautum), divisio (from 
divido, divisum), actio (from ago, actum). 

Note. There are cases, though they occur more rarely, in which the 
ending to is added to the stem of the verb — as obsidio, from obsideo; 
contoffio, from tango (stem tag); opinio, from opinor; obUvio, from dbU- 
viscor (the real stem being obiiv); legio, from lego; though we also have 
lectio, from ledum; eondido, from condico. 

4. Substantives with the termination its (fourth declension) 
are likewise formed from verbs by changing the supine 
ending um into us. Their meaning is very nearly the 
same as that of substantives in to, and in some cases the 
same verb admits the formation of substantives both in to 
and in w* — as contemptio, contemptus; concursio, concursus; 
consensio, consensus; motio, motus; potio, potus. In some 
words of this kind in io, the abstract idea of what is implied 
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in the verb is lost — as in legio, a legion ; eoentUio, a dining- 
room ; regio, a district. 

Note, In regard to use, these forms are almost entirely arbitrary, 
one writer preferring the one, and another the other, without there 
appearing to be any difference in meaning. In some, however, there 
is a difference — as auditio, the act of hearing; and auditus, the power 
or faculty of hearing. As a third class of verbal substantives with 
the same meaning, we may mention those in iZro, formed likewise 
from the supine — as eon^ura, pictura, cultura^ meroatur<t. There are 
also a few verbs firom which all tne three kinds of substantives may be 
formed — as position posittiSf and positura (from pono) ; oensiOf census^ and 
eenaura (firom censeo). In some words, the ending e^, attached either 
to the stem of the verb or to that of the supine, conveys the same mean- 
rag as the endings to, ut, or ura — as querela (firom queror); corruptila 
(from corrumpOf eorruptum). Very nearly the same meaning is con- 
veyed by some substantives ending ha ium, in which the turn is suffixed 
to the stem of the verb— as judicium (from Judico), odium (frY>m odt)y 
pamdium (frt>m gaudeo), ttudium (from studeo), rejugium (firom re/iigio), 
eoUoquium (from coUoquor), 

5. There are a few verbs from which substantives in t^o are 
formed, denoting an action, or a condition which is the 
result of that action — as ortgOy origin (from orior); vertigo^ 
turning or whirl (from f)erto); tentigo, stretching (from 
tendo); robigo, a blight; petfgo and impetigo, scab; prurigo, 
itch ; porrlgo, scurf. 

Noie. To these may be added substantives in vlo — ^as cupHdOf desire 
(firom eupio); fonrndo, fear {from /ormido); Itindo, lust (from libet). 

6. Substantives in men (gen. minis) derived from verbs, 
denote the thing performing the action or serving the pur- 
pose expressed oy the verb. In some cases men is affixed 
to the stem — as Jlumen (a river, from ^/iuo), velamen (a 
cover, from veto), lumen (a light, from luceo, the c being 
thrown out). In others, a connecting vowel (t or u) is 
introduced between the stem and men — as regimen (from 
rego), specimen (from specie); tegmen, tegimen, or tegilmen 
(a covering, from tego). In many cases the suffix men 
is lengthened by the addition of turn, without producing 
any change of meaning — as velamen, velamentum; tegilmen, 

^ tegr&mentum. The termination mentum, however, occurs 
more frequently in words which have no form in men — as 
amamentum, compkmentum, instrumentum, alimentum, cori' 
dimentum, monumentum, documentum, adjumentum (from 
juvo, the V being thrown out), tormentum (from torqueoy the 
qu being thrown out). 

Note, Some substantives in menium are derived from nouns of the 
second declension — ^as airamentum (blacking or ink, from oter), /erra- 
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mentmn (iron- work, firom /errum), eodeeamenimn (coyering for the feet, 
from ccuoeu9)f capillamentum (a wig, from capiUus), In all these words 
the ending mentum is preceded by a, as if they were derived frt>m verbs 
of the first conjugation; but this a most be looked upon as a connecting 
vowel. 

7. Substantives ending in cuium (contracted clum) or bulum 
are derived from the stem of verbs, sometimes with, and 
sometimes without, a connecting vowel ; they denote the in- 
strumenti and sometimes the place, of the action expressed 
by the verb — as guhernaculum (rudder, from guberno), coena- 
culum (dining-room, from coeno), ferculum (bier, from/ero), 
operculum (from operio), vehiculum (from veAo), everriculum 
(from eoerro), vocabulum (from voco), pabulum (from pasco, 
pavi), stabulum (from sto, stare), latibulum (from lateo), 
infundibulum (from in/undo). If the stem of the verb enas 
in c or g, the termination is ulum — as cingulum (from cingo), 
vinculum (from vincio). 

Note 1. Instead of culum or dum, the suffix crum is appended when 
one of the two preceding syllables contains an I — as sepulcrum (from 
8epelio),}idcrum {ftom. /idcio), simttlacrum (from simiilo)^ lavcKrum (from 
lavo). In like manner biUum is changed into brum when the preceding 
syllable contains an I — as fabrum (from yfo), ventilabrum (from ventUo). 
There are also some feminines in bra formed in the same manner— as 
doldbra, latSbraf vertebra, 

2. Some substantives take the termination trum with the same 
meaning as culum, and if the stem of the verb ends in d, this letter is 
changed before trum into s — as aratrum (from aro), daustrum {^hrom 
ctaudo), rostrum (from rodo), castrum (from cado), rastrum (from rado). 
Some subistantives in hulum and brum are derived from other substan- 
tives — as candelabrum (from candila), turibulum (from tus, incense). 

§ 204. 1. Substantives are derived from other substantives 
in a variety of ways : a very common process is to form 
feminine substantives from masculines. This is the case 
especially with names of animals ending in er or u^, from 
which feminines are formed by adding a to the stem of the 
woi*d instead of the masculine termination — as asinu»y tisina ; 
equus, equa; caper, capra; cervus, cerva; magieter, magistra: 
so also deu8, dea; dominus, domina; filius, filia; herus, hera; 
servusy serva. Respecting the feminine substantives in trijp 
formed from masculines in tor, see § 203, 2. 

Note, There are some more irregular modes of forminff feminines 
from masculines — as regina (from rex), gaUlna (from gauus)^ leaena 
(from leo), neptis (from nepos), avia (from avis), socrus (from socer). 
Compare § 46. It occurs but rarely that a substantive of the tliird 
declension admits the formation of a feminine by the mere addition of 
a to the stem — as in dienta (from diens), hospita (from hospes)^ iibkxiita 
(from tilnoen), antistUa (from antistes). 
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2. By the terminations lus {ta, lum) and cuius (cuUif culumi, 
diminutives are formed from other substantives. Such dimi- 
nutives denote primarily a small thing, but are used also as 
endearing terms, and to express contempt — as hortulus, a 
small erimlen; filiolus^ dear little son; homunculus, a con- 
temptible little man. All diminutives are of the same gender 
as the substantives from which they are formed, so that if the 
primitive is a masculine, the dimmutive must end in lus or 
cuius; if a feminine, in la or cula; and if neuter, in lum or 
culum» 

Regarding the manner in which the diminutive termina- 
tions are appended to the primitive word, the following rules 
must be observed : — 

(a), lus (/a, lum) is used in words of the first and second (and 
a few of the tnird declension, in which the stem ends in t, c, 
or g) ; the terminations (a or us) are dropped, and the ter- 
mination lus is connected with the stem oy means of the 
connecting vowel H — as arca^ arcUla; ceroy ceriUa; littera, 
litter&la; luna, luniUa; virga, virgilla; servtts, serviUus; 
hortuSf hortiUus; puer, puerHlus; opptdum^ oppidAlum; voxy 
vociUa; rexy reg'&lus; caputy capitHlum; aestasy aestat&la; 
adolescensy adolescentnlus. If the stem of words of the first 
and second declensions ends in a vowel, the connecting 
vowel d is inserted instead of n — as JUiuSy filidlus; filioy 
JUidla; ingeniumy ingenidlum; linea, linedla; gloria, gloridla, 

(ft). Words of the first and second declensions, whose stem ends 
in uly r (with a consonant before it), or n, the termination 
lus (/a, lum) is affixed to the stem without a connecting 
vowel ; but the r and n become assimilated to L The 
Towels of the stem u and f are changed into e ; and in the 
case of r, preceded by a consonant, an e is inserted between 
that consonant and r — as tabula, tabella ; fahuUiy fabella ; 
catulusy cateUus; populusy popellus; libray libella; agery 
agellus; liber y libellus; labrumy labeUum; laminay lamella; 
paginay pagella; asinuSy asellus; catlnay cateUa ; coronay 
corolla ; puera, puella ; operoy opella. 

Note, By means of this termination, diminutives are sometimes 
formed from other diminutives — as cista, ciatula^ and cisteUa ; tmella, 
pueUuh ; from cisteUa we have even a third diminutive — eistellwa. A 
few words make their diminutives in iUus instead of ellus — as bactdum, 
haciUum ; ptignus, pttgUlus ; signum, sigillum ; tignum, tigillum ; ptUvinus, 
pulvillus ; and on the same principle some are formed from substan- 
tives of the third declension — as oodesCf codicillus; lapis, lapHlus; anguiSj 
anguiUa, 

(«). The diminutive termination cuius (a, um) is anplied in 
forming derivatives from substantives of the thira, fourth, 
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and fifth declenflions. When the stem of words of the third 
declension ends in l, r, 9 (equivalent to r), cuius (a, um) is 
affixed to the nominative of the word — as animal, ani- 
malculum; f rater y fratereulus; maters maiereula; tuber ^ 
tuberculum; uaor, uxcTcukt; cor, corculum; Jloe, ^flaeculus; 
08, oeculum ; opus, opusculum; munus, munusculutn; fsas, 
vasculum. 

Note, There are a few exceptiooB to this rule ; for rumor makes rwnus- 
eulus; arbor, arbuscula; and in the same manner dimmutiyea are 
formed from many comparatiyea of adjectives — as major, majuacuhu ; 
grandior,ffrandiuseulu$. (Compare § 90, note.) Venter niakes ventricubu; 
and OS (ocni), ossiculum. 

((f). Substantives ending in 0, and making their genitive in 
on-ie or iri'is, change on and in into un before adding the 
termination cuius — as homo, homunculus; sermo, sermun' 
cuius; virgo, virguncula; ratio, ratiuncula, 

^ Note. Upon the same principle are formed irregolariy some diminu- 
tives from substantives of the first and second declensions — as avmn 
culus, from avus ; ranunculus, from rana (the change of the gender is 
here not to be overlooked); and also furunculus, from fur, 

(e). Substantives ending in es (genitive is or ei) and is (geni- 
tive is) make diminutives by suffixing cuius to their stem, 
after the nominative termination s is thrown off — as nuheSf 
nubecula; dies, diecula; pisds, piscumlus; aedes (or aedis), 
aedicula. Words ending in e change this vowel into t — as 
rete, reticulum. 

(/). In words of the third declension, in which the s of the 
nominative is preceded by a consonant, cuius is suffixed to 
the stem by means of a connecting f — as pons, ponticuhu; 
pars, particula ; cos, coticula. In words of the fourth de- 
clension, cuius is likewise joined to the pure stem by means 
of the connecting vowel t — as comu, comiculum; versuSj 
versiculus. 

Note. It has already been observed above (§ 204, 2 (a) that, if the 
stem of words of the third declension ends in c or ff, oiminutives are 
formed by the suffix Ius—m rex, regukis. Equus makes eculeus, and 
acus (fem.) aculeus (masc), qu being equivalent to c. Homo has also a 
diminutive homunoio, 

3. The termination ium, when added to the stem of sub- 
stantives denoting persons, expresses an assemblage or a rela- 
tion of persons to one another — as collega (a colleague) ; coll&' 
gium, an assembly of persons who are colleagues; sacerdos^ 
sacerdotium; conviva, convivium; minister, ministerium; exul, 
exilium. When ium is added to verbal substantives in tor, it 
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denotes the place where the action is going on — as auditory 
auditorium ; conditovy conditorium, 

4. The termination atus, suffixed to words denoting persons, 
expresses a position or office — as consul, consulatus ; tribunus, 
tribunatus. The same thing is sometimes expressed by the 
suffix iira being added to uie stem — as dictator , dictatura; 
censor, censura ; praetor, praetura. 

5« Substantives derived from others by the suffix drius 
denote persons pursuing as a trade that which is implied in 
the primitive — as aqua, aquarium; sica, sicarius ; argentum, 
argentarius ; mensa, niensarius. Those derived from others 
bj the termination drium denote a place where the thinp ex- 
pressed by the primary word are collected and kept — that is, 
a receptacle — as granum, granarium; semen, seminarium; 
armamenta, armamentarium', vivus, vivarium ; planta, plantar 
rium, 

6. The termination etum, suffixed to the stem of names of 
plants, denotes the place where they grow — as oliva, olivStum; 
mgrtus, myrtetum; frutex, fruticetum; quercus, quercUum; 
arundo, arundinStum, 

Note, Some nouns of this class are formed in a somewhat diflferent 
way — AS scUix, aalictum ; oarexy oarectum ; arbor, arbustum ; virga or vtr- 
guia, virguUum. 

7. The termination He, when added to names of animals, 
denotes the place in which they are kept — as ovis, ovile ; bos, 
bovile; equus, equile; caper, caprile. In like manner are 
formed cublle (a place for lying), and sedik (a place for sit- 
ting), from cubo and sedeo. 

8. The termination Ina, when added to names of persons, 
denotes a business, pursuit, or the place where it is carried on 
— as medicus, medidna; sutor, sutrina; doctor, doctrlna; dis- 
cipulus, disdpllna : so also officlna, from officium; textrlnum, 
pistrinum; ruina (from ruo), aurifodlna (from fodio), raplna 
(from rapio), 

9« Some substantives are derived from others by the end- 
ing^ io, and denote persons occupying themselves with that 
which is expressed oy the primitive — as restis (rope), restio 
(ropemaker); centurio, from centuria; pellis (skm), pellio 
(skinner) ; ludus (play), ludio (player). 

10. A few substantives denoting a condition or quality are 
derived from names of persons by adding tus to the stem — as 
vir, virtus; senea, senectus; juvenis, juventus; servus, ser- 
Vitus. 

11. In the Greek language it is customary to derive 
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from the names of male persons other names, to designate 
their sons, daughters, and other descendants. Such deriva- 
tives are called patronymics, and are frequently made use of 
by the Latin poets ; but in prose they occur only in the case 
of the most illustrious Greek heroes — as PriamUieaj a sou or 
descendant of Priam ; Tantalis, a daughter of Tantalus. 

Note, Masculine patronymics commonly terminate in tdes, t^hich is 
added to the stem of the proper name — as Priamldea, Ceeroji^jdes (from 
Ckeropt). But names in eus and cUs make their patronymics in Hes 
(tiifit) — as Atrides (from Atreus)^ PelMes (from Peletts), Heradldes (from 
tferades). Names of the first declension in as make patronymics in 
ddes — as Aeneddes (from Aeneas) ; those in iw make iddea — as ThesUHdes 
(from ThetHus) ; and this termination is also used in forming patro- 
nymics from other names, because it is very convenient in hexameter 
verse — as Abantiddea (from Abas), AUaniiddes (from Atlas), Laertiitdes 
(from Laertes). 

Feminine patronymics mostly end in is — as Tantalis; but those which 
have the masculine in ides make the feminine in Sis — as Nereis (from 
Nereus) ; and those which make the masculine in Htd^ have the femi- 
nine in iaa — as Thestia^ (from Thestius), Aeneas, however, has the 
feminine patronymic Aeneis. 

§ 205. Substantives denoting quality are formed from adjec- 
tives by the following terminations :— 

1. tas added to the stem of the adjective, together with the 
connecting vowel i, produces substantives denoting a qua- 
lity abstractedly — as bonus, bonttas; asper, asperitas; cru* 
delis, crudelUas ; atrox, atrocXtas; celer, celerUas; alacer, 
aldcrUas, Adjectives ending in ius take the connecting 
vowel ^ — as pius, pittas; varius, variMas; ebrius, ehriitas; 
and those in stus take no connecting vowel at all — as 
honestus, honestas; venustus, venustas; vetustus, vetustas. 
In these last cases one t is dropped, as no consonant can be 
doubled when preceded by another. 

Note. The following also are formed without a connecting vowel : — 
libertas, from liber; pauperica, from pauper; facuUas (but also /acilitas in 
a different sense), from faoilis; dijffukdtas, from dijfficiUs; and in like 
manner voluntas (from the verb volo) and potestas (from the verb 
possum), 

2. ia added to the stem is principally used to form substan- 
tives from adjectives and participles of one termination for 
all genders — as audax, audacia; concors, concordia; clemens, 
dementia; elegans, elegantia; abundans, abundantia; demens, 
dementia. But the same termination is also used to form 
substantives from adjectives ending in cundus — ^facundus, 
facundia; iracundus, iracundia; verecundus, verecundia, 
though jucundus makes jucunditas. In like manner miser 
and perfidus make miseria and perfidia. 
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3. tia, with the connecting vowel I, serves to form substantives 
from a few adjectives, the stem of which ends in t or r — as 
Justus, justUia; laetusy laetUia; moestus, moestUia; avarus, 
avarUia; piger^ pigrUia; but we also have pudicitia and 
tristitia from pudicus and tristis, 

4. tUdOf with the connecting vowel if, is employed to form sub- 
stantives from adjectives of two and three terminations — as 
eJtus, altUUdo; beatus, heatUudo; aeger, aegrUMo; simiiis, 
^milUUdo; longus, longUudo. Some adjectives, the stem of 
which ends in /, require no connecting vowel — as consuetus^ 
consuetudo; sollidtusy sollicitudo. 

Note, In some oases substantives in ias and iudo are formed from the 
same adjective, without any material difference in meaning; but in such 
cases the substantive in t^do is more rarely used than the one ending 
in taa — as darus, daHtas, and claritildo; firmus, firvuMas, and jirmXtudo, 
(Ck>mpare § 201, note 2.) Some adjectives, on the other hand, form 
substantives with different terminations, which at the same time have 
different meanings — as dulcis (sweet), dtdcedo (charm, agreeablenessX 
and dtdcttudo (sweetness) ; gravis (heavy), graviias ^heaviness, weight), 
and gravedo (heaviness in the head, or a cold). Otner substantives in 
edo are torpedo^ from torpeo; pinguedo, from pinguis, instead of pingui- 
tiido ; putredOf from putresco. 

5. monia, preceded by the connecting vowel ?, occurs only in 
a few substantives — as sanctus, sanctimOnia; castu^. casti- 
monia; acer, acrimonia; parsimonia (for parcimonia)j from 
the verb parco; and querimonia, from queror. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

DEBIYATION OF ADJECTIVES FROM VERBS, SUBSTANTIVES, AND 

PROPER NAMES. 

§ 206. Adjectives are derived from verbs and substantives — 
proper and common ; a few are also formed from other adjec- 
tives and adverbs. [We shall not here take into account the 
formation of participles from verbs, this subject having been 
treated of in another part of this grammar. Chap, xvii.] 
Adjectives are derived irom verbs by means of the following 
sumxes : — 

1. du8, preceded by the connecting vowel i, added to the pure 
stem of verbs of the second conjugation, produces adjectives 
denoting the condition or quality implied in the verb — as 
eakOy calidus; frigeOy frigldus ; tepeo, tepidus; humeoj humi- 
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dus; area, aHdug; madeo, madldut; timeOj timXdtis; but we 
also have rapUius, from rapio, 

2. liSf preceded b^ the connecting vowel i, added to stems of 
verbs ending in a consonant, denotes the capability of 
enduring the action implied in the verb — 9afrango,fragUis; 
faeWyfadUis; utar, utilis; doceo^ dodUU. The same meaning 
is still more frequently produced by the suffix bUiSy whicn 
is sometimes preceded by the connecting vowel i — as amOj 
amabUis; ftroooy probabUis; Jkoy flibUis; deleo^ delebllis; 
voivo^ voliMiis; credoy credibUi»; nwveo, nabUis; novij 
ndbUiSf in which two cases the v is thrown out. 

Nbie 1. The meaning of taoh adjectires is generaUy passiye, but 
§ome have an active sense — ^aa ierrUnlis, creating tezror; penetrabilis, 
penetrating; korribUiSj creating horror; forHUs^ bringing forth, fertOe. 

2. Some a<^ectiTeB in lis are not formed from the stem of a verb, but 
from the stem as it appears modified in the supine — as fandoy fiuUui 
veraOf versatiUs ; Jingo, fictiUa ; ooquo, cocHUt ; alo, a&Uu ; so aJao com- 
prehendo, oomprehensibUu ; pUntdOf plausibilis. 

3. ojpy added to the stem of a verb, produces adjectives denoting 
an inclination or propensity, and in most cases a censurable 
one — as pugno, pugnax; audeo, audax; edOy edax; loqiLor, 
hqtMx; rapio, rapax. Sometimes the suffix ax gives to 
the verb merely the meaning of a present participle — as 
minor y minax = minans; fallOy faluLX = fallens, Capax 
signifies that which can hold or contain. 

4. cundus is less frequently employed to derive adjectives 
denoting capability, inclination, or approximation — as ira- 
cundusy of an angry disposition (from irascor); facunduSy 
eloquent (from facio); verecundusy inclined to be bashful 

ifrom vereor); rubicunduSy reddish, approaching to redness 
from rubeo); jucunduSy helping on, agreeable (from. juvo). 

5. lusy with the connecting vowel H added to the stem of 
verbs, produces adjectives either simply denoting an action 
or the inclination to it — as patety patultis (being open); 
queroTy querulusy inclined to complain ; credOy creduluSy in- 
clined to believe, credulous; garriOy garrulits, inclinea to 
talk or gossip, garrulous. 

6. uus forms adjectives of a passive meaning from transitive 
verbs — as conspicuuB, individuus; and others of an active 
meaning from intransitives — as congruusy innacuuSy assi- 
duus. 

§ 207. Adjectives are formed from substantives by a great 
variety of terminations, some of which present scarcely any 
difference in meaning, and cannot therefore be clearly defined 
in every instance. 
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1 . eusj added to the stem of substantives, produces adjectives 
denoting the material of which a thing consists or is made 
— as lignum, ligneus; aurum, aureus; argentum, argenteus; 
einis, cinereus; ignis, igneus; vimen, vimineus. Sometimes, 
especially in poetry, adjectives with the sufSx eus denote 
mere resemblance — as vtr^in^u^, virgin -like; roseus, rosy, 
or rose-like ; arundineus, like a reed. 

Note, A<j(jective8 denoting the kind oi wood of which a thing con- 
BiBts or is made, usaally have the suifix neas or wus — as ileat^ iligneuSy or 
iligmis; quercm, quemeu&f or quemus ; populus, poptdneua, or poptdntts. 
'FroiD.J^igus ana cedrus, howeyer, we h&Yefagmus and cedrtnus, m which 
the { 18 the connecting vowel. In like manner we have ebumcus and 
fimmuSf from ebur; coccinus and coccineus, from coccum; and adamant%nuSy 
from (tdamas. The sutlix mis also indicates that something belongs to, 
or originates with, that implied in the substantive — ^as patemus, mater- 
nu8f /rcUemuSf vemus, from pater, mcder, /raier, ver. In like manner we 
have infemus and supemus, from inferi and superi, and hibemus, from 
hietiu. 

2. ciuSy preceded by the connecting vowel i, added to the stem 
of a substantive, produces adjectives denoting that a thing 
consists of what is implied in the substantive or belongs to 
it — -as later f later^us; caementum, caementicius; tribunus, 
tribunicius; aedilis, a^edilicius ; gentllis, gentllicius. Some- 
times adjectives are formed by the suinx icius from the 
supine of verbs — as commentum, commenttcius ; collatum, 
cotlattcius; subditum, suhditidus; adventum, adventfcius; 
suppositum, suppositlcius. So also nomcius, from novus, 

3. dceus forms adjectives almost exclusively from substan- 
tives of the first declension, denoting a substance or a 
resemblance to it — as argilla, argillaceus; charta, charta- 
ceus; rosa, rosaceus; ampulla, ampuUaceus; gallina, galli- 
naceus. With the exception of the last, these adjectives 
are not often used by the best writers. 

4. CM*, preceded by the connecting vowel if, forms adjectives 
which denote belonging or relating to a thing — as civis, 
civtcus; helium, bellicus; hostis, hosttcus. Sometimes the 
suffix flcus is employed in the same way — as rus, rusttcus; 
aqua, aquaticus; domus, domesticus. 

Note. For civicics and hosticus we more conmionly find civilis and hos- 
iiliSf though the former are common in certain expressions — as corona 
dmca, ' a civic crown.* These adjectives in icus must not be confounded 
with those ending in icus, which are formed from verbs and preposi- 
tions — as amlciis and inimicw Tfrom arno), pudicus (from ptidet), anticus 
(fh>m ante), posticus (from poa). Apneas is of uncertain origin. 

5. tlis, appended to the stem of substantives, produces adjec- 
tives denoting what is in accordance with, like, or becoming 
to that which is expressed by the substantive — as civis, 
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eiviUi; hoitU, hoHUis; vir, virilis; puer, puertlis; anu9j 
anilis; scurra, icurrilis; heruSf herllis; gensy gentUis ; sex- 
tuSf SextUU : quintusy QuintiUs ; but from trihus we have 
trdtUiSy and from fidesyjidilis; humus makes humiliSf and 
par, parilis, Subtilis is of uncertain origin. 

6. dlis serves to form adjectives of the same meaning as those 
ending in ilisy but is employed much more frequently— as 
annuSf anncUis; convivot convivdlis; natura, naturdhs; pesj 
peddlis; rex, regdlis; virgo, virgindlis. When the stem of 
the sulratantive ends in /, or its last syllable begins with /, 
diis becomes dris — as populus, populdris; miles, militaris; 
paJma, palmaris; pluvia, however, makes pluvidlis, and 
Jiuvius, Jluvidlis. These terminations appear curtailed in 

many English adjectives derived from the Latin, or formed 
according to its analogy — as natural, regal, popular, mili- 
tary, regular, singular, &c. 

Note. A lengthened suffix affUit makes ad(jectiye8 which denote 
belonging to, living in, or arranged for — as aquatilis, belonging to or 
living in -wAiet; JhmkUiUa^ belonguig to a river; uvfibrtxtilis, arraDged to 
give sliade. 

7. ius forms adjectives denoting suitableness, belonging or 
peculiar to the idea expressed by the substantive — as rex, 
regiusj pater, patrius; praetor, praetorius; soror, sororius; 
uxor, uxorius; imperator, imperatorius ; amator, amatorius. 
It must be observed that this suffix is appended only to sub- 
stantives denoting persons; and that those words in or, 
which do not denote persons, form adjectives by simply 
adding us to the nommative — as odor, oddrus; decor, de- 
cQrus; honor, honorus (less frequently used than honestus). 

8. %nus makes adjectives, especially from names of animals, 
denoting what belongs to, or is derived from, that expressed 
by the substantives, most commonly the flesh of the animals 
— as divus, divlnus; mare, marinus; libertus, liberttnus; pere- 
grinus, from peregre ; fera, ferlnus ; equus, equinus; canit, 
caninus; agnus, agntnus; anas, anatinus; but from hos, 
ovis, and sus, we have bubulus, ovilluSf and suilius. 

Note. To these may be added dandesHnus (from clam), and inte^tmu 
(from intra). From these adjectives must be distinguished those in 
^us Cm which f is merely the connecting vowel), derived from names 
of suDstances and trees. (See § 207, note.) We must further dis- 
tinguish those in itnus which denote time — as diutinus, from diu; anno- 
iitms, from annus; hemofinus, from heri; prisPinus, from prius. The 
following, however, have a long t — matutimu, repenHnus, and vesper- 
iinus. 

0. anus, added to the stem of substantives, makes adjectives 
denoting a resemblance, or belong^g to what is expressed 
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by the substantive — as urbs, urbdnus; mons, rmntdnus; 
homo, humdnus. So also rusticdnus, from rusticus. In 
like manner are formed adjectives from ordinary numerals, 
to denote that which belongs to the number implied — as 
quartana febris, a fever lasting for four days ; primanus, 
belonging to the Urst legion ; quartanuSj belonging to the 
fourth legion. (Compare § 105, note 3.) 

10. drius, added to the stem of substantives, makes adjectives 
signifying that something belongs, or has reference, to 
wnat is implied in the substantive — as legio, legiondrius 
(belonging" to a legion); greon, gregdriuSy belonging to a 
flock. (Compare § 204, 5.) drius also makes adjectives 
from distributive numerals, to denote the quality of having 
a certain number of units — as deni, denarius (a coin con- 
taining ten units — ^that is, ases); septuagenarius, a man 
who has lived seventy years ; numerus ternarius, the num- 
ber three — that is, containing three units. 

11. ivus, added to the stem of substantives, forms adjectives 
denoting that which belongs to, or is fit for, the thing 
expressed by the substantive — as furtunif furtlvas; festum, 
fesilvus; votum, votivus; but aestas makes aestivusy and 
tempestas, tempestivus. When added to the stem of parti- 
ciples, it denotes the manner in which a thing has arisen — 
as natus, nativus; satus, satlvus; captuSy captlvus. 

1% 6SUS, added to the stem of substantives, produces adjec- 
tives denoting fulness of what is expi'essed by the substan- 
tive or bringing it about — as calamitaSf calamitosus ; tapis, 
lapidosus; damnum, damnosus ; periculum, periculdsus; 
saltus, saUudsus; vinum, vindsus. Sometimes the connect- 
ing vowel I is introduced — as artifex, artificiosus; bellicosus 
is formed from bellicus; and on the same model is formed 
tenebricosus (from tenebrae). 

13. lentus, with the connecting vowel it ot 6 added to the 
stem, denotes fulness or manner — as fraus, fraudulentus ; 
turba, turbalentus; sanguis, sanguindlentus; vis, vidlentus. 

14. dtus, added to the stem of a substantive, foi*ms numerous 
adjectives denoting possession of what is expressed by the 
substantive — as ansa, ansdtus; barba, barbdtus; cakeus, 
calcedtus; dens, dentdtus; faXx, falcdtus; virga, virgdtus; 
aurum, aurdtus; toga, togdtus. 

Note 1. Adjectives of the same meaning are formed from substan- 
tives in is (genitive is) by the suffix tins — ^as auriSj aurUus; turris, 
turrUus; crinis, crinltus; so also mel^ meUltus; gcderus, galerUus, Words 
of the fourth declension form a few adjectives in ^us — as comuj cor- 
nutits; astu, agtuttts; but arcus makes arcnatus; and nasus, though 
belonging to the second declension, makes nasutus. 
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2. Some, agiiii, ending in m or tir (equivalent to a etem in «r or «r) 
make adjectives in iu» — aa <mMt^ cmugtua; robur, robuthu; vemu, vemtshu; 
Jimua, /itnedut; toeUu, todeatus; and to alao komo8y honestus; modus, 
modestut, 

15. The following suffixes occur only in a veiy limited num- 
ber of words : — 

(a). thntUf with the connecting vowel 2, in kgWifnus,firU£imu8, 

and maritimiiSy from lesyfinisy and mare, 
(b). ntUy in patemtu, fraternus, matemus, infernuSj and ex- 

ternuSf from pater, f rater, nuUer, infra, and extra. (§ 207, 

note.) 

(c). ernus and um%u make adjectives denoting belonging to 
the time expressed by the substantive — as wr, vemus; 
hieme^ hibernus; heri (hester), hesternus; ammm, aetemtu 
(for aevitemus); dies, diumus; nox, noctumue. 

(d), ensis makes adjectives denoting belonging to the place 
expressed by the substantive — as forum, fareneie; castroj 
castrensis, 

(e). ester occurs in earn/pester, equester, from campus and equvs. 

(/). dneus, in adjectives derived firom verbs and other adjec- 
tives, approaching in meaning to a participle present, or to 
the adjective from which they are formed — as consentdneus 

ifrom consentio) , subitdneus (from subeo), supervacdneus, 
from superveumus); so also mediterrdneus, from terra. 

16. Many adjectives also admit the formation of diminutives, 
which are made on the same principle on which diminutive 
substantives are formed from other substantives (see § 204, 
2) — as parvus, parvulus; aureus, aureolus; pulcher, puU 
chellus; miser, misellus; pauper, pauper cuius; levis, leviculus; 
bellus is irregularly formed from bonus, novdlus m>m runms^ 
and pauUum from parvus, though we also have parvulus. 

§ 208. Adjectives are formed from proper names far more 
frequently in Latin than in English ; and we must therefore 
frequently have recourse to circumlocution, where in Latin a 
single adjective suffices. We shall, for tne sake of conve- 
nience, divide all proper names into names of persons, towns, 
and countries, to snow in what manner adjectives are formed 
from each of these three classes. 

1. The Roman Gentile names ending in ius — as Fabitu, Cor- 
nelius — are in reality adjectives, and are used as such to 
designate the works of persons bearing those names — as 
lex Cornelia, lex Julia, via Appia, circus Flaminius, Other 
adjectives in dnus, however, are formed from these names 
to denote things which have reference to a member of a 
family or gens, and are named after him— asyu« Flavianum 
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from Flavins), classis Pampeiana (from Pampeius), helium 
Marianum (from Marius), 

2. From Roman surnames (co^omen) are formed adjectives 
ending in dniis, sometimes with the connecting vowel i, 
and sometimes without it, and with the same meaning as 
those in anus derived from Gentile names — as Cicero, 
Ciceronianus; Caesar, Caesarianus; Sulla, Sullanus; Grac- 
chus, Gracchanus; Lepidus, Lepidanus, and Lepidianus; 
ImcuUus, LucuUianus, The termination inus is more rare 
— as Verres, Verrinus ; Jugurtha, Jugurthlnus; Messala, 
Messalinus; Drusus, Druslnus, 

Note, Some sniiiames are themselves occasionally used as adjectives 
— as domus Augusta^ portus Trqjanus ; the same may likewise form the 
basis of new a<Qectives — as Augustdnus. Poets and the later writers also 
make adjectives in em from Roman names — ^as Caesareus, Romtdeus — 
though this termination is properly Greek; for in the latter language 
it is customary to form adjectives from proper names by the termina- 
tions etis or iu8 {u»s), and Kcus — as Aristotdius, JEpicureus, PlaionXcus, 
Demosihefilcus, 

§209. Adjectives are formed from names of towns by the 
suffixes amis, Inus, as, and ensis; they denote belonging to 
the place from which they are derived, and are therefore 
used as names for the inhabitants. Adjectives of this kind are 
formed not only from towns in Italy, but from many towns 
in Greece and other countries. 

1. amis forms adjectives from names of towns ending in a, ae, 
nm, and i — as Roma, Romdnus; Sara, Sordnus; Formiae, 
Formidnus ; Tusculum, Tusculdnus ; Fundi, Funddnus; 
Trqja, Trojdvms; Syracnsae, Syracusdnus; Thehae, TJie- 
bdnus; TraUes, according to the Greek, makes Trallidnus, 

Note. Greek towns forming the names of their inhabitants in ites 
(iVn;), admit the formation of Latin adjectives in itdnus — as Panormus, 
Panormitdnus ; Tyndaris, Tgndariidnus ; Neapolis, Neapolitanus ; so also 
Gades, Gaditdntts. 

2. inus makes adjectives from names of towns ending in ia, 
turn — as Ameria, Amerlnus ; Lanuvium, Lanuvlnus ; Arre- 
Hum, Arretlnus ; but Praeneste and Reate also make Prae- 
nestlnus, Reatinus. Some names of Greek towns make 
adjectives by the same suffix — as Tarentum, Tarentlnus; 
Agrigentum, Agrigentlnus ; Centuripa, Centuriplnus ; So- 
guntum, Saguntinus, 

3. a^ (gen. dtis) forms adjectives from some names of towns 
ending in a, ae, and um — as Capena, Caperuis; Fidenae, 
Fidenas; Arpinum, Arpinas ; Antiun^, Antias. This suffix. 
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is never used to form adjectives £roin names of Greek 
towns. 
4. ensis is employed to derive adjectives from names of towns 
ending in 0, and from some ending in a, ae, or um — as 
NarbOf Narbonensis; Tarraco, Tarraeonensis ; Sulnw, Sul- 
manensis ; Bononiaj Banoniensis ; Cannae, Cannensis ; 
Athenae, Atheniensis; Ariminum, Ariminensis ; Carthago, 
Carthaainiensis J Laodicea, Zaodicensis ; Nicomedea, Nico- 
medensis. 

Note. In Greek names which make a^ject^ves in eus {ivs\ the Latins 
commonly aubstitute ensis ; but in some cases eus also was adopted 
by Latin writers — as Cittium, Cittieus; HalvoamassuSj HaUcamasseus^ 
as well as HaUcamassensis. Some Latin names also make their adjec- 
tives in an irregular manner— as VeU, Veiens; Caere, Caeres; Tibur, 
Tiburs (gen. Tiburtis). 

6. ins makes adjectives from Greek names of towns and 
islands in uSf um, on, and some others, and answers to 
the Greek hkj — as Corinthtis, Corinthius; Byzantium, By- 
aantius; Rhodus, Rhodius; Lacedaemon, Lacedaemonius; 
Clazomenae, Clazomenius; Aegyptus, Aegyptius. The Greek 
terminations fiMg (enus) and moi (aeus) are likewise retained 
in Latin in some instances — as Cyzicus, Cyzicenus; 
Smyrna, Smyrnaeus; Erytkrae, Erythraeus; Cuma, Cu- 
maeus in poetry, but in prose Cumanus, 

Note. The names of the inhabitants of a place often terminate in 
Greek in ms — as in aies, ites, oies ; and these endings are often retained 
by Latin writers — as Abdera, AbderUes; Sparta, Spartidtes; T^ea, 
Tegeaies; Heracleay Heradeoies ; but sometimes the Greek ending tes 
is changed into the Latin ta. 

% 210. Of the names of nations, some are real adjectives, 
and are used as such — as Latinus, JRomanus, Sabinus, Oscus, 
Volscus, Etruscus, Graecus ; e. g., lingua Latina, ' the Latin 
language;' nomen JRomanum, 'the Roman name.' Others 
are real substantives, and from them are formed adjectives by 
means of the termination tcus — as Gallus, Gallicus; Arabs, 
Arahicus; Macedo, Macedonicus; Marsus, Marsicus; Italus, 
Italicus; Britannus, Britannicus; or by the ending iti* — as 
Syrus, Syrius ; Thrax, Thraciu^ ; Citix, Cilicius. When 
persons are spoken of, the adjective is not used, but the sub- 
stantive, which stands in apposition to the name of the 
person — as miles Gallus, * a Gallic soldier;' servus Thrax^ * a 
Thracian slave.' 

Note I. Poets sometimes use even those names of nations which are 
real substantives, as if they were adjectives — ^as orae Italaey * the Italian 
coasts;* aper Marsus, * a Marsio boar;*^m«i Medum, * the Median river^ 
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€<Mia venena, * Colohian poisons/ Nay, sometimes they treat in the 
same way names of riyers and seas, which, as if adjectiyes, they make 
agree with other nouns — m ^umen Metaurum for Metaurus ; JUtmen 
Rhenum for Rhentis ; mare oceanum for oceanus. 

2. The Greek names of female inhabitants of towns and countries 
ending in t^ and as Ogenitive Idos, ddos) are also used by Latin poets as 
adjectiyes (see § 70) ; and in like manner they employ, both as sub- 
stantiyes and adjectiyes, those Greek feminine names of nations which 
end in ssa — ^as (^lissa^ Qressa, lAbt/ssa, Phoenissa, Threisaa, or Thressa, 

§211. Names of countries ending' in ia, and formed from 
the names of nations, sometimes admit of the formation of 
adjectiyes, to denote that which belongs to, or comes from, 
them — as pecunia Siciliensis, * money derived from the 
country of Sicily,' not from the inhabitants ; exercitus His- 
paniensisj ' a Roman army stationed in Spain,' and not an 
army consisting of Spaniards. So also Africanus, AsiaticuSj 
ItaRcus. 

Note. Some names of people do not admit the formation of names 
of countries; but serve themselyes as the name of the country or 
town — as Aequif Sainnij Sequanij and Leoniiniy 'the town of the Leon- 
tini/ This mode of using the name of the people for that of the 
country is adopted even in cases where there exists a distinct name for 
the country — ^as Lttcani for Lticania ; Bruttii for Bruttium ; and many 
oth&m. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 

DERIVATION OF VERBS FROM SUBSTANTIVES, ADJECTIVES, AND 

OTHER VERBS. 

§ 212. The numher of verhs derived from substantives and 
adjectives is not very great. As a general rule, it may be 
observed that intransitive verbs formed from nouns follow 
the second conjugation — as ^fios, Jiorere (flourish) ; albus^ 
aibere (to be white) ; whereas transitive verbs follow the first 
conjugation — && fraus, fraudare (to deceive); honor j honorare 
(honour); laus, laudare (praise); aibus, aloare (whitewash); 
vulnus, vulnerare {vfQ\mdi)\ celeher, celebrare (celebrate); ma^ 
turuSj maturare (make ripe); levis, levare (make smooth); 
memoTf memorare (mention). There are a few verbs of the 
fourth conjugation formed from substantives in is — Asjinis, 
finire (end) ; vestiSy vestire (clothe). 

Note* Verbs in dre and Ire derived from nouns are very rarely intran- 
sitive, M is the case with ffemUnare (from germen)^ germinate; and 
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tmvire (fnm aerwui), to be a aer^ant In loine oagea a preposition is 
I»efixea when a yerb is formed from a noun, and the verb without the 
preposition either does not occur at all, or only in poetry — as agger, 
eaeaggerare (accumulate); tiirpSi exttirpare (root out); hilarity exkUarwrt 
(exhilarate); CKervut^ eoaoervare (pile up). 

§ 213. A great many deponents of the first conjugation are 
derived from substantives and adjectives, and most of them 
have an intransitive meaning — as philosophtUy philosophor (I 
am a philosopher) ; GraecuSf Graecor (I conduct myself like 
a Greex); aqua, aquor (1 fetch water); piicis, piscor (I fish); 
negotiuntf negotior (I carry on a business) ; laetus, taetor (I 
am joyful). They have more rarely a transitive meaning— as 
fur, furor (I steal); osculum^ ottculor {1 kiss). A few depo- 
nents formed from nouns follow the fourth conjugation — as 
parsy partior (divide) ; sors, sortior (obtain by chance). 

§ 214. Derivative verbs are much more frequently formed 
from simple verbs by means of certain suffixes which modify 
their meaning^ than from substantives and adjectives : — 

1. By means of the suffix ito (in deponents, ftor) are formed 
what are called frequentative verbs — that is, such as denote 
frequent repetition of an action. All frequentative verbs 
belong to the first conjugation. In verbs of the first conju- 
gation this suffix is appended to the real stem of the word 
— as chmo, clamito; rogo, rogito; volo, votito; minor , minltor. 
In verbs of the third conjugation, and in those of the second 
and fourth which make uieir supine in the same manner 
as those of the third, the suffix Uo is appended to the stem 
such as it appears in the supine — as lego, lectUo; dico, 
dictUo; JaciOy jactito; curro, curHto; haereo, ha$sUo; 
veniOy ventUo. 

2. Another class of freauentative verbs, with quite the same 
meaning, are formea by adding the termination of the 
first conjugation to the stem of simple verbs, as it appears 
in the supine — as currOy cursoy cursare ; mergo, merso, mer- 
sure; adjuvoy adjutOy adjutare; tueory tutor y tutari; am- 
plectory ampkxoTy ampkxari; eo, ?to, itare. In this manner 
some verbs have two frequentatives — as currOy curgo, and 
cursito; dicOy dictOy ana dictito; defendo, defensoy and 
dtfenMto, 

Note 1. It must be observed, however, that many of these frequen- 
tative verbs do not simply denote a repetition of the action they 
express. They sometimes express a somewhat different idea fx>om 
that contained in the primitive, along with a repetition of the action 
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difference of meaning between the simple verb and the frequentative — 
as canio and cano, I sing; ffero and gestOy I carry. 

2. Some verbs form their frequentatives on a different principle from 
those laid down in the above rules — as ago, apito; ouaero, quaerito; 
nosco, noscito; cogo, ccmto; lateo, latiio; paveo, pavito ; pouiceorj poUtcitor; 
iabeOfhabito; liceoryUcifor. 

§ 215. Inchoative verbs — that is, such as denote the be- 
^nning* of the action implied in the primitive verb — are 
formed by means of the suffix sco. This suffix is appended 
to the stem of the verb, as it appears in the infinitive after 
removing the teimination re; but in the third conjugation, 
the connecting vowel i is inserted between the stem and the 
suffix. All inchoatives follow the third conjugation : — laboy 
labasco, I begin to waver ; caleoy calesco, I begin to be wann ; 
€>aleOj incalesco; ardeo, exardesco; Jioreo^ ejffloresco; gemo, 
ingemisco; dormio, obdormisco. 

Many inchoatives are derived from substantives and ad- 
jectives — as puevj jmerasco ; sUva, sUvesco; ignis, ignesco; 
nuUurus, maturesco; niger, nigresco; mitis, mitesco. 

Note. Many verbs in sco, which were originally inchoatives, have lost 
their inchoative meaning. ReRpecting the manner in which they form 
their perfect and supine, see §§ 165 and 166. 

§ 216. Desiderative verbs — that is, such as denote a desire 
to do that which is implied in the primitive verb — are formed 
by the suffix itrio appended to the stem, as it appears in 
the supine — as edo, esUrio, I want to eat, or am hungry ; emOf 
emptHrio, I want to buy ; pario, partitriOf I want or try to 
bring forth. The number of real desideratives is very small, 
and all follow the fourth conjugation. 

Note. There are some verbs in urio which are not desideratives — ^as 
UgUriOj seaiuriOf prurio, 

§ 217. Diniinutive verbs are formed by the suffix illo being 
appended to the stem. The number of such verbs is not 

freat, and all follow the first conjugation — as canto, cantillo, 
sing in an under voice, or shake ; conscribo, and conscrihUlo, 
I scribble ; sorbeo, sorbilh, I sip. 

§ 218. There are a number of intransitive verbs from which 
transitives are formed by changing the conjugation to which 
they belong, and sometimes also by changing the quantity 
of the vowel contained in the stem, as — 

/ugio, I flee. /i^o, are, put to flight. 

jaceOy I lie. jacio, ?r», throw. 

pendeo, I hang. pendo, <Sre, weigh, or suspend. 

uqueo, I am clear, or fluid. liquoj dre, clear. 

cddo, I fait caedo, fell, or cause to fall. 

«ftieo, I sit. 9ido, appease, or cause to sit stilL 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIL 

DBBITXTION OF ▲DTEBBS. 

§ 219. Adverbs are derived from adjectives (participles), 
numerals, substantives, pronouns, verbs, and sometimes also 
from other adverbs and prepositions. 

1. Adverbs are formed from adjectives and participles by the 
suffixes e, 6, and ter, 

(a). Adverbs in ^ are formed from adjectives and participles 
belonging to the second and iirst declensions — that is, from 
those ending in usy a, «m, and er, a, um — as alttis, alte; 
longuSf hnge; prohusy probe ; doetusy docte; amatus, amate; 
liber, liberS; aeger, aegre ; pukher^ pulchre ; validus, valds 
(for valide). 

Note, Bonus makes its adverb irregularly b^^, and maius makes 
nUilS; and these two are the only adverbs of this class in which the e is 
short. There are, however, three other adverbs — in^me, supeme, and 
inieme, which are sometimes used by poets with the e short. 

(b). A limited number of adjectives of the second and first 
declensions form adverbs by adding the suffix d to the stem 
— as tutus J tutd; creber^ crebrd; necessariuSy necessario; con- 
sultuSy consulto. These adverbs are in reality the ablative 
singular of the neuter gender. The following are those 
most commonly in use: — arcanOy secreto, citOj continuOj 
falsOj gratuitOf liquidOy manifesto, perpetuo, precario, serio, 
seroy auspicato, directo, festinatOy necopinatOy improviso, 
merito, optato, sortito, primo, secundo, &c. 

Note. In some cases two adverbs in e as well as in o are formed from 
the same adjective, and generally without any difference in meaning; 
but there are some in which there is a slight difference — ^namely, raro 
signifies 'rarely' or «* seldom,* but rare * thinly scattered;* certo and 
oerte both signify ' certainly,' but certe alone is used in the sense of ' at 
least;' vere and vero both mean * truly' or * in truth,' but vero is more 
commonly used as a conjunction in the sense of 'however' or *but' 
There are a few other adverbs in o not derived from adjectives of the 
first and second declensions — as extemplOf immediately^ oppido, very; 
omninOf in general, on the whole, or thoroughly; prqfecto (probably /tto 
facto), truly. 

2. All adjectives and participles belonging to the third de- 
clension make their adverbs by adding the suffix tSr to the 
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stem : between the two, however, the connecting vowel t is 
commonly inserted — as gravis, graviter; acer, acriter; felix, 
feliciter; audaxy audacitery but more commonly audacter. 
When the stem of an adjective ends in t, the connecting 
vowel is not used, and one t is thrown out — as sapiens, 
sapienter; prudens, prudenter; amans, amanter. 

Note. The adjective Mlarus or hUaris has the adverb hilariter ; and 
cpulens or optUenius also has opul&Kte and optdenter. There are some 
adjectives in us, a, um, which have adverbs both in e and in ier — as 
humanus, humane, and humaniter ; firmus, firme, and firmiter ; largus, 
large, and larger; durus, dure, and duriier. Those in lentas generally 
have both forms — as luculentus, luculente, and Ittctdenter; and some of 
them — as violentus, Jrattdulentus, and temulentus — ^have only adverbs in 
ter. Alius also makes aiUer ; propter is the adverb from prope (near), 
instead oipropUer, 

d. There is a number of adjectives from which no regular 
adverbs are formed, and in which the neuter (in the accu- 
sative singular) supplies the place — as facilis, facile^ diffi- 
cilis, difficile (also difficulter); recenSy recens (recently); 
suUimis, sublime; multus, multum; plurimus, plurimum; 
so also paulum, nimium, quantum, tantum, ceterum, plerum^ 
que, potissimum, and all the ordinal numerals — as primum, 
postremum, ultimum, &c. See § 109, note 1. 

Note, The poets frequently use the neuter of an adjective as an 
adverb, although the regular adverb also exists. Respecting the 
numeral adverbs, see § 109. 

§ 220. By means of the suiHx Uus, adverbs are formed from 
6ome substantives to denote origin from the thing implied by 
the substantive — as caelum, coelUus, from heaven; fundus, 
fundUus, from the foundation, completely; radix, radi&ttus, 
from or with the root, radically. So also primUus, medullUus, 
antiquUus, divinUu^» 

§ 221. A considerable number of adverbs are formed from 
the supine of verbs by means of the suffix im; they gene- 
rally denote manner — as caesim, by way of cutting down ; 
punctim, conjunctim, carptim, separatim, cursim, passim (from 
pando), praesertim (from prae and sero)^ privatim, raptim, 
sensim, statim. 

In a similar manner adverbs are formed from nouns by the 
termination dtim — as caterva, catervatim; grex, gregaiim; 
incus, vicatim; gradus, gradatim; singuli, singulatim; oppi- 
dum, oppidatim ; paulum, paulatim. 

Note, The following are formed in a peculiar manner — vir, virv- 
tim ; tribus, tribHtim ; fur, firtim; iiber, vbertim ; and to these we may 
add dim (from oUus — that is, iUe); interim, from iiUer, 
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§ 222. Some adyerbs in o are formed from prepositions to 
denote motion towards a place — as citro, ultro, intro, porro 
(for proro)f retro (from the inseparable particle re). These 
are formed on the same principle as those derived from pro- 
nouns, such as eoy quo, 

§ 223. There is a considerable number of words which are 
used as adverbs, but are in reality the ablative or accusative 
of nouns used in the sense of adverbs — as noctu, by ni^ht; 
vesperif in the evening*; manef in the morning; tempore, tern" 
porif at a time ; diu and its compounds are derived from dies; 
modOf in a manner ; partim (for partem) ; forte (from fors) ; 
a/ioj, elsewhere ; repente (from repens); foris tLudforas; sponte, 
gratis (that is, gratiis), viUgo, frusira, and many others. 

§ 224. Lastly, a large number of adverbs are formed by 
composition of two or more words belonging to different parts 
of speech — as quamdiu, tamdiu, interdiu, aliquamdiu^ hodie 

Ihoc die), quotidie, postridie, pridie, perendie, nudius tertius 
nunc dies tertius\ nudius quartus, nudius quintus, &c. prope- 
diem, imprimis (inprimis), cumprimis, protinus or protenus, 
postmodo, interdum, cummaadme, tummaanme, denuo {de novo), 
ilicet {ire licet), illico {in loco), extemplo, intered, praetered, 
insuper, obviam, comminus or cominus {cum and manus), 
eminus {e and manus); hdctenus, edtenus, and qudtenus, con- 
tain ablatives governed by tenus; nimirum, scilicet {scire licet), 
videlicet {videre licet), utpote, dumtaxat, praeterquam, admodum, 
quemadmodum, quomodo, quamobrem, quapropter, quantopere, 
tantopere, quantumvis, quamvis, alioqui and alioquin, ceteroqui 
and ceteroquin, and a considerable number of adverbs com- 
pounded with the participle versus — as horsum {hoc versum), 
quorsum {quo versum), aliorsum {alio versum), cUiquoversum, 
quoquoversus, prorsus and prorsum {pro versus and versum), 
rursum, rursus {re versus), retrorsum {retro versum), intror- 
sum, sursum {sub versum), deorsum, seorsum, dextrorsum, 
sinistrorsum. 

Note, The & in posted and praetered is long, either because the oriffinal 
lormB were posieam and praeteream, to which rem is to be understood; 
or, what is more probable, we must believe that in early times, before 
the language became fixed, the prepositions post, praeter, and others, 
governed Che ablative as well as the accusative, and that a<5Cordinirly 
such forms, as posted, praetered, intered, postliac, qudpropier, are xSn- 
nants of the early language. » * -« x- » 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

FORMATION OF COMPOUND WORDS. 

^ 225. Compound words are those which consist of two or 
more words, each of which hy itself conveys a distinct idea. 
A compound word, nevertheless, expresses only one idea, 
made up of those contained in the separate words of which it 
consists. Thus from de and scrihoy we make the compound 
descriho; and from pater and familia, we make paterfamilias. 
The class of words to which a compound helongs, is deter- 
mined hy the last of the words of which it consists — that is, 
if the last is a substantive, the whole compound is a substan- 
tive ; if the last is a verb, the whole is a verb ; and if the last 
is an adjective, the whole is an adjective. 

Note. There are some compound words which, although they expreM 
only one idea, are yet treated as two distinct words (for example, in 
declension), and even admit of other words being inserted between 
them — as respiddicay resquepublica ; jus juranduniyjusve jurandum; senattu- 
consultunif unusquismtef alteruter, and some others. These may be termed 
spurious compounas. Bat there are some genuine compounds, espe- 
cially verbs compounded with a preposition, which in poetry aj'e some- 
times separated from each other by the insertion of some particle — as 
for et iuigaius, Ve find inque ligatus ; for insaltUatusqtief we find inque 
MliUaius, The same is now and then the case with the compound 
adverbs hcutenuSf eaientis, guadamtentis ; as in Horace — quadam prodire 
tenus. Adjectives compounded with per are sometimes separated even 
by prose writers — as per miM mmtm visum est for permiram mihi visum 
ek. The same is also the case with qutcunque, qualiscunquef and qui- 
Uba, Compare § 119. 

§ 226. The first part of a compound word is either a noun 
(substantive, adjective, or numeral), or an adverb, or a pre- 
position, and in a very few cases a verb. There are, besides, 
a number of inseparable particles which have a distinct 
meaning, and are found only prefixed to other words — 
namely, amb (about, around) ; r^, sometimes red (back again) ; 
iS (aside) ; dis (in different directions, tha English dis in dis- 
tribute) ; and the negatives in (the English in or un, as in 
infallible, unjust) and ve. (§ 195, note.) 

Note. In occurs only in adjectives (including a few participles) and 
adverbs — as injustuSj inimicuSf inctdtus, indodus ; and of course in sub- 
stantives formed from such adjectives as injusHtia^ inimicitia. It is also 
used in forming adjectives from substantives — as forma, informis. Be- 
fore consonants, it undergoes the same changes as the preposition in. 
See § 195, 5. In some compounds the negative ne {nee) is used instead 
of in — as nequeo, nefas, ntgotium (from otium), neoopinatus. 
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Ve hM likewise a negative meaning, but occnn very rarely— as in 
veoora^ vegrandis, and vesanus, 

§ 227. When the first word of a compound is a noun, the 
second is usually appended to the stem of the first ; and the 
vowels a and u, if the noun belongs to the first, second, or 
fourth declension, are omitted. When the second word begins 
with a consonant, an i is usually inserted between the two as 
a connecting vowel — as causidicus (from causa and dico)y 
magnanimus (from magnus and animus), corniger (&om comu 
and gero), auriger {auris and gero), aedifico (aedes and facio)j 
lucifer (luof and fero), coelicola (caelum and colo) ; naufragus 
{navis and frango) requires no connecting vowel, v being 
equal to u. 

Note, In some compounds no connecting vowel is used — as in puer- 
pera (from puer and pario), muscipvla (mus and capio). In some such 
cases it is necessary to drop the final consonant of the stem of the 
first word, in order to avoid a disagreeable sound — as lapieida for lapid- 
cidUf homicida for homincida. From opus and /ado we have the irregular 
opifex. In a few instances o or u is used as the connecting vowel— as 
Ahencbarbus, Trcjugena, 

When adverbs formed from adjectives are compounded with other 
words, the adverbs take the stem of the adjective from which they are 
formed — ^as magniloquus, sttaviloquus; but bene and male remain un- 
changed — as benedico, mcUeficus, 

§ 228. When the first word of a compound is a preposition 
or the negative «n, the vowel of the second word (d, Cy or as) 
is very oiten changed — as 'amicus, inimicus; arma, inermis; 
barba, imberbis; calco, inculco; habeo, perhibeo ; sedeo^ assideo; 
frango, perfringo, Maneo, however, makes permaneo; traho, 
contrcJio; fremo, perfremo; haereo, inhaereo; cavuSy concavus. 

Note. The same change also takes pla^^e in many compounds where 
the first word is a substantive — as tubicen (tuba^ cano), opifecc {opus, 
facu))y lapieida (lapis, caedo), sHUtddium (stilla, cado) ; and in like man- 
ner trienmuntf biennium, biduum, triduum (from annus and dies)^ 

§ 229. It sometimes happens that a compound word belongs 
to a different class of words from the last part or element, and 
in this case the last receives a suitable termination to mark 
the class of words to which the whole belongs — as the adjec- 
tive maledicus, from male and dico; opifex, from qpus and 
facio; beneficus, from bene and facto; biformis, from bis and 
forma. Sometimes, however, the addition of such a termina- 
tion is unnecessary— as in crassipes, from erassus and pes; 
discolor, from dis and color. 

Sometimes the last word in a compound assumes a deriva- 
tive suffix, without which it cannot form a compound — as 
e^ardesco, from ex and ardeo; latifundiumy from latus and 
fundus; CisalpinuSy from Cis and Alpes^ 
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SYNTAX 


^ 230. Syntax is that part of grammar which teaches us 
how to combine the various words and their forms in such a 
manner as to make sentences, conveying clearly and correctlv 
the thoughts or sentiments which we mean to express. AU 
the forms of words with which we have hitherto become 
acquainted are necessary under certain circumstances ; and it 
is the part of syntax to teach us under what circumstances 
we have to employ this or that form of a word. 

The rules of syntax may be divided into two departments : — 
1. The rules of concord or agreement ; 2. The rules of govern- 
ment or dependence. 

In modem languages, the order in which words must 
follow one another, for the purpose of forming sentences, is 
more or less iixed by custom ; and it is chiefly in poetry that 
we find deviations from the established rules. In the Latin 
language the case is different; for, generally speaking, the 
worcis of a sentence may follow one another in any succession 
without creating ambiguity ; which arises from the fact, that 
each word, by its peculiar termination, sufficiently shows 
what part it performs in the construction of the sentence. 
We must not, however, believe that the Romans acted in an 
arbitrary manner in composing their sentences; for by the 
liberty which they enjoyea in this respect, they were enabled 
to arrange the words of a sentence in such a manner that 
each was most likely to produce the desired effect. They were 
further guided by euphony — that is, their ear was allowed to 
decide whether one arrangement of words was more pleasing 
than another. These and other considerations guided the 
ancients; and it requires a careful study of their works to 
feel and appreciate the beautiful harmony of liberty and of 
law which regulates the construction of their sentences. 
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CHAPTER XL. 

THE RULES OP CONCORD OR AGREEMENT BETWEEN BUBSTANTITES AND 
WORDS WHICH QUALIFY THEM — ^APPOfilTION. 

§ 231. Concord or agreement presupposes one thin^ which 
does agree and another with which it agrees. The latter is 
fixed and established, and the former must accommodate itself 
to it. A substantive may be qualified by adjectives (includ- 
ing participles), pronouns, numerals; and the substantive 
being regarded as the fixed point, adjectives, pt-onouns, and 
numerals must accommodate themselves to the substantive to 
which they belong — that is, they take such terminations as 
may be required by the nature of the substantive. 

1. Adiectives, pronouns, and declinable numerals^ if they 
(]ualiry or belong to a substantive or a substantive pronoun 
in the same clause, must agree with it in gender, number, 
and case — that is, the qualifying word must be put in the 
same gender, number, and case as the word qualified — as. 


jxxter bonus, a good father. 
mater cara, the dear mother. 
librum utilem (aocusative), a usefol 

book. 
duae arboreSf two trees. 
domus mea, my hoase. 


templum sptendtdunif a splendid 

temple. 
templa splendtda, splendid temples. 
consul nrimus, the first conral. 
tria belia, three wars. [selves. 

fratres ipsi, the brothers them- 


2. When one adjective (participle or pronoun) belongs to two 
or more substantives, it eitner agrees only with the one 
nearest to it, or the adjective is repeated before each — as 
omfies agri et maria, or omnes agri et omfiia maria. 

Note, If several adjectives belong to one substantive, so as to denote 
more than one thing, the adjectives are in the singular, but the sub- 
stantive 18 in the plural— as pnma et dedma legiones; Cneius et Lucan 
Sctpiones, " 

3. When the adjective, pronoun, and numerals occur in a 
different clause from that in which the substantive or sub- 
'''^"iil.JST"*'" u "'?**' ^'^^J «""» «&ree '^itt it only in 


as — 


of the clause m which they occur, 
Am^ adesi^sedeum non t,«ea, the friend U there, but I do not see 
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JSst quidem bontu orcUor, sed meliorem jam audioi, he \b indeed a good 

orator, bat I have already heard a better one. 
Omnibus virtutibus praedittta esif guae vitam omant, he is endowed with 

all the virtues which adorn life. 

§ 232. This is the case more especially with relative pro- 
nouns, which generally occur in a different clause from that 
containing the substantive to which they refer, and accord- 
ingly agree with it only in gender and number ; but when 
the relative is joined to its substantive, it agrees with it also 
in case, like every other pronominal adjective — as quo die 
veneramy on which day I had come ; that is, on the day on 
which I had come. 

1. When a relative pronoun refers to more than one substan- 
tive, it is usually put in the plural. If the substantives de- 
note living beings, and are of different genders, the relative 
takes the gender of the masculine, if there is a masculine 
among them. If there is no masculine, but only feminines 
and neuters, the relative takes the feminine — as matres 
et parvuU liberie quorum utrorumque aetas misericordiam 
requirU; mothers and little children, the age of both of 
whom demands our pity. When substantives are names of 
inanimate objects, the relative is usually in the neuter plural 
•—as otium atque divitiae, quae prima mortales putant ; ease 
and riches, which mortals regard as the principal things. 

Note 1. Sometimes, however, the relative agrees in number and 
gender only with the last of several substantives — tliat is, with the 
one nearest to it — as eaefrtigea atque frudus, quos terra giffnit, where the 
quoa agrees only with fructus. Sometimes several names of inanimate 
things may be of the same gender ; and the relative, instead of 
taking their gender in the plural, appears in the neuter plural — as 
tnoonstantia et teTneritas, quae aiffna certe non sunt deo. 

2. When a relative refers to a common noun joined to a proper 
name, it may agree either with the former or with the latter-^as 
JbioMn Rhenus, qtdjluit, and/lumen Rhenus, quodjhat, 

2. When a relative refers to a whole clause, and not to a 
single word, the neuter singular is used, before which the 
pronoun id is fre<]uently added, the clause being treated as 
a neuter substantive — as sapientes contenti sunt rebus suis, 
quod est summum bonum; si a vobis deserar^ id quod non 
spero. 

3. When a relative pronoun refers to a substantive, which is 
explained by anotner in a clause containing the verb sum, 
or a verb of naming, the relative may agree either with the 
preceding substantive or with the explanatory one which 
follows — as animal, quod homo vocatur, or qui homo vocatur; 
veni ad locum, quern Pylas vocant, or quas Pylas vocant; 
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TMba^y quae caput est BoeoHaey or quod caput est Boeotiae, 
There is, howeyer, a nice difference of meaning* between 
these two modes of speaking, for the noun with which the 
relative agrees is generally the one to which attention is 
more especially directed. 

Note. Sometimes the relative pronoun is in the plnral^ though the 
substantive to which it refers is in the singular; this is the case when 
the substantive is a collective noun, such as eaerditts, equitatus, peditaius, 
nobUitat, plebt, popiUut, and the like-— e.g., etcerdtum mittit, qui videanty 
he sends the army, that they '(the soldiers) may see; unus ex eo numerOf 
qui parati erant, one of that number (of men) who were prepared. 

4. Relative, as well as other pronouns, are often used without 
a substantive or substantive pronoun to which they refer, 
and in such cases it must be ascertained first of all whether 
human beings or thin^ are spoken of. In the former case 
the pronouns are put in the masculine gender, either in the 
singular or plural ; and in the latter in the neuter gender, 
likewise either in the singular or plural — as n qui virtutem 
amant^ those (men) who love virtue; qui voluptatibus ss 
dedunt, those (men) who give themselves up to pleasures ; 
ea quae vitanda sunt, those (things) which are to be avoided; 
quaecunque faeienda sunty whatever (things) are to be done; 
quod bonum est, inutile esse non potest, what is good, cannot 
be useless. 

Note. What is here said of relative and other pronouns also applies 
to adjectives and participles when they are used without a substantive 
to which they belong — ^that is, when they themselves supply the place 
of a substantive. When they denote men, they take tne masculine 
gender; and when things, the neuter — as omneslmni amant virttUem, 
all good (men) love virtue; atnisit omnia bona, he has lost all goods 
(good things), or property; vd doctissimus quaedam nescit, even the most 
learned (man) is ignorant of some things. Instead of the neuter plural, 
however, which denotes things, the latins may, like the English, use 
the vford res — as res bonae — ^that is, bona; and this is done more 
especially where the cases of the neuter do not dififer from the cases of 
the other genders, as in the genitive, dative, and ablative of both the 
singular and pluraL Thus we can say amor boni, * the love of what is 
good,* when it is clear from the context that boni is not masculine; but 
amor utUis, * love of the useAil,* can hardly be said. 

§ 233. When one substantive is qualified by another which 
denotes the same person or thing, out at the same time con- 
tains an explanation or qualification of the former, the latter 
substantive stands in the relation of apposition, and must 
agree with the former in case — as Cicero, magnus orator, i n- 
terfectus est, where magnus orator is in apposition to Cicero; 
liannibal, dux Carthaginiensium, in Africam trajecit, where 
dux Carthaginiensium is in apposition to Hannibal, 
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If the substantive which stands in apposition has two gen- 
ders, it generally takes the gender of tne substantive which it 
explains — as aquila regina avium, the eagle, the king of birds, 
because aquila is feminine ; phUosophiay magistra vitae, philo- 
sophy is the instructor of life. In other cases the apposition 
cannot of course agree in gender or number with tne sub- 
stantive to be explained — as Tullia, deliciae meae^ TuUia, my 
delight; Cneius et Publius Sdpiones, duofulmina belli. When 
plural names of places are explained by such words as urbs, 
oppidum, civitas, caput, the latter are always in the singular — 
as Athenae, urbs Graeciae; Thebae, caput Boeotiae; Leontini, 
urbe Siciliae. 

Note. In Latin, one noun is sometimes put in apposition to another, 
to describe its state or condition during, or at the time of, the action 
spoken of; and in this case the apposition is often accompanied in 
English by the word *a8,^ which cannot be rendered in Latin; e.g., 
CXcero praetor legem Maniliam stuxsit, Cicero, as praetor, or in his prae- 
torship, recommended the Manilian bill ; Cicero consul conjurcUionem Cati- 
Unae of^essit, Cicero as consul, or in his consulship, suppressed the 
Catilinarian conspiracy ; hie liber mihi puero vaJde placuii, this book 
pleased me much as a boy, or when I was a boy. But when the * as * 
means the same as * as if,' it must be rendered in Latin by tom^uam, 
quasi, or ut» 


CHAPTER XLI. 

AGREEMENT BETWEEN SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 

§ 234. Every sentence consists of two parts : the subject — 
that is, the person or thing spoken of; and the predicate, or 
that which is said of it. As, however, the Latin verb, in 
ordinary circumstances, does not require the addition of a 
personal pronoun, a sentence sometimes consists of a single 
word — as dormio, 1 am sleeping ; eo, I go ; sedet, he is sitting ; 
dicunt, ferunt, they (people) say. 

Note 1. With impersonal verbs no subject is used, nor is it always 
possible to conceive a definite subject — as pluit, * it rains.' Here it is 
merely stated that an action is going on, without its being assigned to 
any definite subject. The same is the case with the pajBsive of intran- 
ritive verbs — as currUur, * running is going on,' a mode of expression 
which is often employed in Latin. 

2. The personal pronouns are expressed in Latin only when they 
are emphatic — ^that is, when stress is laid upon the person in speaking 
— as ego Jed, non ille, I have done it, not he. 

§ 235. The subject of a sentence, when it is expressed, is 
generally a substantive, an adjective^ or a pronoun : the two 
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latter, however, must be regarded as representing substan- 
tives — pater amat filium; ego eurro; isH morantur ; bent 
virtutem colunt. Any word which is used as a substantive 
may, however, be made the subject of a sentence, as is most 
frequently the case with the infinitive of a verb — as errare 
humanum est^ where errare is the subject; in errare pereeverare 
turpe est, where the expression in errore perseverare is the 
subject; vides habet duas sylldbae (the word videa has two 
syllables), where vides is the subject. 

Note, It may even happen that a whole clause is the subject of a 
sentence — as quod hunc librum leffisti, gratum mihi est, where the subject 
consista of the clause qttod hmc librum legisti; eivem pro patria mofi 
honestum est, where the clause civem pro patria mori forms the subject. 

§ 286. The subject of a sentence is generally in the nomina- 
tive case ; but wh^i the verb is Jn the infinitive, the subject is 
always in the accusative — as credo eum bonum esse virum; 
here the first sentence consists of the word credo, and the sub- 
ject of the infinitive esse is eum, which is accordingly in the 
accusative ; fratrem meum ad te venisse mihi gaudio est, where 
fratrem meum is the subject of the infinitive venisse, 

§ 237. The predicate consists either of a verb or of a noun 
(adjective or substantive) joined to the subject by means of 
the verb esse — as arbor cresdt, the tree is growing ; aquajtuit, 
the water flows; arma capiuntur, the arms are taken up; 
urbs est splendida^ the town is splendid ; liber est utilis, the 
book is useful ; Deus est creator mundi, God is the creator of 
the world; mors non est calamitas, death is not a misfortune. 

Note 1. The neuter of a demonstrative or relative pronoun is used as 
a predicate when it refers to a preoedinflf adjective or substantive, 
eitner of which may denote a person — as iue non erat sapiens- gu(s emm 
hoc fuifi — where hoc refers to sapiens. Quod ego semper /««', iatu hodie 
es, where qttod and id refer to some noun denoting a person which is 
understood. 

2. Sometimes the predicate consists of an adverb joined to a sub- 
stantive by the verb esse — as recte stmt omma, all things are right, or in 
a right condition; inceptum Jrustra fuU^ the undertaking was useless; 
hostes prope erant, the enemy was near. So also we frequently find sic 
e$t, or ita est, so it is. 

§ 238. The predicate, when a noun, is sometimes connected 
with its subject by verbs expressing a modification of the idea 
contained in esse — asj^o ana evado (I become — that is, I come 
to be, or begin to be) ; maneo (I remain — that is, I continue to 
be) ; and the passive of verbs denoting to call, to make, elect, 
create, consider, think, &c. — as nominor, creor, dicor, habeor, 
which in the active voice govern two accusatives (see below, 
%§ 247 and 252) ; e.g., frater mens evadit (or fit) sapiene, my 
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brother becomes wise ; tu quidem pauper manebis, you Indeed 
will remain poor ; Cicero consul creatus est ; Aristides justis- 
simus habebatur; Sulla dictator dictus est, 

§ 5239. Wlien the predicate is a verb, it agrees with its sub- 
ject in number and person. Evenr substantive in the singular 
represents the third person singular, and every substantive in 
the plural the third person plural: e.g., pater aegrotat, the 
&ther is ill ; patres aegrotantf the lathers are ill ; ego valeo, I 
am well; tu dormis, thou sleepest; nos dolemus^ we grieve; 
TO* scribitis, you are writing. 

(a). When there are several subjects of different persons, one 
of which is a first person, the verb, the predicate, is put in 
the first person plural ; if there is among them no subject of 
the first person, but one of the second, the predicate is put 
in the second person plural; and when all the subjects 
belong to the third person, in the third person plural, pre- 
cisely as in the English language — as ego et pater rneus am" 
bulamus, I and my father (we) ai*e taking a walk; tu et uxor 
tua estis in pericuh^ thou and thy wife (you) are in danger; 
feminaey liberi et senes interfecti sunt, women, children, and 
old men (they) were killed. 

Note. When two subjects of different persons have the same verb 
for their predicate, but in such a manner that it belongs to each in 
a different way, so that the one sentence consists in reality of two, 
the verb agrees only with the subject nearest to it — as iu Ubtum legis^ 
ille epittolaTn. This is sometimes the case also when two subjects are 
connected by et-et (both-ond) — as et ^ et Cioero Jlagitalnt, both I and 
Cicero (we) shall demand. Sometimes also the verb is put after the 
first of several subjects, uid agrees with it alone — ^as et ego hoe video 
et vos et iUiy I see tlus as well as you and they. 

(6). When there are several subjects of the third person, the 
predicate is in the plural, when the plurality of subjects 
IS to be set forth, as is usually the case when the sub- 
jects are names of persons — as Romulus et Remus urbem 
Boniam condiderunt; coitio consulum et Pompeius obsunt. 
If, however, the several subjects may be conceived as form- 
ing only one whole — that is, one body of persons and things 
— the predicate is generally put in the singular — as senatus 
populusque Romanus intelligity where the people and senate 
form only one body of people ; tempus necessitasque coegit, 
where time and necessity are regarded as forming togetner 
one thing which compels. 

Note. It often happens that the subject consists of several names 
of persons, and yet the verb is in the singular, either because the 
attention is to be directed to one subject in particular, or merely 
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beoaue the verb agrees with the sabject nearest to it, as in Caesar— 
(JrgeloriffU JUia et unua e fiUU oaptu* ek ; et proama L, Murenas et acu» 
prastor/uii. Tliis is more commooly the case when the several subjects 
consist of names of inanimate things. 

(c). When of several subjects one is in the plural, the predi- 
cate is generally in the plural ; but if the one nearest the 
predicate is in the singular, and is of particular importance, 
the predicate may agree with this subiect alone — as prodiffia 
et eorum procuratio consuks Romae (at Rome) tenuerunt; 
et Peripatetici et vettu Academia concedity where concedit 
agrees with the nearest subject; ad corporum sanationem 
multum ipsa corpora et natura valet, where valet agrees only 
with natura, which is the more important of the two 
subjects. 

NoU 1. When two subjects are connected by the disjunctiye con- 
junction aut, the predicate may be either in the singular or in the plural 
— as H Socrates aut Antisthenes diceret; siquid Socrates aid Aristippus 
locuH sint. When two subjects are connected by aid-aid (either-or), 
vel'vel (either-or), or neque-neque (neither-nor), the predicate generally 
i^^rees with the subject nearest to it ; but when the subjects are of 
different persons, the plural Lb preferable — as Haec negus tu neque ego 
fedmus. 

2. When the several subjects are enumerated without being con- 
nected by coi^junctions, so that each forms a sentence by itself, the 
predicate generally agrees with the nearest; but the plural also may 
be used — as ntkU libri, nihil Uterae^ nihil dodrina prodsst; quid ista con- 
Junotio, quid offer Campanus, quid ^ffusio pecuniae significant ? 

§ 240. When the predicate consists of .an adjective or parti- 
ciple, it agrees with the subject in gender, number, and case 
— as m%le8 est fortis; militeg sunt fortes; Jemina est timida; 
feminae sunt timidae; templum est splendidum; templa sunt 
splendida; hie liber est meus; hi libri sunt mei. 

Note. It sometimes happens that the predicate is in the neuter 
gender, while the subject is either masculine or feminine — ^as lupus est 
triste stahulis; varium et semper muiabile femina; turpitudo pefus est quam 
dolor. In all such cases the neuter adjective in the predicate must be 
regarded as a substantive, and must be rendered, e.g.f in the first 
sentence by ' a sad thing,* in the second by * a varying and changeable 
thing,* and in the last by * a worse thing,' or ' something worse.' 

{a). When there are several subjects of the same gender, the 
predicate is either put in the plural in the same gender as 
that of the subjects, or it attaches itself more particularly 
to the one nearest to it, and remains in the singular. 
(§ 239, b.) 

Note. Sometimes, when the subjects are names of inanimate objects 
and of the same gender, the predicate is put in the neuter plural as 
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ira et avaritid imperio patentiora sunt; nox cUque praeda hostea remorata 
sunt, 

(b). When the subjects are of different genders, the predicate 
may agree with the subject nearest to it, or it may be put 
in the plural : but in the latter case there are two ways, 
for if the subjects are names of persons, the predicate is 
commonly put in the plural of the masculine gender; if 
they are names of inanimate things, the predicate is com- 
monly in the neuter plural — as uxor mea et JUius mortui 
sunt; imperia, honores, victoriae fortuita 8unt. 

Note. This rule is very often disregarded, for sometimes the predicate 
agrees only with the subject nearest to it, whether the sulvjects denote 
persons or things; and if the nearest happens to be a plural, the predi- 
cate sometimes agrees with it alone in gender and nnmber — as vime 
sunt faces ardorque coeli; brachia atque humeri UJberi ab aqua erant, 

{e). When the subjects consist of names of persons mixed 
with names of inanimate objects, the predicate may either 
agree in the plural with the gender of the names of persons, 
or may be put in the neuter plural — as rex et regia clasHs 
profecti sunt; Bornani regem regnumque M&cedoniae sua 
futura seiunt. But in these cases, too, the predicate often 
agrees only with the subject nearest to it. 

§ 241. When the predicate consists of a substantive, it 
cannot, generally speaking, agree with the subject either in 
gender or in number — as Maecenas est dulce decus meum ; but 
when both the subject and predicate denote persons or living 
beings, and when the substantive, used as a predicate, has 
two genders, it agrees with its subject like an adjective — as 
aquila est regina avium; phU&sophia £st magistra vitae. Com- 
pare § 233. 

Note, It often happens that when the predicate consists of a sub- 
stantive, the verbs «um, Jio, evado, and others (§ 238) agree with the 
substantive forming the predicate— as amantium irae amoris integratio 
est ; hie honos ignominia putanda est, 

% 242. When the subject is accompanied by an apposition, 
the predicate generally agrees with the subject — as TuUiOy 
deliciae nostracy tuum munusculum flagitat. But when plural 
names of places have the apposition urhs, oppidum, or civitasy 
the predicate agrees with the latter — as Athenae, urbs nobilUs- 
sima Graeoiae, a SuUae militibus direpta est. All other cases in 
which the predicate is found to agree with the apposition 
must be regarded as exceptions to the rule. 

Note 1. A subject in the plural is often referred to by such words as 
aUer-alier, altus-<dius, or quisque, which stand in apposition to it, and 
having a partitive meaning, remain in the singular, though the predi- 
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oate ii in the plmal — as ambo evernte*, Ve^au Tarquiniensisqme, tuas 
<fwque (tbeunt domoa; decemviri perturhati cUtus in aUam parUmi oatbro- 
rum diicumad. Sometimes the plural sabstantive, to which sach 
adjectives stand in apposition, is omitted, but must be supplied by 
the mind, to aooount for the plural of the predicate — as cum aUus 
aUi ntbtidium ^^rrent, as one brought succour to the other; that is, 
when they (the soldiers) brought succour to one another* There are 
a few instances of this Kind in which the predicate agrees with the 
apposition tdter, alius, and quisque — ^as pictorea et poettie suum quiique 
opui oontiderari vu/Sf. 

2. When several snbjects are connected by quam (toadum, quantum) 
or niai, the predicate generally agrees with the subject nearest to it^ 
as magis pedee quam arma eo$ iutata sunt; quis ilium oonsulem nisi laircmes 
jmtant? 

^ 243. When the subject consists of an indeclinable word, or 
of a whole clause, it is regarded as a neuter noun in the 
singular, and the predicate accommodates itself to it — ^as pro 
patria mori honestum est, where the subject consists of the 
clause j9ro /NiMa tnori; errare humanum est, in errors perse- 
verare turpe est. Compare § 235, note. 

Note, If, however, in such a case the predicate consists of a substan- 
tive, esee and similar verbs sometimes agree with the predicate — as 
conientum r^nu suis esse mammae sunt oeriiasimaeque divitiae^ where the 
subject consists of the clause conientum rvbus suis 


§ 244. It is a peculiarity common to all languages, that the 
reid nature and meaning of the subject of a sentence is often 
more attended to than its grammatical form ; the most com- 
mon phenomena of this kind are that — 

1 . Collective nouns — as pars, vis, multitudo, uterque, quisque, 
and others, when they are used as subjects — ^have the pre- 
dicate in ike plural, agreeing in gender with the bemgs 
understood — as pars perejpigua Romam inermes delati sunt; 
missi sunt honoratissimus quique. This, however, is the 
case chiefly when persons are spoken of, and even then 
only when the plurality is to be set forth more prominently 
than the oneness of the body of men, whence we rarely find 
the predicate in the plural with such subjects as ewercitus, 
classis, populus, senatus, because each of them denotes a 
body of men which is to be regarded as one whole. Com- 
pare § 239, 1, 

2. When male beings are expressed figuratively by feminine 
or neuter substantives, the predicate sometimes follows the 
natural rather than the grammatical gender of the words 
used — as capita conjurationis mrgis caesi ae securibus 
percussi sunt. The same is often the case with the numeral 
substantive millia — as millia triginta servilium oapitum capti 
sunt. 
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3. A subject in the sin^lar, connected with another by the 
preposition cum, usua&y has the predicate in the plural — as 
ipse dux cum aliquot principibus capiuntur; Ilia cum Lauso 
de Numitore sati. The singular, however^ may be used 
when the subjects are not conceived as performing an 
action or enduring it in common — as Tu cum Sexto scire 
velim quid cogites^ where the main point is to know what 
thou (tu) art thinking, and not what the two together are 
thinking. 

§ 245. Adjectives in the masculine and neuter gender are 
often used as the subjects of sentences, without their referring 
to distinct persons or things mentioned in a preceding sen- 
tence. In this case they are said in grammar to be usea sub- 
stantively: the masculine gender denoting human beings, 
homo or homines being understood — as sapientes virtutem 
cokirU; iners laborem fugit; and the neuter, either in the 
singular or plural, denoting things — as omne malum vitandum 
est; mala fortunae f or titer ferentUi sunt. Compare § 232, 4. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

BELATION OF THE NOMINATIVE AND ACCUSATITB CASE. 

§ 246. The nominative is the case which names the subject 
of a proposition — that is, the person or thing of which any- 
thing is said. Hence the suoject of a sentence or clause 
is in the nominative case ; and as the predicate must agree 
with the subject, the predicate also is in the nominative, if it 
consists of a declinable word, and is connected with the sub- 
ject by means of the verb ease, or one of those verbs which 
express only modifications of the idea contained in esse — as^, 
I become; evado, I become; maneOf I remain; videor, I appear 
or seem — as Cicero fuit magnus orator; Appius captator aurae 
popularis evasit; Cicero fit consul; haec causa mala videtur, or 
mala esse videtur. 

Note. The only case in which both the snbject and predicate appear 
in the accasative is in the construction of the accusative with the 
infinitive. The verb videor is rarely used impersonally, like the Eng- 
lish *it seems/ or Mt appears' — ^as videtur mihi virtutem satis posse, 
instead of which it is better to say virttis mihi videtur satis posse. 

§ 247. The passive verbs dicor, vocor, nominor, appellor, 
nuncupor, scribor, ducor, haheor, judicor^ existimor, numeror, 
putoTj inteUigor, agnoscor, reperior, invenior, reddor, creor, 
deligoTy designor, declaror^ renuntior^ and some others, are 
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accompanied by a noun as a predicate, which must, accord- 
ingly, Uke the subject, be in the nominative case— as J\rttjn« 
reS creatus eat; Aristidet habitus est justisHmus; Sulla dtc- 
tatar dictus est. Compare § 238. 

% 248 The accusative denotes the object of transitive verbs 
—that is, the person or thing affected by the action expressed 
by a transitive verb in its active form. The object of a trans- 
itive verb in the active voice is therefore always expressed 
by the accusative—as pater amat filium; Caesar vicit Pom- 
peium; frater emit librum. 

Every sentence containing a transitive verb and an object 
(accusative) may be changed into the passive form by chang- 
ing the accusative into the nominative (the object into the 
subject), and changing the nominative into the ablative with 
the preposition a or ab before it— as Pompeius a Caesare vtctus 
e^t; JUius a patre amatur; liber emitur afratre. The prqwsi- 
tion a or ab in such cases denotes the quarter from which the 
action proceeds. 

Note 1. We have here used the teim tranritive verb in the eommoQ 
acceptation of verbs with an active form, and having their object in 
the accusative. It must, however, be observed, that there are many 
transitive verbs which do not govern the accusative, but the dative or 
ablative— as obedio and obtempero, I obey ; egeo, I want ; and many 
deponents also are transitive in meaning, but govern either the dative, 
as aduloTf or the ablative, as utor. Transitives which have their ob- 
ject in any other case than the accusative, cannot be changed into the 
passive in the manner above described, but the case governed by the 
verb in the active remains the same in the passive, which is of an im- 
personal nature — as ego Ugihus obiempero ; passive, legibu8 a me oftempera- 
tur. Deponents of course cannot be changed into the passive at aU. 
It must further be observed that some verbs in Latin are transitive 

that is, have their object in the accusative — while in English they 

govern a different case, or are followed by a preposition ; and other 
verbs are transitive in English without their Latin correspondents being 
the same — as persuadere alicui, to persuade a person ; parare beUum, 
to prepare (one's self) for war ; effugere periculum, to escape from the 
danger; excusare morbuniy to bring forward illness as an excuse. 

2. The Latin passive in many verbs sui)plies the place of the Greek 
middle voice, and has a reflective meaning — as /uuor, I am deceived, 
or deceive myself; lavor, 1 am washed, or wash myself; moveor^ I am 
moved, or move myself; cruciory I am tormented, or torment myself. 
Others have this reflective meaning even in the active voice — as verto^ 
I turn "»yff«; »WMfo, 1 change myself; remiUo, I give way (or send 
myself back), me being understood in each case. Compare § 125, note 
2, and § 12o, *^ « » 

I 349. As to whether a verb is transitive depends entirely 
upon Its meaning, so that the same verb may in one sense he 
transiuve, while m another it is intransitive— as cansulo 
altquem, i consult a person ; consulo alicui, 1 give a person 
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advice, or take care of a person ; animadverto aliquidy I observe 
a thing ; animadverto in aiiqvLem, I punish a person ; ardeo, I 
bum; ardeo aliquid or aliqiiem, I love a thing or a person 
ardently. 

Noie 1. In this manner a great many verbs, which are properly in- 
transitives, may acquire a transitive meaning, and govern the accusa- 
tive. This is especially the case in poetry; but the following are 
common even in prose: — ddeo and wgeo aliquid, I grieve at, and 
I mourn over a thing; horreo aliquid, I am horrified at a thing; miror 
aUquid, I wonder at a thing ; oueror aliquid, I complain of a thing; so 
also ffemo, ktcrimo, lamentor, fleo, ploro, rideo ; maneo (I await) ; crepo 
(«m in the habit of talking of) ; depereo (I love desperately) ; navigo mare 
(I sail on the sea); salto aliquem (I represent a person in dancing). 
Peculiarities of this kind must be learned by observation. 

2. The verbs olere and redolere, * to smell of a thing,' and sapere and 
resipere, * to taste of a thing,' are likewise used in Latin as transitives, 
with an accusative of the thing of which anything smells or tastes 
— as olere vinum, to smell of wine. In like manner we find such 
expressions — as sitire sangvinem, to be bloodthirsty, or have a thirst of 
blood; vox hominem soncU, the voice sounds like that of a man; anhdat 
aceba, he is panting for a crime. Poets take very great liberties with 
intransitive verbs, and even form passives of them; but their example 
should not be followed in prose — ^as gentes triumpJuUae, instead otgentes 
de quibus triumphatum est. 

3. Many verbs, which are otherwise intransitive, and never govern 
the accusative, are sometimes accompanied by the accusative of a sub- 
stantive of the same root, or at least of the same or a similar meaning: 
in this case, however, the substantive in the accusative is commonly 
qualified by an adjective, and in reality supplies the place of an adverb 
— as ffitam tuiiorem vivere, * to lead a safer life,' is the same as tutius 
vivere ; justam sertntutem servire — ^that is, ju^e servire — * to be a regular 
slave;' Aaeo pugna pugnata est, * this battle has been fought ;' so also 
gaudium gaudere, risum ridere, ludum ludere, preces precari, and others. 

4. Lastly, many intransitive verbs are accompanied by a neuter pro- 
noun in the accusative, denoting the thing in reference to which an 
action is performed or a feeling is manifested — as illud tihi assentior, 
I agree with you in reference to that thing; omnes unum student, all are 
anxious in reference to one thing; non idem glorior, I do not boast in 
reference (or of) the same thing; hocgaudeo, I rejoice at this; utrumque 
laeior, I am delighted with both things. Compare § 253, 3, note. 

§ 250. Many intransitive verbs denoting motion may, by 
being compounded with prepositions, and by thus being 
modified in their meaning, become transitive, and accordingly 
govern the accusative. The prepositions chiefly used in form- 
ing such compounds are circuniy per, praeter, trans, super, 
stAter, ad, cum, and in — as circumeo, circumvenio, circumve' 
hor, percurro, pervagar, praetereo, praetergredior, praetervehor, 
transeo, traneilio, supergredior, subterfugio, subterlabor, adeo, 
aoffredtor^ adortor^ convenio, ineo^ and others; e.g., ewercitua 
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flumen tranHitf tbe anny crossed the river ; locum periculosum 
praetervehoTf I ride by a dangerous place. 

Note ]. The same is the ease with some verbs compounded with the 
pKpositions prae and 06 — as prcu^edo, praearedwr, praefiuoj praevenio 
(praeeurro is joined with the dative as well as with the accasative); 
(Aeo (as mortem, neaotium, regionem), obambulo^ obe^Uo^ oberro, m the 
sense of I walk, ri<le, wander through, or over a thing; but they govem 
the dative when 06 signifies * in front of,' or ' towards' — as obequikure 
^MTtit, to ride towuds the gates. Subire, ' to go under,' or ' to approach,* 
IS commonly construed with the accusative — as muros subire ; but also 
with the dative or the preposition ad — as svbire ad muros, or stiOre 
muris. In the sense * it occurs to me,^ mihi subii, it always takes the 
dative. Superoenio (I come upon, I am added to) is construed with 
the dative — as pugnae supercentt, he came upon the battle; that is, he 
came whUe the battle was going on, or during the battle. 

2. Sometimes the preposition with which such a verb is compounded 
is repeated before the accusative — adire ad aUquem^ to go to a person; 
acceaere ad arma, to go to arms. Verbs compounded with ad, and 
retaining their pnmitive meaning, are rarely found with the accusative 
alone except in poetry. Most verbs compounded with 06, however, 
govern the dative. 

3. Some intransitive verbs denoting rest in a place, as Jacere, stare, 
and sedere, may acquire a transitive meaning by being compounded 
with prepositions, especially with circum — as insidere locum, to occupy a 
place; insistere viam or tier, to enter upon a journey; mul^ mepericula 
drcumstant, many dangers surround me; sUva iotum campum drcuntfoeet, 
a forest surrounds the whole plain; escerdtus urbem obsidety the army 
besieges the town. 

4. The verbs exoedo and egredior, in the sense of *■ transgress,* govern 
the accusative; but when they denote * to go* or * come out of,' they, like 
other compounds with ex, generally repeat the preposition e or ex — as 
fines exoessit, he transgressed the boundaries; but ex urbe egreditur, he 
goes out of the city. JSxoello, however, is construed with the dative or 
the preposition inter — as ceteris excdlit, or inter ceteros exceUit, 

5. The verbs compounded with ante, antevenio, and antegredior (I go, 
or step before) are construed with the accusative; but those denoting 
to * excel* or * surpass* are more often found with the dative than with 
the accusative — such as antecedo, anteeo, anteoello, and praesto. For 
exceUo, see note 4. 

§ 251. Transitive verbs, compounded with the preposition 
^ron*— as traducOf trajicio, transporto — have two accusatives, 
one of the object, and the other dependent upon the preposition, 
which is, in fact, sometimes repeated before it — as Hannibal 
copias Jberum traduocit (where Iberum is g-ovemed by trans); 
militesjlumen transportat; copias trans Bhenum trajecit. 

Note. Sometimes, though very rarely, we find the ablative instead 
of the accusative governed by the preposition — as exerdtum Pado ira- 
jicere; but here the ablative denotes either the place where the action 
took place, or the means by which it was accomplished. 

The verb adigo is sometimes construed like those eompounded vnth 
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trans — as adiffere milites ju^randum^ or ad jt^/urandum, or jurejurandOf 
to put the soldiers to their oath. 

§ 252. The impersonal verbs piget (I am vexed), pudet (I am 
ashamed), poenitet (I repent), taedet (I am disgusted), and 
miseret (I pity), govern, an accusative of the person in whom 
these feelings exist, and the genitive of the thing which causes 
them — as pudet me facti, I am ashamed of the deed ; miseret 
nos hominis, we pity the man ; piget puerum negligentiae, the 
boy is vexed at his carelessness. 

Decet (it is becoming) and its compounds dedecet, condecet, 
and indecet, likewise govern the accusative of the person to 
whom anylJiing is or is not becoming. So also latet, it is 
concealed from, or unknown to. 

Note. Some of the five first of these impersonals also have an imper- 
sonal passive— as periaesum est, puditum est, which are construed in the 
same manner as the active forms. Veriium est is used by Cicero in the 
same manner — ^as hos non est verituntf they were not afraid. 

Deoet and latet are sometimes found with the dative, the former 
especially in the early writers. 

When the thing causing the feeling expressed by these impersonal 
verbs is expressed by a verb, it is always in the infinitive — as pudet me 
conJUeri ; taedet me enumerare, 

§ 263. Many transitive verbs, conveying only an incom- 
plete idea, govern, besides the accusative of the object, another 
which stands to the object in the relation of a predicate or 
apposition, and completes the idea contained in the verb. 
Verbs of this kind are those of naming, making, creating, 
electing, having, showing, and the like — as dico, voco, appellOy 
nomino, nuncupoj scribo and inscribOf duco, kabeoy judico, exia-^ 
timOy numerOy puto, arbitror, intdligOj agnoscOf reperiOy re- 
nuntio, invenio, faciOy reddOy instituo, constituo^ creOy deligo, 
de8igv4)y declaro (me), praebeo {me)f praesto, and others. These 
same verbs, when in the passive, are accompanied by two 
nominatives, one bein^ the subject, and the other the predi- 
cate or apposition to it. See § 238. e.g., JRomulus urbem 
Homam vocavit; avaritia homines coecos reddit; populus 
Numam regem creavit; Socrates se incolam et civem totius 
mundi arbitrabatur ; Appius Claudius libertinorum filios sena- 
tores legit; Tiberius Druso Seianum dedit adjutorem; rex se 
dementem praebebit; praesta te virum; senatus Antonium 
hastem judicavit ; Cicero librum aliquem Catonem inscripsit. 

Note. In the case of the verb habeo, the object is in English often 
expressed by the preposition *in* — as hunc egreaium ducem habemuSf in 
him we have an excellent leader. The verbs hcSbere, putarcy and ducere, 
are sometimes followed by pro, with the ablative instead of the accu- 
sative of the predicate— as habere aUtpiem pro hosie, to consider a person 
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M an enemy, or in the light of an enemy; id pro nikUo puto, I consider 
this as nothing. The same meaning is sometimes conveyed by such 
expressions as aliauem in hottium numero habere, to consider a person as 
an enemy; parentts loco (in loco) aliquem habere, or ducere, to look upon 
a person as a parent. 

I 254. Some transitive verbs, which have the name of a 
person for their object, govern a second accusative of the 
thing which may be regarded as a second object. Such 
verbs are — 

1. doceo and edoceo, I teach ; dedoceo, I cause to unlearn ; celo, 
I conceal or keep in ignorance of; e.g., docere pueUam 
litteraSf to teach a girl the letters ; Catilina juventutem mala 
fadnora edocdxU, Catiline taught the young evil deeds ; non 
ceiavi te sermonem hominum, I did not conceal from you 
what people say. Sometimes, however, the pre[)osition de 
with the ablative is used instead of the accusative of the 
thing — docere aliquem de aliqua re, to inform a person of a 
thing; matrem celabat de veneno, he kept his mother in 
ignorance regarding the poison. 

Note. When verbs of this kind are changed into the passive, the 
accusative of the first or personal object as usual becomes the subject, 
but the accusative of the thing may remain unchanged — as legumes 
mUitiam edodae sunt ; but it is more common, especially with odor, to 
use the preposition de with the ablative, except when the thing is 
expressed by the neuter of a pronoun — hoc nos celati sumus, this has 
been concealed from us. When the thin^ taught is expressed by a 
verb, the infinitive is used — as doceo te Latine loqui, or KrUfere, I teach 
you to speak or write Latin. The participle doctus is found also with 
the ablative alone, as doctue Uteris Groem, learned in Ghreek literature. 

2. The verbs posco^ reposco, smd flagito (I demand), oro (T pray), 
rogo (I ask), interrogo and percontor (I ask or question); 
^* &•} pacem te poscimus, we demand peace of you ; Ctiesar 
frumentum Aeduos flagitabat, Caesar demanded com of the 
Aedui; tribunus me sententiam rogavit, the tribune asked 
me my opinion. With these verbs the accusative of the 
thing remains unchanged when the verb is made pas- 
sive — as interrogatus sum sententiam^ I was asked for my 
opinion. 

Note. The accusative of the thing with these verbs is most common 
when it is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun or an selective — as id 
te oro ; quod me rogas ; nihil aliud te oro atque obsecro. The verbs poson 



struction of the verbs peto (ask), quaero (ask), and posttdo (demand). 

3. The verbs moneo, admoneo^ and hortor (I admonish), and 
cogo (I compel), when the thing is expressed by the neuter 
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of a pronoun or adjective — ^as te id unum moneo, this one 
thing I give you as my advice ; pauca milites hortatus est, 
he gave the soldiers a few words of admonitionv The accu- 
sative of the thing with these verbs also remains unchanged 
when the verb becomes passive — as multa monemur, many 
admonitions are eiven to us ; si consules ali^uid cogi pos^ 
9unt, if the consuls can be compelled to anything. 

Note, There are a great many intransitive yerbs, Tvliich may be 
accompanied by a neuter pronoun in the accusatiye, denoting not the 
object, but the thing in reference to which, or in regard to which the 
action expressed by the verb is performed. Such verbs are laetoTy 
fflorior, irascor, succenseOj ossenftor, dubiio, stitdeo, and many others — as 
tllud glorioTi I boast in regard to that, or of that; vtrumqtie laetor, 1 
rejoice at both things; id dtdnto, I am in doubt regarding this thing; 
siquid te offendiy if I have offended you in anything; hence also the 
passive siquid offemum est, if offence has been given in anything. If 
with these verbs the thing in reference to which the action takes place 
is expressed by a substantive, it is either put in the ablative or takes 
8ome preposition — as giorior hoc victoria, 1 rejoice at this victory. 
Compare § 249, note 4. 

§ 255. The following prepositions always govern the accu- 
sative : — ad, adversus or adversum, ante, apvd, circa or circum, 
circiter, cis or citra, contra, erga, extra, infra, inter, intra, 
juwta, ob, penes, per, pone, post, praeter, propter, secundum, 
supra, trans, ultra, versus. Compare § 194. 

Nbfe 1. The words prtdie and postridie, in connection with the days of 
the months, are like prepositions followed by the accusative — as pridie 
CalendaSf postridie Nonas, pridie Idus, which depends upon the preposi- 
tion ante understood. 

2. From prope are derived the adverbs propius and proxime, which 
are, like prope, commonly construed with the accusative, and rarely 
with the dative ; even the adjectives propior and prommus are some- 
times found with the accusative, though they are more common with 
the dative. 

Praeter, in the sense of ' except,* is sometimes used as a mere adverb 
governing no case at all — as ceteris licebat ah armis discedere praeter 
rerum capitalium damnatts, the rest were allowed to depart except those 
found guilty of capital offences. 

Ante and post, when they are real prepositions, are put before the 
case they govern ; but they are also used as adverbs, and then they are 
put after their case, which becomes the ablative instead of the accusa- 
tive — as ante multos annos, before many years; but mtdtis annis ante, 
many years before; post tres dies, after three days; but irilnts didms 
post, three days after. Compare § 194, note 2. 

The following four, which sometimes govern the accusative 
and sometimes the ablative, deserve more special attention : — 

1. In governs the accusative when it answers to the English 
'into;' that is, when it denotes motion towards the inte- 
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rior of anything — as in urbem ire, in OalUam prqfieisci, in 
civitatem recipere, in mare ftrofieere. Also, in a secondary 
sense, when it denotes activity directed towards something, 
or in general the tendency or direction towards something 
— as scamnum habet sex pedes in longitudinem ; oratio in 
Catilinam (a speech directed against Catiline); amor in 
patriam (love airected towards one's country); consistere 
in orbem (to stand together so as to form a circle) ; muUa 
dixit in earn sententiam (he said much in the direction of 
this opinion — that is, he said much to the same effect); 
commeatus in tres annos (provisions for three years) ; ind^ 
(from day to day — that is, daily). 
In governs the ablative when it denotes being in a place, 
answering to the English ' in ' — as in urhe esse^ in horto 
ambulariy in flumine navigare^ in eampo currere; and also 
in all aerivative meanings, where no motion towards 
anything is expressed — as tn morbo, in or during the 
disease; tn hoe homine, in this man, or in the case of 
this man. 

NoU 1. /n joined to the name of a person must often be rendered in 
English by * in the ease of — as hoc Jucen m eo oomsuerunty they were 
accustomed to do this in the case of that man; hoe did m servo m% 
potest J this cannot be said in the case of a slave. 

There are a few cases in which tn is joined with the accusative, 
although no motion is expressed — as habere in potestatem (for potestaU); 
in amtcitiam dtcionemgue popuU Romomi esse; but these are mere irre- 
gularities of speech. The verbs pono, loco^ ooUooOy datuo, constituo, on 
the other hand, although they denote motion, are yet regularly con- 
strued with in and the ablative — as Epicurus ponit summum bomtm in 
voluptaie. The compounds impono^ reponOy and esepono^ howev», are 
sometimes found with in and the accusative. 

2. After some verbs compounded with tn, this prepoeition may he 
repeated either with the accusative or the ablative — as inddere aliquid 
in tabulanif or tn tabula^ to inscribe a thing on a table. SDmetimes they 
are joined with the dative — as nomen inscribere scum, to inscribe the 
name on the rocks. In some cases there is a slight difference of 
meaning — as furem tn carc&rem indudit (he takes the thief to the 
prison and locks him up there) ; furem in carcere indudit (he locks the 
thief up in the prison); and furem carcere indudit (he locks up the 
thief by means of a prison). 

2. Sub governs the accusative when it denotes motion towards 
under a thing — as venire sub oculos; sub scalas se conjicere. 
It also governs the accusative when it refers to time, and 
signifies 'about' — as sub idem tempus, about the same time; 
sub noctem, towards night ; sub Hannibaiis adventutn, about 
the time of Hannibal's arrival. 

It governs the ablative when it denotes being under anything 
— as sub muroy sub oculis; sometimes, though veiy rarely, 
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it is constraed with the ablative, when it denotes time — as 
sub ipsa profectione, about the very time of departure. 

8. Super is joined in good prose with the ablative only when 
it denotes 'about' or 'concerning' — as super hac re ad te 
scribamj I shall write to you about this matter. In all 
other cases it s'overns the accusative, though poets some- 
times use it witn the ablative — as super foco^ over or on the 
hearth. 

4. Suhter is generally construed with the accusative, and 
rarely with the ablative, except in poetry. 

§ 256. Verbs, adjectives, and adverbs, denoting extent of 
time or space, govern the accusative of the noun describing 
the extent. Adjectives of this kind are longus, latuSf altus, 
crassus; e.g., hasta sew pedes longaf a lance six feet long; 
fossa decern pedes alta, a ditch ten feet deep ; fines Helvetiorum 
patebant in longitudinem ducenta quadraginta miUia passuum ; 
laborare dies noctesque; Troja decern annos oppugnata est; 
tres annos mecum habitavit. 

Note I. Instead of the aooasative denoting extent or dnration of 
time, we sometimes, especially in later writers, find the ablative — as 
Panaetius viant iriginta atmisj instead of annos. Sometimes the accu- 
satiye is accompanied bj the preposition per — as per ires annos mecum. 
habitaoit; but this preposition suggests that the writer or speaker 
regards the extent of time as a long one. 

2. When the distance between two places is indicated, the measure 
of the distance may be expressed either by the accusative or the abla- 
tive, though the former is preferable— as ahest tridm iter, it is three 
days' journey distant; or abest tridui itinere; castra locat mille passus ah 
hoste; maffnttm spaiium abesse (to be at a great distance), ovmagno spatio 
abesse. Sometimes, however, the distance is indicated by the words 
spaiium or intervallumf which are always put in the ablative — as quin- 
decim milium spatio castra ab Tarento posuit, he pitched his camp at a 
distance of fifteen miles from Tarentum. When the place from which 
the distance ia calculated is not mentioned, the preposition a or ab is 
sometimes put before the words describing the distance ; as in Caesar 
— a miUibtts passuum duchus castra posuerunt, they pitched their camp 
at a distance of two thousand paces. 

3. In like manner the participle natus, in the sense of * old,* is joined 
with the accusative of the number of years which a person has lived — 
as viffinti annos natus est, he is twenty years old ; sex annos natus, six 
years old. 

§ 257. Names of towns and small islands are put in the accu- 
sative without any preposition to express motion towards them, 
in answer to the question whither ? — as Romam profectus est, 
he has gone to Rome; legatos Athenas misity he sent ambassa- 
dors to Athens ; Corinthum dbiit, he went away to Corinth ; 
'Delum navigavit, he has sailed to Delos. 
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JVote 1. The prepotition ad, with nsmefl of towni, always signifies 
* near* or * in tKe neighbourhood of,* and is equivalent to apud — as ad 
Capuam pro/ediu est, he has gone to the neighbourhood of Capua; haee 
ad Geronium gegta trntt^ these things were done near G^eronium. Ad'n 
ftirther used when the distance between two places is stated — as omst* 
ora a SaUSmt ad Orieum. 

2. When the substantive urhs or oppidum is put before the name of a 
town, motion to it is expressed bj the preposition t'li — as oomaul pervenit 
in oppidum Cirtam, the consul arrived in the town of Cirta. When urbs 
or oppidum^ accompanied by an adiective,i8 added as apposition to the 
name of a town, the apposition likewise usually takes the preposition 
in — as Demarattu se contulU Tarqumiotj in urbem Etruriaefloreniisrimam. 

3. Motion to large islands and countries is generally expressed by 
t» with the aocusanve, but sometimes the preposition is omitted, and 
poets, in particular, are very free in their use of the accusative alone 
to express motion or direction towards a place; hence we find Qfprum 
venUf as well as in Cyprum venit; Italiam venit; Aegyptum ftrofectut est; 
verba non pervenientia aures (for ad aures); Dido et diue Trc^anus spdun- 
eam eandem (for in apduruxtm eandem) deveniunt. 

4. The words domuM (house) and rus (country) are always put in 
the accusative without a preposition to express the place whither? — 
as domum rmertoTf I return home; domo's redierunt, they returned home 
— ^that is, each to his own house; rua ire, to go into the country. The 
same construction remains when domus is joined by a possessive jno- 
noun or a genitive — as domum meam veniiy he came to my house; domum 
Pompeii venisH, thou earnest to the house of Pompey ; so also domtan 
alienam, to another man's house; domum regiam^ to a royal house; but 
when domu8 is accompanied by an adjective, it is more common to add 
the preposition in. The accusative domum is retained also with verbal 
substantives denoting motion towards — as reditio domum, the return 
home; reditus Romam, the return to Rome. 

§ 268. In exclamations of wonder or grief at the state or 
condition of a person or a thing, the name of the person or 
thing is put in the accusative either with or without an inter- 
jection — as heu me miserum! or me miserum! — Oh, I, wretched 
man ! 0, fallacem haminum spem ! — Oh, the deceitful hope of 
men ! Hanc audaciam ! — Oh, this audacity 1 

Noie 1. The accusative in these and similar expressions may be 
explained by supplying some suitable verb, such as ' behold * or * look 
ftt,^ aspice or aspicite, 

2. In connection with inteijections the vocative also may be used — 
as O magna vis veritatis ! O fortunate adoUsoens ! Pro, dii immortales ! 
Pro, sonde Jupiter! The inteijections hei and vae are usually Joined 
with the dative — as hei mihi! vae misero mild! En and ecoe, which 
direct attention to something present,, are usually construed with the 
nominative — as ecoe tuae literae ! lo (behold) your letter ! En ^o ! here 
I am ! They are rarely found with the accusative, as in the expies> 
sion ecoe me ! and in the contracted forms eccum for ecoe ewm, ecoos for 
ecce eos, eccUlum for ecce iUum, ecciUam for ecoe illam, and eodstam iai 
ecoe istam^ Ck>mpare § 115, note 4. 
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§ 259. We have already remarked several cases in which 
poets are more free in the use of the accusative than prose 
writers, though the latter sometimes also make use of similar 
expi*essions« The following cases deserve especial notice : — 

1. The participle perfect passive (like the Greek perfect passive 
or middle) sometimes aenotes, in a reflective sense, a person 
having done something to himself, and accordingly governs 
an accusative like an active verb—as Dido Sidoniam picto 
chlamydem circumdata limbo (Virg.) — that is, quae siH cir- 
cumdederat ; pueri laevo suspenH hculos tabulamqtie lacerto 
(Hor.) ; Juno nondum antiquum saturata Volorem (Virg.). 
In the same manner the passive of the verbs cingo (I gird), 
accingo, induo (I clothe), earuo (I undress or put off), induco 
(I cover), sometimes has a reflective meaning, and is joined 
with an accusative — as galeam induitur, he puts on (himself) 
a helmet ; Priamus ferrum cingitur, Priam is girded (girds 
himself) with the sword. Sometimes, however, the passive 
participle retains its genuine passive meaning — as in per 
pedes trajectus lora tumentes, a person through whose feet 
thongs were drawn ; victima inducta cornibus aurum, a vic- 
tim whose horns are (have been covered) covered with gold. 

Note. In prose it is usual to say induo vestem, I put on a gar^ 
ment; and induo aliqpem vests, I dress some one with a garment. 
On the analogy of what was said above, we also find censeri 
wuMgnum agri modum, to enter a large amount of land in the census 
lists ; moveri C^dopOj to dance the Cyclops, or imitate the Cyclops in 
dancing. 

2. The accusative is often used with passive and intransitive 
verbs, to denote the part to which the attribute contained in 
the verb is limited. Such an accusative may fitly be termed 
an accusative of reference or limitation — as os humerosque 
deo similiSf resembling a god in regard to his face and shoul- 
ders — the resemblance being here limited to the face and 
shoulders ; qui genus estis f who are you in regard to your 
descent? coptto Phrygio velamur amictUy we are covered, 
as far as our heads are concerned ; ictus adversum femur, 
struck in front of the thigh ; saucius pedeSf wounded in his 
feet. 

iVbfe 1. "With the exception of the words denoting 'wounded,' which 
generally are accompanied by an accusative expressing the part which 
is wounded, it is more common in prose to use the ablative — as ore 
humeroque similis deo, resembling a god in face and shoulders. The 
accusative is, in fact, an imitation of the Greek language, in which it 
is of very common occurrence. 

2. There are some instances in which even in prose sucH an aocusa* 
tive, in the sense of an adverb, is quite common — as in the expressions 
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magmun at maxitnafn partem (for magna or maasima parte), ' in a gre&t 
meMure,* or ' for the most part;' vioem meam, tuanij tuanif &c. in my, 
thy, hiB place, &c.; e.g., tuam vieem saepe doleo, I am often grieved for 
you. So also oeterum and t^era, * in other respects,^ or ' as for the 
rest* 

§ 260. There are certain expressions in which the accu- 
sative, especially of neuter pronouns, stands for the genitive 
or ablative — as id temporU, at that moment of time, for eo 
tempore; id or iilud aetatis for ejus or illius aetatiSy of that 
age — as homo id aetatis; id or hoc genus for ^us or hujut 
generisy of that kind — as id genus alia, other things of tiiis 
kind. 

Note, We may here also notice the aecosative in elliptical expres- 
sions, in which it must be explained by supplying some verb— as 
quo miMJortunam, si rum ooneeditur uti 7 what am I to do with my for- 
tune, if I am not allowed to use it ? where /ortunam may be explained 
by supplying habeam ; unde mihi lapidem (aumam)? whence shidl I get 
the stone ? 


CHAPTER XLIII. 

USE OF THE DATIVE CASE. 

§ 261 . The dative generally expresses the person or thing 
for which, or in regard to which, something is or is done, and 
may therefore be termed the remoter object. The English 
language usually expresses this relation by the prepositions 
' Uy or ' for' — as Solon leges Atheniensibu^ scripsit, Solon wrote 
laws for the Athenians ; non schoiae sed vitae discimusy we 
learn not for the school, but for life ; orabo nato filiam, I shall 
ask his daughter for my son ; domus pulchra daminis aedifi- 
catuTj non muribus, a beautiful house is built for its owners, 
not for mice. 

Note 1. When the English preposition *for' signifies * instead o^ or 
*in defence of,' the relation is never expressed by the dative, but 
always by pro with the ablative — as pro mt loeutus est, he has spoken 
for ^instead of) me, or on my behalf, in my defence; pro pcttria mori, 
to die for (in the defence of) one's country. 

2. The dative is generally connected with the predicate of a clause, 

but it may also belong to an entire clause, and take the place of 

the genitive or some preposition with another case — as is Jims 

populationibus fitit, where poptdationSnts depends on the clause is ^fims 

fvitf and where, instead of the dative, populationum might be uaed. 
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which genitive would then depend upon Jinis; Quis ime rei testis estl 
who is witness to this affair? where the genitive hujus rei would be 
dependent upon testis; Aduatici locum sibi domicilio delefferwUf vrhete 
the dative aomicUio is dependent upon the clause locum deleperunt. 
Poets take greater license in the use of the dative — as in Yirgil, Dis- 
simulant, quae sit rdms causa novandis, where in prose we should say 
eausa rerwn novaatdarum; and in Tacitus, longo hello materia^ *fuel 
lor a long war,* where the common expression would be Umgi belli 
materia, 

§ 262. The dative accordingly is used with transitive verbs, 
when, besides their object, a person or thing is mentioned to 
which or for which the action is performed — as exerdtum 
collegae tradidit, he surrendered the army to his colleague; 
viam tibi monstro, I show you the way; pater librum mihi 
deditf the father has given me a book; solus mUitum duct 
mandata est, the wellbeing of the soldiers was intrusted to 
their leader. 

Note 1. In a great many oases the transitive verb and its object 
together constitute, as it were, only one idea, and express that some- 
thing is done to or io reference to some one or something. Such 
expressions are always joined with the dative — as Jinem bello tmponere, 
v/hereftnem immmere is only a paraphrase for finire ; praeoludere adiium 
hosti, where likewise praedudere aditum must be taken together as 
expressing only one idea ; morem gerere alicui ; nullus locus poenitentiae 
relictus est. It, however, the person or thing to which, or in reference 
to which, anything is done, is regarded as connected with the object 
rather than with the verb and the object ooi\jointly, the geni- 
tive must be used — as Jbtem/adam dicendi, I shall finish, or leave off 
speakmg. 

2. Some phrases of this kind admit of a different mode of expression 
with a difference in meaning — as dare puero Utteras, to give a letter to 
the boy, that he may forward it ; dare litteras ad pueruTOy to write a 
letter to the boy, or to give some one a letter to be delivered to the 
boy; mittere alicui librum, to send a book to some one, that he may 
have it and use it; but mittere librum ad aliquem, *to send a book to 
some one,* without its being implied that it is for his use; scribere 
alicui, to communicate something to a person by letter; scribere ad 
aliquemf to address a letter to some one; dioere populo, to tell to the 
people; dicere ad populum, to speak before the people. There are a 
great many other mstances of the same kind, but these are sufiicient 
to show the principle. 

§ 263. Many transitive verbs compounded with the prepo- 
sitions adf antey circum, cum, eoe, in, inter, ob, post, prae, and 
sub, have, besides their real object, some other noun, the rela- 
tion to which is indicated b^ the prepositions; and this 
other noun is put in the dative botn with the active and 
passive of such compound verbs — as haec res mihi magnum 
commodum affert, this affair gives me a great advantage; 
milites consult circumfundebantury the soldiers were crowding 
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around the consul; cireumdare moenia urbij to put walls 
around the city, or surround the city with walls; magnum 
tnihi imposuit negotiumy he has imposed upon me a serious 
husiness ; «e alteriug potestati whjicere^ to submit to another 
man's power. 

If, however, by such compound verbs, the idea of place con- 
tained in the prepositions is to be expressed more emphatically 
than the mere action contained in the verb, the preposition 
with its proper case must be repeated— as signa inferre in 
hosteg, to carry the standards ag'ainst the enemy ; eripere ait* 
quern e periculo, to rescue a person from (or out of) danger; 
inscribere in tabula^ to write upon a tablet. 

Note 1. This rule ii not always strictlj observed, for some verbs, 
compounded with ocf, especially addo, adjicio, adjungo^ are found more 
frequently with the preposition repeated than with the dative, although 
the idea of place is not to be set forth with any degree Qf prominence 
— as applico me ad philosophiamf ad virtuiem, I apply myself to philo- 
sophy, to virtue; but aid{jungo mihi amicum, I gain a friend for rayselC. 
Subndo and tuljjungo admit of both constructions — as stdgido aUqmd 
oculit, and sub oculos. 

2. Verbs compounded with cum (con) repeat the preposition in most 
oases, but the dative also occurs — as eomparare Graeeos cum Romania ; 
parva oomponere magnie; but after eommnmeare the preposition is 
always repeated. The verbs socio, jungo, and conHnuo, also are some- 
times joined with the dative, their meaning being similar to that of 
verbs compounded with cttm — as sapieniia juncta ehqueatiae ; oontinuo 
laborem diumum noetumo, 

3. In the later times of the Latin language it became more and 
more customary not to repeat the preposition, but to use the 
dative. 

4. The verbs adspergo and circumdo admit of a different construction 
from that pointed out above; for instead of fw)enia urbi cireumdare, we 
may also say urbem cireumdare moenxbus (ablative, ' with walls'), and 
adspergere cUicui maculam, or adspergere aliquem macula (ablative, * with 
a stain'). Compare below, § 290. 

§ 264. The dative is joined with many intransitive verbs, 
such as those which denote benefiting*, pleasing, injuring, and 
others. The principal verbs of this kind are— ^o«um, obsum, 
noceOf incommodoy eofpedit, conducit ; adversor^ dbtrecto^ officio, 
cede, suffragor, refragor, intercedo, gratificor ; faveo, gtudeOf 
ignoscOy indulgeo, invideo, insidioT ; aujHlioTy opitulor, patro' 
ctnor, consuhf prospicio, medeor, parco; placeOj displiceo; 
impero, obedio, obsequor, obtempero, pareo, serviOy famulor; 
assentior, adulor, blandior, irascor, succenseo, convicioTy male- 
dicOf minor; suadeo, persuadeo; credo, fido, confido, diffido; 
desum, nilbo, propinquo, appropinquo, supplico, videor (seem or 
appear)/ acddit, contingit, evenit ; libet, licet; obviam eo, 
praeato sum, dicto audiens sum. 
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Note 1. Many of these verbs are in fact transitiyes, which have their 
object in the dative (^ase, for which reason they have only an imper- 
Honal passive — as miM invidetur^ I am envied; nemini parcitur, no one is 
spared; hgihus parendum est, laws must be obeyed. Such verbs require 
particular attention on the part of the learner, because in many cases 
their English equivalents are real transitives governing the objective 
case or accusative. Sometimes an accusative of the object is added, 
even in Latin, to the dative — ^as credo tibi hanc rem ; imperavit provinciae 
tributum^ or rnUites ; hoc miii perstiadet ; mthi minatus est mortem ; invideo 
alicui aliquam rem ; and the: like. 

2. Some verbs of this kind are sometimes construed with the dative 
and sometimes with the accusative, according to their meaning — as 
oonsulo cdicuit I zive advice to some one, or take care of some one; but 
consulo aliquemjl ask a person for advice, or consult him; mettto and 
timeo (dvquem, I dread or fear a person; but tim£o and metuo cUicui, I am 
in fear for some one, lest any harm should be done to him; caveo 
aliquem, I am on my guard against a person, but caveo alicui, I am 
cautious for, or on behalf of, a person ; prospicio and provideo aUguid, I 
foresee a thing, but with the dative, * ^provide for;' moderor, with the 
accusative, ' I arrange, regulate,' with the dative, * I moderate;' tempero, 
with the accusative, * I arrange ' or * mix/ but with the dative, ' I mode- 
rate.' 

3. Others, again, are joined with the dative or aoousative without 
any perceptible difference df meaning — as adiUor (mostly with the 
accusative), aemUlor (nearly always with the accusative), comitor, 
desperOf and praestolor, 

4. It sometimes, though rarely, happens that a substantive derived 
iWmi a verb governing the dative is itself joined with that case — as 
obtemperatio Mgibus, obedience to the laws; insidiae consitli, snares laid 
for the consuL 

^ 265. Intransitive verbs compounded with the prepositions 
adf ant€y cum, in, inter, ob, post, prae, (re), sub, and super, 
follow the same rule as the compound transitives mentioned 
in § 263 ; e. g., adesse amicis, to succour one's friends ; ante", 
cellere omnibus, to surpass all ; indormire causae, to fall asleep 
over a thing ; occurrere hostibus, to rush against the enemy ; 
praeesse equiiibus, to command the cavalry; interesse proelio, 
to take part in a battle ; resistitur audaciae hostium, resistance 
is made against the audacity of the enemy; egentibus sub- 
veniendum est, the needy must be assisted. But, oh the other 
hand, navis adhaeret ad scopulum, the boat sticks to the rock ; 
inhaeret sententia in animo, the opinion is fixed in my mind ; 
neveritas inest in vultu, there is severity in his countenance ; 
congressum est cum haste, the attack was made upon the 
enemy. 

Note. Sometimes a different preposition is used from that with 
which the verb is compounded — as wrepii in animum, it comes over my 
mind ; obtiersari ante ocidosy to float before one's eyes. So also incumbo 
in or ad aliguid; acquiesco in aliqua re. In the case of the verbs adJ<tceo, 
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mitlo, and oamiM, we genenlly find the dative, rarely the accusative, 
and never the preposition repeated. 

^ 266. The verb e9se goyems the dative in the sense of * to 
be, or ' to exist for a person's use/ when it must be rendered 
in English by the verb 'to have' — as mihi sunt multi libriy 
I have many books ; homini cum deo Htnilitudo est, man has 
a resemblance to God ; controversia mihi est cum fraJbre^ I 
have a controversy with my brother ; mihi nomen est, I have 
a name, or I am called. 

NotB. In the lant-mentioned instance, when the name is added, it 
may either be put in the nominative, so as to stand in apposition to 
nomen — ^as nomen ipsi erat Romulus — or the name may be a sort of at- 
traction to the dative i]m, and be put in the dative — as nomen ipsi erai 
Homulo, Sometimes the name itself is put in the genitive, as m Eng- 
lish, being governed by nomen — as nomen mgi erat Romulu These 
variations occur not only when esse is the verb to nomen, but also when 
we have such expressions as nomen dare^ nomen manetf nomen inditum 
est, and others. 

§ 267. Adjectives generally govern the dative when it is to 
be expressea that the qualities which they denote exist for 
some person or thing; e.g., pax reipublicae utilis erat, the 
peace was useful to the republic ; res tibi facilis, ceteris diffi- 
cilis, the thing easy for you, difficult for others ; haec res mihi 
et omnibus meis gratissima erat, this thing was most agreeable 
to me and mine. 

But in particular the dative is joined with such adjectives 
as denote a certain relation to something or somebody, as those 
expressing a kindly or unkindly disposition, similarity, proxi- 
mity; e.g., amicus, inimicus, aequus, iniquus, propitius, infen- 
stis, infestus, obnoxius; par, impar, dispar, similis, dissimilis, 
consentaneus, contrarius, aequalis, propintjuus, propior, proxi- 
mus, vicinus, finitimus, conterminu^, ajfints, cognatus; e.g,,hie 
locus urbi propinquus est, this place is near the city ; omnia 
mihi invisa atque infesta erant, all thinpfs were opposed to me 
and hostile ; aii nobis propitii erunt, the gods wul be propi- 
tious to us. 

Note 1. Respecting propior and proanmus with the accusative see 
above, § 254, note 2. Some of these adjectives — as amicus, inimicus, /ami- 
liaris, aequalis, cognaius, propinquus, and others, are often used as sub- 
stantives, and as such govern the genitive; the same is sometimes the 
case even when they are in the superlative — as amiassimus nostrorum 
hominum. 

2. The adjectives similis, dissimiUs, and par, govern the dative when 
an outward resemblance is to be indicated — as cants lupo similis est; but 
when a resemblance in character is to be expressed, they usually govern 
tlie genitive, .^jacis similis, accordingly, is, * similar to ^ax in cha- 
racter and disposition.* Diversus, in the sense of dissimiUs; is found in 
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poetry with the dative, though it is commonly followed by the prepo* 
sition a or aft. Affinis, in the sense of ' partaking^ or * accomplice/ may 
be construed either with the genitive or the dative — as ajffmis huic tur- 
piiudini^ or At^s turpitudinis. The dative occnrs in poetry also with 
the verbs cUscrepo, atjhro, disto, dissitleo, instead of the ablative with 
a or aft. 

3. Adjectives denoting aptness, fitness, or unfitness for anything — 
such as aptus, utilis, hcJmis, tdoneus, accommodcUus — are more frequently 
construea with ad and the accusative than with the dative — as homo 
ad ntUlam rem utilis, aptus, idoneus, a man useful or fit for nothing. 
Superstes (surviving) in early Latinity was joined with the dative, but 
afterwards more commonly with the genitive. 

4. The following adverbs also are usually construed with the dative : 
eonvementeTj conffruenter, constanter, and ooseqtienter; e. g., vivere conve- 
nienter naturae, to live consistently with nature. Poets now and then, 
in imitation of the Greek language, join the pronoun idem (e ahrit) 
with the dative — as idem facit occtdenti, he does the same thing as one 
who kills. 

§ 268. Names of towns and small islands are put in the 
dative, to denote the place where anything is or happens — as 
Romae, at Rome; Gapuae, at Capua; Athenis, at Athens. 
When the name belongs to the second or third declension, it 
takes the termination i — e. g,, Corinthi, at Corinth ; Tarenti, 
at Tarentum; Carthaginij at Carthage; Auamriy at Auxur; 
Lacedaemoniy at Lacedaemon. 

Note 1. That the dative of the second declension in Latin should at 
one time have ended in t cannot be surprising, since the same is the 
case in Greek; and many Latin words continued in the best a^e of 
the language to make their genitive in i — as ulli, nulU, alii, neutn, &c. 
In words of the third declension we sometimes find the termination 
e, whence it is usually said that names of towns of the third declen- 
sion are put in the ablative, to denote the place where ? but the e is 
only a softer form for i — as in here for ^t. The termination t, to 
denote place where (the Sanscrit locative), occurs also in the adverbs 
iftt, itbi, hie (that is, hi-ce), iUie {iUi-ce), 

2. If a name of a town is accompanied by an apposition, the latter 
usoally takes the preposition in with the ablative — as milites AWae 
consHterunt, in urbe of^oortuna, &c. ; but sometimes the ablative is used 
without a preposition — as Corinthi, Aehaiae urbe, at Corinth, a town of 
Acbaia. When the word urbe or oppidum precedes the name of a 
town, the preposition in is always used — as in urbe Roma, in the city 
of Rome; in insula Samo, in the island of Samos; so also in ipsa Alex- 
andria, 

3. The termination t is also used to denote place where in the 
words domi, at home; humi, on the ground; beUi, in war; militiae (for 
miliOai), in war. DonU may be joined by a possessive pronoun or a 

Smitive— as domi suae, in his house; domi Caesaris, in the house of 
aesar; but when any other a<^ective is added, the preposition in 
with the ablative must be used — as m domo celebri, in a celebrated 
house. Instead of humi, poets sometimes use humo or in humo, A 
similar use of this locative case in t occurs in animi, in certain phrases 
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denotintr doobt or fear— m to m^ ammt (alao antmo), yoa tonnent 
yoanelx in your mind; pendemtu a«W» we are doubtful in our minds. 

§ 269. The datives of the persona] pronouns mihi, tibi, iibij 
ana nolnsj are frequently used in expressions of astonishment 
and censure, and in questions, denoting a certain Yivacitr of 
feeling and familiarity for which there is nothing equivalent 
in our language. Ijiis kind of dative, which occurs still 
more frequently in Greek, is called the Ethical Dative; e.g., 
Hie mihi quisquam misericordiam naminati Let any one here 
talk to me of mercy! Quid ait nobis Sannio? What does 
Sannio say? or What does our Sannio say? Quid tibi t»«? 
What do you want ? Quid Hbi volunt haec verba ? What do 
these words mean ? 

§ 270. The dative is used to denote the purpose which any- 
thing serves, or the effect it produces. Tnis is the case espe- 
cially with esse (in the sense of ' to redound to,' or ' to serve 
the purpose of), do, habeOj mitto, venio, pono, ducoy vertOy 
tribuo. It not unfrequently happens that such verbs are also 
accompanied by their ordinary dative — as cui bono est^ i» 
whom is it (does it) any ^ood? — est mihi et honori et utilitatif 
it does me honour and is useful to me ; Aoc est argumento^ 
documento, testimonio, this serves as an argument, a proof, a 
testimony; pater filio id culpae'dedity the father considered 
this to be the fault of the son ; hoc mihi superbiae tribuit, he 
put this to my pride ; huno librum mihi muneri dedit, he gave 
me this book as a present ; eum ludibrio habuit, he made a 
laughing-stock of him ; Caesar iegiones duos castris praesidio 
reliquitf Caesar left behind two legions as a protection for the 
camp ; so also receptui canerej to sound a retreat. 

Note, Sometimes, however, instead of the dative denoting the pur- 
pose, the accusative is used in apposition to another noun — as Hbntm 
mihi donum dedit, he gave the book to me as a present; but the dative 
is much more common. When, in addition to the name of an officer, 
the object of his office is mentioned, the latter is generally expressed 
bj the dative of a substantive joined by a gerundivum — ^as ttecemvin 
Uffihus scribendis creati sunt, decemvirs were created for the purpose of 
drawing up a code of laws; triumviri agris dtvidendit, rei pubUcae oom- 
stiiuendae, 

§ 271. With passive verbs the agent is sometimes expressed 
by the dative instead of the ablative with the preposition a or 
ab. This, however, is done more frequently in poetry than 
in prose, and oftener with the compound tenses of the passive 
than with the simple ones — as quidquid mihi (for a me) sus- 
oeptum est, whatever has been undertaken by me ; non intet- 
ligor ulli (ab uilo), I am not understood by any one ; carmina 
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quae 9erihuntur aqfuae potoribus (a potoribus), poems which 
are written by water-drinkers. 

The gerundive is regularly construed with the dative in- 
stead of the preposition a or ab — as hoc miki faciendum est, 
this must be done by me ; non omnibus eadem facienda sunt, 
not all men must do the same things. 

Note. Here it may be observed that poets sometimes express motion 
towards with the dative — as coelOf towards heaven; spolia conjiciuat 
iffnij they throw the spoils into tlie fire, where in prose we should say 
in coelum and m tynem. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

USE OF THE GENITIVE CASE. 

§ 272. The genitive principally serves to denote that rela- 
tion between two substantives by which the two conjointly 
express only one idea, the genitive supplying the place of an 
adjective — as ccistra hosHum, the camp of the enemy — that 
is, the hostile camp ; domus patrisy the house of the father — > 
that is, the paternal house. The genitive, however, is some-^ 
times also governed by verbs and adjectives. 

Note 1. Tlie genitive is often called the possessive case, because it 
denotes possession, connection, or origin — aa filius Ciceronts, the son 
of Cicero; dominus servi, the master of the slave; horti Scdluatii, the 
gardens of Sallust; lihri dceronis^ the books of Cicero (either written 
by him, or belonging to him). The relation of the genitive is expressed 
in English by the termination s — as my father's house; or more com- 
monly by prepositions, especially of, 

2. A substantive governing the genitive may be omitted when it is 
mentioned in a preceding part of the sentence, and can thus be easily 
supplied by the mind — as meojudicio stare malo quam ommum reUquorumy 
I will rather take my stand on my own judgment than (on the judg- 
ment) of all the Tesi'fflebai pater defiliimorte, ds patrisjilius, the father 
wept over the death of his son, the son over (the death) of his father. 
Sometimes, though rarely, the place of the substantive governing the 
genitive is supplied by the pronoun hie or iUs — as ntdlam virtus altam 
mercedem desiderat propter hanc laudis et glorias, virtue desires no other 
reward except that of praise and honour (which I have already men- 
tioned). Sometimes when the substantive governing the genitive is 
omitted, the word which should be iu the genitive is put in the case 
of the omitted substantive — as oraiio captivorum corwenit cum perfugis 
(that is, cum oratione perfigarum), the words of the captives agreed 
with those of the deserters; ingenia nosirorum kominum muUum ceteris 
Jtommibtu praestiteruntf the genius of our countrymen has greatly sur- 
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pyted that of aU other men (for muHum ceterorum iominum ingmiit). 
But Buoh expreasions aro aDomalies whieh should not be imitated. 

8. In apeaking of the temple of a god, the words cudes and templum 
are often omitt^, especiidly after the prepositions ad and ab — as ad 
Opts {a0de9)t near the temple of Ops; ad Vestae, near the temple of 
Vesta. Sometimes also the words fiUta^ uaor^ and servusj are omitted 
— as Verania PimmUf Yenmia, the wife of Fiso; Hatdrubal Gisgoms^ 
Hasdmbal, the son of Gi^go; Flaccus Clauduy Flaccns, the slave of 
daudios. 

§ 273. Substantives which are derived from transitive verbs, 
and have an active meaning*, govern, like all other substantives, 
a genitive; but this genitive may be of a twofold nature — 
namelj, objective^ when it denotes the person or thing affected 
bj the action implied in the substantive — as amor patriae^ 
love for one's country ; accusntio sceleratorum^ the accusation 
of criminals; timor kostium^ the fear of one's enemies; — or 
subjective^ when it denotes the person or thing from which 
the action implied in the governing substantive proceeds — ^as 
amor parentum, the love which parents entertain {e.g., for 
their children) ; odium hominum, the hatred which men bear 
(to one another) ; Bomanorum res gestae, the things done by 
the Romans, or the deeds of the Romans. 

Note 1. Sometimes it may be uncertain whether a genitive is sub- 
jective or objective — as amor Dei may be * the love which we feel for 
Odd * Objective), and * the love which God feels towards us* (subjective) ; 
80 also timor hokium and odium hominum^ The real meaning is usually 
clear from the context; but where the genitive would produce a de- 
cided ambiguity, its use must be avoided. 

2. Substantives expressing a state of feeling, either friendly or 
hostile, often take a preposition instead of the genitive, whereby all 
ambiguity is avoided — as odium mulierum and odium in mulieres; Meum 
erga te studiumf my zeal for thee; reverentia adversus homines, reverence 
for men. When the governing word itself is in the genitive, the pre- 
position is almost necessary — as siquid amoris erga me in te residet, if 
there is any particle of love for me in you. A preposition must be 
used when the governing substantive expresses motion — as iter «s Ita- 
liam, iter etc Hitpania, 

3. The objective genitive with such verbal substantives, therefore, 
expresses the same thing which with the verb would be expressed by 
the accusative. But the objective genitive occurs also with substan- 
tives which are not derived from verbs governing the accusative, and 
it then denotes a sort of remoter object to which the action implied 
in the verb tends — as inciiamentum periculorum, the incitement to brave 
dangers; adiius laudis, the access to praise; amicitia est omnium divina- 
rum humanarumque rerum oonsensio, friendship is the agreement on all 
affairs human and divine; fiducia virium, confidence in one^s strength; 
victoria belli civilis, the victory in the civil war; contenUo honorum^ the 
contest for honours; dux belH, the commander in the war. 

4. As a possessive pronoun supplies the place of a genitive,- we can 
say both vestri causam ago and vestram causam ago, I conduct your 
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case; ipae fiiU mn» (or «»t) oocMo^or, he was his own aocuaer; yEc^tfcta 
tua or tui, confidence in thee; raUonem habet auam or aui, he takes notice 
of himself. For the same reason a possessiTO pronoun is sometimes 
followed by a genitive, which stands in apposition to it — as in Horace, 
ijuum mea nemo scripta Ugat, vtdgo recUare Umemtis, where iimeniis stands 
in apposition to mea, which involves the idea of the genitive met. 

§ 274. One substantive is sometimes followed bj another in 
the genitive, which contains in reality the same idea, and 
gives only a more specific explanation of it — as arbor Jici^ a 
n^-tree ; arbor abietis, a fir-tree ; nomen regis, the name of 
king (bat it may also be Hhe name of the king'); verbum 
monendif the word monere; vitium ignorantiaey the fault of 
ignorance ; remedium ignis, a remedy consisting of fire ; ver- 
bum dubitandi, a verb of doubting. In cases of this kind, the 
genitive is litUe more than a noun in apposition to another. 

Note 1. The genitive of the gerand is thus always used like the 
genitive of a substantive; but in some cases of this kind; instead of 
the genitive, the infinitive may be used, which stands as a kind of 
apposition to the substantive — as iempus est abire for abeundi. 

2. When names of towns are preceded by the generic terms urbs, 
tmpidum, or dvitas, the name is treated as standing in apposition to 
the generic term, whereas in English we use the preposition of — as 
urbs JRoma, the city of Rome; oppidum Praenesie, the town of Praeneste 
—on the same principle on which we say rex T\Uliu8, /lumen Rhenus, 
mons Vesuvius, terra itcdia, &c. In a few instances, however, and 
especially in poetry, the Latins, on the same principle as the English, 
put the proper name in the genitive — as un>» BtUhroH, the town of 
Buthrotum ; promontorium Pachyni, the promontory of Paohynum ; 
teUus Ausoniae, the land of Ausonia; oppidum AntUxMae, the town of 
Antioch. 

3. There are many cases in which a substantive, instead of being 
followed by a genitive, takes a preposition— as jE>zM;ma ad Alliam, pugna 
4id Cannas, liber de offiais, vietoria de Hannibaie, tempbtm de marmore, 
accusator de plebe, iter ssb HispaniOf tua erga me voluntas, (See § 273, 
note 2.) In many cases of this kind the preposition must be ex- 
plained by some verb understood. 

§ 275. The genitive denotes the whole of which anything 
is a part, and is governed by the noun which expresses the 
part—as magnus numerus militumj a larg^e number of soldiers ; 
magna vis auri, a great quantity of ^Id ; tria millia equitum, 
three thousand solaiers. Such a partitive genitive is governed 
by all nouns denoting part of a whole : — 

(a). By the nominative or accusative neuter singular of adjec- 
tives denoting quantity — as muUum^ plurimum, ampiius, 
minus, minimum, tantum, quantum, tantundem, nimium, 
esnguum ; and by the neuter of a pronoun (demonstrative, 
relative, or indefinite) and nihil — as muUum temporis, a 
considerable time ; minus laboris, leas labour ; tantum otiij 
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80 much leisure ; id negotii, this (or this part of the) busi- 
ness ; hoc praemii, this reward ; nihii virium, no strength ; 
quod roboris erat, whatever strenspth there was ; quid mihi 
connlii datis? what kind of aavice do you give me? 
Wherever the partitive character is not to be expressed, 
the adjectives regularly agree with their substantives — as 
tantum studium, so great zeal ; whereas tantum studii 
wonld mean ' so much of zeal.' Plus, which is never used 
as an adjective, is always followed by the genitive — as pirn 
pecuniae, more money ; pius diliffentiae, more diligence. 

Note 1. The genitive in connection with sach adjectives and pvo- 
nouns used substantively, may be that of the neater of an adjective of 
the second declension — aBguidnovil aliquidboni; nihil pulchri; tantum 
nuUi. But we may also say aliquid bonum ; nihil magnijicum. Adjec- 
tives of the third declension are never so used, on account of the 
ambiguity which would thereby be created, whence we must always 
say (uiquld utile, nihil suave, nihil duloe. 

2. The above-mentioned neuter adjectives and pronouns are not 
followed bv a genitive when they are governed by a preposition — as ad 
ionium malum, not ad tantum malu There are, however, some cases in 
which this rule is not observed — as ad muUum diei for ad multum diem, 
to a late part of the day; ad id loci, and ad id hcorum, up to this point 
of time or place. 

S. The following expressions must be particularly noticed — nihil 
reUoui facere, not to leave or omit anything ; nihil pensi habere, to have 
notning weighed, or not to care about a thing. 

(6). By the adverbs satis, abunde, affatim, nimis, nimtumf 
parurriy which in the nominative and accusative are used as 
substantives, though never with a preposition — as satis 
sapientiae, enough of wisdom ; parum prudentiae, too little 
prudence ; nimium Uiboris, too much labour. 

{c). By all words which denote a part of a whole, whether 
they be substantives, adjectives, numerals, or pronouns, 
but especially by the superlative of adjectives — as magna 
pars civium, a great part of the citizens ; duo genera militum, 
two kinds of soldiers ; multi civium, many of the citizens ; 
tertius regum Romarwrum, the third of the Roman kings; 
alter imperatorum, the one of the two generals ; soius ant* 
nium, he the only one among all ; fortissimus Graeeorum, 
the bravest of the Greeks ; doctissimus Bomanorum, the 
most learned of the Romans ; plerumque ItaUae, the greater 
part of Italy. 

Note 1. Instead of the genitive partitive in some of the eases enu- 
merated under c, we frequently find the prepositions ex or de, and 
sometimes even infer or in — as fortiesimus e or de Graeds and inter 
Graecos ; muUi de or e civibus ; aliquia de heredibm. A partitive aub- 
stantive, however, is never followed by a preposition, whence we cannot 
say para e miliUbua tor pare militum. 
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2. The word uftiroue is Joined only with the genitive of pronouns — as 
u^rqite eorum^ eacn of them ; xAerque nostrum^ each of us; but when 
accompanying a substantive, it generally agrees with it as an ac^ective 
— as uierque legatuSf uterque consul, and we rarely meet with such expres- 
sions as uierque legaiorum, Partim is construed both with a genitive 
and with a preposition — as partim eorum Jicta sunt, and partim e nobis 
timidi sunt, 

3. The neuter of any adjective, both in the singular and plural, is 
often used as a substantive, and accordingly followed by a genitive, 
especially in poetry and late prose writers, but rarely in Cicero and the 
earlier authors — ^as medium noctis, for which Cicero would say media 
nost ; ad ulUmum inopUie — that is, ad ultimam inopiam; plana urbis — 
that is, plana urbis loca, 

4. In English, the adjectives many, few, aU, none, are often followed 
by of, without their denoting a part of a whole, but comprising all the 
persons or thhigs which make up the whole. In this case the Latins 
can neither use the genitive nor a preposition, but make the adjec- 
tives agree with their nouns — as amids, quos muUos habet, his friends, of 
whom ne has many — that is, whom he has in great numbers; hominabus 
opus est eruditis, qui adhue nostri nuUi fuerunt, there is need of learned 
men, of whom there have as yet been few among us. 

5. Pronominal adverbs of place — as Mc, hue, eo, eodem, quoad, tbi, ubi, 
ubicumpte, quo, and others, are often joined with the genitive of a noun 
— as kic hd, in this place; hue dementiae processit, he went to that pitch 
of madness; eo insoleniiae, to that point of insolence; quoad ^us fieri 
potest, as far as it can be done; tdn terrarum, gentium or locorum ? where 
on earth ? — nusquam gentium, nowhere in the world ; postea loci, after- 
wards; tnierea tod, in the meantime; adkuo locorum, up to this point (of 
time). In like manner the ablative of pronouns, hoc, eo, eodem, quo, are 
«>metimea used substantively, and followed by a genitive — as eo loci, 
iioc lod, for eo loco and hoc loco, in that place. 

§ 276. When the nature, quality, size, or extent of anything 
is described by a substantive accompanied by an a(yective 
(numeral, participle, or pronoun), the latter is put m the 
genitive (genitive of quality) which is governed by the 
substantive they explain — as vir magni ingeniiy a man of 
great talent; homo insignis prudentiaey a man of extra- 
ordinary prudence ; r&t magni laboris, an undertaking of 
great labour ; ckusis ducentarum navium, a fleet of two hun- 
dred ships ; exilium trium annorum, an exile of three years ; 
vir ordinis equestris, a man of equestrian order. Such a geni- 
tive of quality cannot be used when the substantive is not 
accompanied by an adjective; we cannot therefore translate 
* a man of talent' by komo ingeniiy but must use the adjective^ 
ingeniosu9 homo. 

Note 1. When the verbs esse, fieri, or haberi, occur in such sentenees 
as est, JuAetur tir magni ingenii; dassis fitit trecentarum ttavium, the 
genitive is not dependent upon these verbs, but upon the substantive 
of which the quality m stated, and that substantive mast in many- 
cases be supplied a second time by the mind — as haec classis fiat 
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(eUutU) IraeeHiantm mnrium ; Caetar dnenarum parHtim (vir) kciebatur^ 
Gaetmr wm oonsidered to be (a man) of the opposite party; Di me 
fitumruni (kominem) aiUmi punlli, the goda have made me (a man) of 
little courage. 

2. The word modi, in conjanotion with a pronoun, occurs very fre- 
quently as a genitive of quality — as res kujtumodi, ^utmodi, ilUumodif 
utiutmodi, cujumnodi, &o. 

S. Sometimes the ablative is used in the same manner to express a 
quality — as momeo te, praeatanU prudentia virum, I admonish you, a man 
of unusual prudence; but there is this difference between the genitive 
and ablative of quality, that the former indicates more the essential 
nature and chuaoter of a thing, while the latter expresses the quality 
merely as a special or accessory property or quality of a thing. Hence, 
when outward peculiarities of a person or a thing are stated, it is dmie 
by the ablative, and not by the genitive — as Britantd aunt capUlo pro- 
miaao, the £bitons are persons with floating hair. Observe also the diffe- 
rence between bono animo esse, to be of good courage, and ^osio maximi 
animi, a man of a very great mind — ^the ablative denoting a particular 
disposition, and the genitive the real nature or character of the man. 

4. Sometimes one substantive may govern two genitives, or one sub- 
stantive in the genitive may govern another; but as ambiguity may 
often arise from such a construction, it requires great caution and atten- 
tion. Caesar, e.g., says, superiorum dierum Samni cundcUio, the delay 
of Sabinus during the preceding days ; and Cicero, Scaetxflae dioendi 
eleffantia, the elegance of Scaevola in speaking; and haec ^iUt causa 
intermissionis litterarum, this was the cause of the interruption in our 
correspondence. When such a construction would occasion ambiguity, 
it must be altered either by means of a preposition or otherwise. 

§ 277. The genitive is governed by several adjectives denot- 
ing a quality existing in reference to certain things — that is, 
b^ relative adjectives, the meaning of which is not complete 
without tbe thing being added in regard to which this quality 
existe. Adjectives of this kind are — 

1. All present participles of transitive verbs, when used as 
real adjectives, and all adjectives ending in axy which are 
derived from transitive verbs — as amans patriae; amantissi' 
mus reipublicae; patiens laboris etfrigoris; appeteng gloriae; 
tenaw propoHti ; capax aquae; tempus edase rerum. 

Note. When such participles retain their character as participles — 
that is, when they express an action performed at a certain time — ^they 
govern the case which they require as verbs. 

2. Adjectives denoting desire, knowledge, experience, remem- 
bering, and their opposites — as avarua, avidus, cuptdiw, 

. studiosus, consciiMy inscius, nescius, gnartis, %gnaru8^ peri- 
tut, imperitus, prudens, rudis, insolens, insuetuSy mefnor, 
immemor, and others; and sometimes also those which 
denote foresight and want of care— as providuSy dUigens, 
euriosus, incuriosua; e.^., cupidiM glonae, de^rom of fame; 
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peritus beUi, experienced in war ; ignarus omnium rerum, 
ig>norant of all things ; mentor ben^ii, remembering an act 
of kindness; studiosus sapientiaBy desirous of, or anxious 
about, wisdom. 

Note 1. Poets and late prose writers use the eenitive also with many 
other adjectives, especially with those which ^^ote any mental emo- 
tion — as ambiguuSf a/naiut, oertus, dubitu^ impiger, laetus, modicaSy ferox, 
and others. 

2. ConsuUus (experienced) is construed both with the genitive and 
the ablative — as juris consuaus and jure oonsuJUus. The comparative of 
eertus in the phrase certiorem aUquem facere, is construed with the geni- 
tive and also with the preposition d^ — as certiorem me Jecit consilii sui, 
and certiorem me fedi ae oonsUio suo, Conscius is commonly construed 
with the genitive of the thing which one knows, and with the dative of 
the person with whom one knows a thing — as conscius sibi tanti sceUris, 
he was conscious ^to himself) of so great a crime; but sometimes also 
the thing of whien a person is conscious is expressed by the dative, 
and the person by the genitive — as oonaoMS factnorif conaeius mendaeio 
alict^us. Rudis and pntd^ns are also used with in and the ablative 
instead of the genitive — as prudens or rudis in Jure cvoUi. Rudis and 
insuetusj moreover, are construed with ad, denoting* the thing in 
regard to which the qualities exist — as rttdis ad pedestre certameUf 
unskilful in regard to fighting on foot. 

3. Adjectives denoting power over a thing, or the contrary, 
as compos, imposy potens, and impotent — as compos mentis^ in 
possession of one^s mind ; impotens equi regendiy unable to 
control the horse; diva potens Cypriy the goddess who has 
power or rules over Cyprus. 

4. Adjectives denoting participation, or the contrary, as par^ 
ticepsy experSy censors, eacsorsy reusy oMniSy insons — as par" 
ticeps consiliiy partaking in a plan or design ; capers pericu- 
lorumy not sharing the dangers; reus farti, accused of 
theft ; insons probH, innocent of a crime ; affinis rei capi- 
taliSy an accomplice in a capital offence. 

5. Adjectives denoting abundance, fulness, or want, may 
govern either the genitive or the ablative ; but inops (poor) 
IS construed only with the genitive, and plenus more com- 
monly with the genitive than with the ablative. 

Note, Pauper is always construed with the genitive, and commonly 
also weausj indtgus, and steriUs, The following adjectives also are often 
found with the genitive: — prodiguSj prq/ususj UberaUs, and parous; and 
poets also construe adjectives and participles denoting * free from* with 
the genitive, such as hber^ purus, vacuus — as liber curarum ; purus sceleris, 
vacuus operum, though it is more common to construe them with the 
ablative. 

6. The adjectives simitis and dissimilis are joined both with 
the genitive and dative (see § 267, note 2) ; the same is the 
case with propHuSy though the neuter in the sense, of ^ pro- 
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perty' or 'peculiarity' is generally joined with tbe genitiTe 
•—as proprium est oratoriSy it is peculiar to an orator; but 
tempus agendi mihi fait propriuniy the time of action was 
convenient to me. 

Note 1. Communis also takes both tbe genitive and dative — as me- 
moria communit eat mtiUarum artium; omni astati mors est communis ; but 
with personal pronouns communis always takes the dative — as commune 
mihi, tibif sibi, so. 

2. Poets and late prose writers, such as Tacitus, join the genitive to 
many other adjectives to express certain relations which are more conr- 
monly expressed either by the ablative alone, or by the prepositions de 
and in — as integer vitae, lassus marisy atrose wlii, modicus voUtptatis, amr- 
biguus Juturi, dubius viae. Adjectives denoting a disposition of the mind 
— as aeger, anxius, laetus, ingens, and others, are often joined with the 
genitive of animus, 

§ 278. The verbs 9um and fio, when they connect two sub- 
stantives, and signify ' to belong to' and 'to come to belong 
to,' govern the genitive of the person to whom anything 
belongs — as domus est patris, the house belong^ to the lather; 
ego totus Pompeii sum, I belong wholly to Pompey ; omnia 
viri fiunty all things come to belong to the man ; Thebae 
populi Bomani factae suntf Thebes came to belong to the 
Roman people. 

Note, In like manner >^'o (the active of yio), in the sense of * to make 
a thing a person^s property,' governs the genitive of the person who is 
made the proprietor — as nan /adam labiarem illorum, I shall not make 
labour their property — that is, I shall not devolve the labour upon 
them. Similu expressions axe— hoc est met judidit this is a matter of 
my judgment — that is, I have a right to judge of this matter; ^fiido 
hanc terram meae dicionis, meae potestatis or mei arbUrU, I bring this 
country under my control or supremacy. 

§ 279. The genitive with sum often denotes the person or 
thing to which anything belongs, is proper or becoming, or 
whose duty anything is — as ista oratio non est hujus temporisj 
that speech is not suited to this time ; non est meariun vtVtum, 
it is not proper for my strength — that is, I have not strength 
enough ; oratoris est, it is becoming to an orator ; petulantia 
magis est adolescentium quam senum, petulance is more iit for 
jroung than for old men. When the person to whom anything 
IS a duty or becoming is expressed in English by a person^ 
pronoun, the Latins must use the neuter of the possessive — as 
meum est pro repuhlica pugnare, it is becoming to me to fight 
for the republic ; tuum est deum colere, it is your duty to 
worship God. 

Note. In like manner we find tempori cedere semper sapientis haUtum 
esty to yield to circumstances has always been considered the duty at a 
wise man. Sometimes the word qffkium or munus (duty) k added 
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to the genitive, but it does not foHow that such a substantive is to be 
supplied Tvhere it is not expressed, for the genitive depends upon the 
word sum. In the expression moris est (it is the custom), the genitive 
moris is a kind of partitive genitive dependent upon est. There are, 
however, cases in which the genitive after sum depends upon a pre- 
ceding noun, which is to be understood a second time — as unum genus 
est eorum (there is one class of men), where eorum depends upon the 
word genus, as if it were unum genus est genus eorum. So also captt" 
vorum numerus fuU (nuTnerus) septem. milHum ac duceniorum. In this 
case the verb sum may often be rendered by ' to consist of ^ — as major 
pars Atheniensium erai, the greater part consisted of Athenians. 

§ 280. The verbs of remembering, forgetting*, and reminding 
— as meminiy reminiscor (recordor, rarely), obliDWcoTj admoneo, 
cammaneOf and commonefacio, govern the genitive of the per- 
son or thing which we remember, forget, or of which we 
remind a person — as semper hujus diet et loci meminerOf I shall 
always remember this day and place; obliti sunt pristinae 
virtutis, they have forgotten their former valour ; reminiscor 
beneficii tui, I remember your kindness ; admonuit eos matris 
sororumquCf he reminded them of their mother and sisters ; 
omnes tut sceleris comrnonefiuntf all are reminded of your 
crime. 

Note 1. The verbs of remembering and forgetting, especially memini, 
are often joined with the accusative — as memini numeros, oblivisoor 
cattsam, amicum meum bene meminisii. This is the case especially when 
the object of these verbs is a neuter adjective or pronoun used substan- 
tively. Recorder is more generally construed with the accusative than 
with the genitive. 

2. The verbs of reminding are very often found with the accusative 
of the thing of which you remind a person, especially when the thing 
is expressed by the neuter of a pronoun or adjective — as illud te ad- 
moneo, unum te admoneo ; and such an accusative also remains with the 
verb in the passive — as iUud admoneor. (See above, § 254. 3.) Some- 
times also the preposition de is used — as de avaritia iua arnimonemur, 
wa are reminded of your avarice. As the expression venit mihi in 
nieniem, * it occurs to my mind,^ is in meaning equivalent to reminiscor, 
it is sometimes, like reminiscor, construed with the genitive — as venit 
mihi Plaionis in menfem, I am reminded of Plato; but the thing which 
occurs to the mind is more commonly expressed by the nominative as 
the subject of venit — as pugna Cannensis venii mihi in meniem, the battle 
of Cannae occurs to my mind. 

§ 281. The verb misereor (miser esco), I pity, and the imper- 
sonal verbs miseret (miserescit, miseretur), piget, poenitet, pudet^ 
taedet, pertaesum est, ai*e accompanied by the genitive of the 
thing exciting the feelings expressed by these verbs, and 
govern the accusative of the person in whom the feelings 
exist (compare § 262) ; e. g., misereor {miseresco or miseret mc), 
amiei met, I pity my friend ; poenitet me consilii, I repent of 
xaj plan ; pudet me . negligentiae meae, I am ashamed of my 
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cardetsness ; pudei hune hondnem insolentiae, this man is 
ashamed of his insolence. 

Note. When the thing produoinff the feeling denoted by these 
▼erba is expr c M od by a verb, it may oe introdao^ by the oonjnnction 
gttodf or it may be ezprewed by the infinitive— as non poemtet me 
viant$e, or mm poetdtet me quod ouri, I do not regret havioff lived; 
pudet mejpecasse, or pwiei me quod peooavi, I am ashamed of havioff 
sinned. The Terbs pigef, poemtet, and pudet, are sometimes nsed 
personally with a neater prononn for their subject — as won te haec 
pudetU, these things oanse yon no shame. The particiide perlaesus is 
generally oonstm^ with the accosative — as pertaews ignatnam suam, 
disgusted with his own idleness, though it also occurs with the geni- 
tive. The verbs mmror and eommiaeror (I pity or lament) are construed 
only with the accusative. 

§ 282. Verbs of charging, accusing, convicting, condemning, 
and acquitting, govern the accusative of the person and the 
genitive of the thing with which any one is chared, and of 
which he is accused, convicted, acquitted, &c. Such verbs are 
acettsOf incuso, insimuhy arcesso (I summon before a court of 
justice); postulo, ago cum aliquo (I begin a lawsuit with a 
person) ; arguOj coarguo^ convineo, damno^ condemno, abgolvo; 
e.g., aecusamt Titum furtij he accused Titus of theft; 
damnatu9 est repetundarum, he was condemned for extor- 
tion ; proditUmis absolvit ducenif he acquitted the general of 
treachery. 

Note 1. The genitive governed by these verbs is commonly said to 
be governed by the substantive crimine or nomine understood ; but 
there is no necessity for assuming such an ellipsis, although these 
words are occasionally added to the genitive. Besides the above- 
mentioned verbs, there are a few adjectives of similar meaning, which, 
in legal phraseology, are joined with the genitive — as reue, noxiue, m- 
noxitts, insons, and inani/estus, compertus (convicted), and also interrogate 
(to bring an action against) — aanuUius probri compertus; interrogavit 
eum amJRtu>8. 

2. Instead of the genitive we sometimes find the preposition de with 
the verbs accutare, postulare, and damnare — as accueare deviyde veneno. 
The verbs damno and eondemno are firequently joined with the genitive 
or ablative of the punishment — as damnari capitis or oapite, to be con- 
demned to death; so also damnare mortis or morte, muliae or mtdia, 
pecuniae or pecunia. When a fixed sum of money (&ie) is mentioned, 
the ablative is always used. 

§ 283. When the price or value of a thing is stated in a 
general waj, it is always done by the genitives magnif per- 
magniy tanti, tantidem, juanti, quantivis, ^uantieunquey pluris, 
plurimi, mascimi, parvt, minoriSy minimi. This is the case 
especially with the verbs of estimating and valuing — as ducOy 
facio, habeo, pendo, puto, taxo; e. g., domnm tanti duett quanti 
ducenda est, he values the house at as much as it should be 
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valued ; sapiens voluptatem nan tanti fadt ^[uanti virtuteni, 
a wise man values pleasure not so much as virtue. Verbs of 
selling' and purchasing*, however, are joined with the ablatives 
moffnOy parvo, minimOj nihUo, nannthUo, ^Compare § 294.) 
The YBThaestimo may be joined either with tne genitive or the 
ablative — as magni or magna virtutem aestima, I value virtue 
highly. 

Note 1. Verbs of valuing are joined in oonversational disoourBe with 
the genitives yfocct, nauciy OMtv, teruncii, ^nerally with a negative, to 
denote that a thing is worth nothing — as jttdices rempubUcam ftocci non 
Jadunt. In like manner we also find the genitive nwUi or the ablative 
pro nihilOf * worth nothing.' Htyus non Judo is a comic phrase, signify- 
ing * I do not care that for it.' We must farther notice the phrases 
aequi boniaue or honi fadOj and boni consulo, I take a thing in good part, 
or am satisfied. 

2. Tanti est properly signifies * it is worth so much,' but also * it is 
worth while,' or contemptuously with a snap of the finger, ' so much,' 
as in Cic. in Catil. i. 9. 

§ 284. The impersonal verbs interest and rpfert (it is of im- 
portance, or interest to) are joined with the genitive of the 
person to whom anything is of interest or importance ; but 
when the person is expressed in English by a personal pro- 
noun, the Latins use the possessive forms mea, ttm, stm, nostra, 
vestra — as patris interest or refert, it is of interest to the 
father ; Clodii intererat Milanem perire, it was of interest to 
Clodius that Milo should perish ; mea interest or refert, it is 
of interest to me ; vestra interest, it is of interest to you. 

Note 1. The genitive with these verbs must be explained by an 
ellipsis. In the case of interest we have to supply commoda — as est inter 
pcUris or mea commoda, so that here the possessives are neuter plurals. 
Refert is probably a compound of rem and fert, whence the re is long. 
The possessive forms with this verb have the & long, whence they can- 
not be neuter plurals. If the etymology of refert here given be correct, 
the perfect phrase would be rem fert patris and rem fert meam, and the 
possessives mea, tud, sttd, &o. would be abridged forms of the accusa- 
tive feminine singular meam, tuam, suam, &c, 

2. The thing which is of importance or interest may be expressed 
by a neuter pronoun — as hoc interest reipublicae, or, as is the case most 
firequently, by a clause in the accusative with the infinitive, or by the 
conjunction ut and the subjunctive — as mea interest te hodie venire, or 
mea interest ut hodie venias. When it is stated of how much importance 
a thing is, it is expressed either by the genitives magni, ptirvi, guanti, 
tanti, &c. (see § 283), or more commonly by the adverbs mtdtum, 
plurimum, nihil, magnopere, vehementer. 

§ 285. As a possessive pronoun is the representative of a 
noun in the genitive, it frequently occurs tnat a substantive 
standing in apposition to the person implied in the possessive 
pronoun is put in the genitive — as mea scripta timentis, my 
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writings who (I) fear — Uiat is, the writings of me who fear^ 
tttum, ^ommis simplieis, pectus vidimus, we have seen your 
heart, who are a single-minded man; mea unius opera res- 
publica salva est, through my exertion alone the repuhlic is 
'safe; vestrd ipsorum causd, for your own sake; aa vestram 
omnium caedem restiterunt, they have remained behind for the 
purpose of murdering you all. 

Not€, The genitives nostrum and vettrum are frequently joined to 
omnium, being in apposition to it, instead of their being joined as 
adlieotives to a substantive; e.g., vcluntati vestrum omnwm parui for 
vomniati vettrae omnium parui, I have complied with the will of yoa 
all; pcUria eat communis omnium nostrum parens (instead of communia 
M)8tra omnium parens), the fatherland is the common mother of us all. 

§ 286. Sometimes the genitive of the personal pronoun is 
used instead of a possessive pronoun ; and this is the case 
chiefly with substantives containing the meaning of an active 
verb, so that the genitive of the personal pronoun is an objec- 
tive genitive— as accusator tui for accusator tuus, your accuser 
(the man who accuses you) ; laudator tui for laudator tuus, 
the man who praises you. Sometimes, however, there is a 
difference of meaning — as imago mea, my image, or the image 
belonging to me ; but imugo mei, an image of me, or a portrait 
of me ; meum desiderivm, my desire, or the desire which I 
have ; but desideHum mei^ a desire of me, which some one has 
of me. 

§ 287. The genitives nostrum and vestrum are used only in 
a partitive sense, when a number of persons is spoken of — as 
magna pars nostrum, a great many of us ; muJti vestrum,, many 
of you ; uterque nostrum, each of us two ; quis vestrum? which 
of you t But when a part of one thing (the human body) is 
spoken of, the genitives tiostri, vestri, mei, tui, and sui, must 
be used — as nostri melior pars animus est, the better part of us 
IS our mind. 

«.iS't '* ^^. remarked in § 286, that the genitives mM, tui, sui, nostri, 
Jh^^L^ -"lu ^ objective genitives instead of possessive prononna; 
««SilT!.«! ir® S^^' ^^''^^^ ^^'y '^^^^y* ^^'h the genitives nostrum and 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

USJE OF THB ABLATIVE CASE. 

§ 288. The ablative, which is peculiar to the Latin lan- 
g'uag'e, expresses a variety of relations necessary to define and 
modify the predicate — that is, those relations which in Eng^ 
lish are expressed by the prepositions %, with, from, in, or at. 
It is used partly with ana partly without prepositions. 

§ 5^9. The ablative is used to denote the part of a person or 
thin^, or the point to which the statement contained in the 
predicate is limited ; e. g*., aeger est pedibus, he is suffering in 
his feet; eloquentia insignts est, he is distinguished in elo- 
quence ; claudus altero pede, lame in one foot ; nations Gallus, 
a Gaul by birth ; centum numero erant, they were one hundred 
in number ; sunt quidam homines non re, sed nomine, some are 
men not in reality, but only in name ; specie urbs libera est, in 
appearance the city is free; tu temporibus errasti, you were 
mistaken in regard to the times. 

Note. When the predicate is an a^ective, the extraneous thins in 
regard to which the adjective is predicated is generally expressed by 
the preposition ad — as accusare mulios sordidum est adfamam^ to accuse 
many is a bad thing for one's reputation ; viilxs ad Ugendum ; pulchrttm 
ad raiionem solertiamque. When the quarter is indicated from which 
the action or condition implied in the predicate proceeds, the prepo- 
sition ah is used — as Caesar metttsbat, ne a re Jrumentaria laooraretf 
Caesar feared lest he should suffer from (want of) com. 

§ 200. The ablative is used to express the means or instru- 
ment by which anything is done or brought about — as manu 
aliquem ducere, to lead a person by the hand ; securi aliquem 
percutere, to strike a person with an axe ; amorem moribus 
eondliare, to win affection by one's manners ; respublica mea 
cura et opera servata est, the republic has been saved by my 
care and exertion ; veneno maritum interfecit, she killed her 
husband by poison ; Britanni lacte et came vivunt, the Britons 
live on milk and meat ; Lycurgus leges suas auctoritate Apol- 
IXnis Delphici confirmavit, Lycurgus got his laws sanctioned 
by the authority of the Delphian Apollo ; lege Cornelia de vi 
aamnatus est, he was condemned by the Cornelian law con- 
cerning violence. 

Note 1. Instead of the ablative of the instrument, we sometimes find 
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with pattive Terba the prepotition a or ab with the ablative; but this 
is the CAM only when tne thing which is the instrument is conceiTed 
as an agent or as a personification — as vineitur a voluptaie, he is 
overcome by the love of pleasure; so a naiura ipsa deducimur, to this 
we are led bv nature herself. Poets sometimes use the preposition a 
or ab even where the thing is not regarded as the agent, but simply as 
an instrument, as in Tibuuus, i. 5, 4. 

2. When a person is emploved as the means or instrument through 
which anything is done, the ablative cannot be used; but instead of it 
we must take the preposition per with the accusative — as litferas iibi 
miti per tervum, I sent you the letter by a slave; provinciam per legatos 
administrcU, Sometimes a paraphrase is used by means of opera (by 
means of) — as operd legatorum, by means of lieutenants. Instead of the 
accusative with per^ however, the instrumentality of a person may be 
expressed by the ablative alone, when persons are named instead of a 
thing connected with them, and when they are treated as things and 
mere instruments — as iesfibus (by witnesses) ; that is, dictis testium, or 
tetHmonio; terrere hoatem soffittariis et fimditoribns, to terrify the enemy 
by means of archers and slingers. Per^ on the other hand, is joined 
with names of things to denote instrumentality, when a concomitant 
circumstance is to be expressed rather than tne real instrument — as 
per vim mihi bona eripuU, he robbed me of my property in a violent 
manner; per simulaiionemf in a deceitful manner; per scelus, in a criminal 
manner; per cautam, under the pretext. 

3. An instrumental ablative is usually connected with some Yerb or 
acyeotive, but there are a few cases in which it is connected with a 
substantive — ^as inieritus /erro, fame, frigore, pestilentia, destruction by 
the sword, by hunger, by cold, by a pestilence. 

§ 291. The ablative denotes the moving cause by which, or 
through the influence of which, anything is done — as ard&re 
studio J to burn with zeal; exsultare gaudio, to exult with 
delight ; hoc odio factum est, this has been done from hatred ; 
Servius Tullius regnavit nonjussu, sed voluntate atque concessu 
civium, Servius Tullius reigned not by the command, but by 
the wish and with the consent of the citizens ; ipsius rogatu, 
by his request: legibus in exilium mitti nan potest^ by the 
laws he cannot be sent into exile. 

Note 1. The ablative of cause is used most frequently with intransi- 
tive and passive verbs, denoting a mental emotion, and especially with 
their participles, such as ardena, oommotuSf ineitatus, incerwus. In some 
cases the preposition a or a6 is added to express the origin more em- 
phatically—as ab ira, ab odio, from anger, from hatred. When the 
cause is to be described as preventing anything, the preposition prae 
is added to the ablative — as prae idcrimis loqui non potest, he can- 
not speak on account of his tears; prae moerore, in consequence of 
grief. 

2. We must further notice the ablatives mea 8entetstia,m my opi- 
nion; meo judicio, according to my judgment ; and the like, where the 
ablative expresses that in consequence of which we think or judge, 
rhe English expressions * in consequence of,' * in accordance vnth ' are 
sometimes g^ven in Latin by the preposition e* ; e. g., ooUmiae exfiedere 
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milifes dare debebant, the colonies, according to treaty, were bound to 
furnish soldiers. 

§ 292. The ablatives causa and gratia (for the sake of, on 
account of) are in reality ablatives of cause, and are joined 
with a genitive op a possessive pronoun. When joined with 
a genitive, they usually stand after it~as patris causa or 
gratia^ on the rather's account ; regis causa or gratia, for the 
sake of the king- ; tua causa hue venij I have come hither for 
thy sake ; dolorum effugiendorum causa, for the sake of avoid- 
ing pains. 

Note. A motive is not expressed by the ablative, but by the pre- 
positions obf propter, or by the words atusd and gratis., which have 
assumed the character of prepositions. There are, however, instances 
in which the ablative is used instead of these prepositions, which then 
becomes a kind of instrumental ablative, as in Caesar — levitate armorum 
et qtwtidiana eo'ercitatione nihil kostibus noceri poterat. When gratia and 
causa are not accompanied by a genitive or possessive pronoun, it is 
more common to use the preposition de or ob than the ablative — ^as 
ea de causa, or earn ob causam (for this reason), is more common than 
ed causcL 

§ 293. A substantive accompanied by an adjective, pronouD, 
or participle, is put in the ablative to express the manner or 
concomitant circumstance of the predicate— as summa aequi- 
tate rempublicam constituit, he settled the affairs of the republic 
with the greatest fairness; deos pura et incorrupta mente 
venerari debemus, we must worship the gods with a pure and 
sincere mind ; hoc nullo modo fieri potest, this cannot be done 
in any way; summa v% hostibus restitercj they opposed the 
enemy with the greatest effort. Substantives denoting man- 
ner — as modus, mos, ratio, ritus, and consuetudo, may be used 
in the ablative without being accompanied by an adjective, 
participle, or pronoun, if they are followed by a genitive — as 
latronis modo, in the manner of a highwayman ; more majo- 
rum, according to the custom of our ancestors ; ritufestinantis, 
in the manner of one who hastens; consuetudine Romanorum, 
according to the custom of the Romans. 

Note 1. Sometimes, however, the Latins use the preposition cum 
to express a concomitant circumstance, when this circumstance is 
soqiething external, and is regarded as something quite distinct from 
the idea contained in the predicate — as magno cum stttdio aderat, he 
was present with great zeal (that is, and displayed great zeal) ; molm 
aliquid cum molesto labore, to attempt something with laborious exer- 
tion (that is, and to spend laborious exertion upon it). So also mo^o 
gaudio and magno cum gavdio aliquid facere; magno comitatu venire and 
magno cum comitatu venire. But cum can never be used with words 
denoting manner, intention, a state of mind, or a condition — as hoc 
mente script, hoc consiUo vos convocavi, aequo animo aliquid ferre, hoc 
oondicioney hoc lege. Nor can cum be used when a part of the human 
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body if mentioned to denote a ooncomitant oircomstanoe — as promisao 
eapulo ineesritj slie walked along witli floating hair; ecqnie involutOj with 
her head wrapt up. 

2. When the sabstantive used to expresa a concomitant cireum- 
Btance or manner is not accompanied by an adjective, participle, or 
pronoun, the preposition eum must be nsea — as aim cura aliquid/acere, 
to do a thing with care; cum fide exponeref to explain foithftiUy; but 
in most cases of this kind it is preferable to use an adverb instead of 
the ablative with cum. There are, however, some ablatives of substan- 
tives which are used alone in the sense of adverbs — as omnes ordine 
profecH nod, all set out in order. Ablatives of this kind are — ratiotte, 
ordme, via et rationed more, jure, injuria^ damore, gilerUio, dolo, vi. Some- 
times also the preposition per is used to denote the manner in which 
anything is done — as per vim, by force; per simulcUionem, under the 
pretence. Compare above, § 290, note 2. 

3. When it is to be expressed that while anything is done a thing 
is in the hands or possession of a person, it must, under all cir- 
cumstances, be expressed by cum, to avoid ambiguity — as milites capfi 
sunt cum armis, the soldiers were taken with their arms — ^that is, while 
in the possession of their arms. Cum, moreover, sometimes denotes 
the result or consequence accompanying an action — as Verres vettit 
Lampsacum cum magna oalamiiate et prope permde civUatis, Verres came 
to Lampsacus, and the consequence was a great calamity and almost 
the ruin of the state. 

§ 294. With verbs of buying, selling*, estimating, and the 
like, the price or value, if stated by a distinct sum or amount, 
is expressed by the ablative — as emere aiiquid denario, to pur- 
chase a thing tov a denarius; orationem vefididit viginti talentis, 
he sold a speech for twenty talents ; vitam auro vendere, to 
sell one's lite for gold ; victoria Poenis multo sanguine stetity 
the victory cost the Punians much blood ; tritici modius erat 
ternis sesterttis, the bushel of wheat cost three sesterces. 

Note, Respecting the manner in which the price or value is expressed 
when stated in a general way, see above, § 283. The verbs mutare and 
commutare are generally construed like the verbs of selling and buying 
— asfidem et rdigionem pecunia mutare, to sell one^ faith and religion for 
money; but sometimes the construction is reversed, the thing which 
we receive beins put in the accusative, and the one we give in the 
ablative — as valus Sabina permuto divitias, I give the Sabine valley in 
exchange for riches. Sometimes the preposition cum is added to 
the ablative — as mortem cum vita commutare^ to exchange life for death. 

§ 296. The ablative is used with a variety of verbs both 
transitive and intransitive, to denote that in which, or in 
regard to which, the action or condition implied in the verb 
manifests itself. Verbs of this kind are those denoting 
plenty, abundance, filling, conferring on, or providing with — 
as nffluere divitiis, to abound in wealth; manare cruore, to 
drip with blood; Germania rivis Jiuminibusque ahundat, Ger- 
many abounds in streams and rivers ; afficere aliquem honore^ 
to confer honour on a person ; mente eocimia praeditus est, he 
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is endowed with an extraordinary mind. Verbs of this kind 
are — tdmndo, redundOj^ affluo, scateo, compkOy eapleOy impkoy 
referdo, cumulo, stipo, iiistruo, afficiOy imbuo, conspergOj dignor, 
and many others. 

Note 1. In some cases the ablative with these verbs may be regarded 
as an ablative of the instrument. There are some verbs which are 
used in this way only in a particnlur meaning — as pluit sanguine, 
lapidibus, it rains stones, blood. The verbs impleo and compleo are 
sometimes, especially in poetry, construed with the genitive instead 
of the ablative — ^as oUam denariorum impUre, to fill the vessel with 
denarii; hostes fomadinis implere, to fill the enemies with fear. 

2. Some verbs of this kind admit of a twofold construction; either 
the one stated in the general rule, or instead of the ablative they take 
the accusative, puttiog that which before was their object (accusa- 
tive) in the dative — as donate aliquem libro (to present a person with a 
book), or donate libtum alicui (to give a book to some one). Verbs of 
this kind are — dono^ citcumdo {uroem mutts or uthi mutos), adspergo 
{aliquem ignominia or alicui ignominiam), inuto, misoeo (also taisceo 
aliquid cum aUqua re), admisceo, and some other compounds with in and 
ad. The verhtWtto (I put on) is construed in the same manner — as 
induo puerum veste ana indue pueto vestem, and in the passive also it 
may be induot vestem and induot veste ^compare § 259, I), while the 
other verbs cannot retain the accusative m the passive — as utbs circum- 
data mutiSj or utbs cui mutus citcumdatut, 

§ 296. Verbs, both transitive and intransitive, which denote 
want or depriving, are accompanied by an ablative of the 
thing of which any one is in want or is deprived. Such verbs 
are — 'careo, egeo, indigeOy vaco; orho, privo, spolio, fraudo, 
nudo; e.g., carer e consuetudine amicorum, to be without the 
intercourse of friends ; egere aiuxnlio, to be in want of assist- 
ance ; vcbcare culpa, to be free from guilt ; hostes armis spoliare, 
to strip the enemy of their arms ; nudare turrem defensoribusj 
to deprive the tower of its defenders; auctoritate orbari, to 
. be deprived of influence. 

Note 1. The verb egeo, and especially the compound indigeo, is often 
construed with the genitive instead of the ablative — as custodis ^es, 
thou art in want of a guardian; indiget odetitatisj it requires quickness. 

2. The verbs invideo (I envy) and inietdico (I forbid), which take 
their personal object in the accusative, are generally followed by the 
ablative of the thing — as tihi hoc te invideo, I envy you this thing; 
emdi aqua et igni inierdiait, he forbade the exile (the use of) water and 
fire; but sometimes, though more rarely, the thing is expressed by the 
accusative, laudem tibi invideo, intetdicitfeminis usum purputae. Invideo 
is also construed with the dative of the thing and the genitive of the 
person — as Cicetonis laudi invidelxxt, he envied the praise of Cicero. 
Abdico (I abdicate), lastly, has likewise two modes of construction; 
either, e.g., me magisttatu abdux), or abdico magisltatum. 

\ 297. The ablative is joined with verbs of abstaining, re- 
nouncing, freeing, delivering, and excluding — such as abstineo, 
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densto, solvo, exsolvo, levo, ejp&nero, arceo, prohibeOy eweludo; 
e.g., abstineo maledictis, I abstain from caLumny: letxivi ami- 
cum onerey I have released my friend from his bmxlen ; liberare 
hominem catenis, to free a man from chains ; prohibebat agrum 
populationibug, he j)revented the field from being ravaged. 
The verbs of abstaininof, preventing, and excluding, however, 
often take the preposition a or a6-— as ab^tinere a vitiiSf to 
abstain from vices; milites a pugna prohibuit, he kept his 
soldiers from fighting; and the preposition must always be 
used when the ablative is the name of a person — as arcere 
hostes a civibus, to keep the enemy away from the citizens ; 
tu me prohibuUti a praedonibus, you have protected me from 
robbers. 

Note 1. The verbs levoy exonero, and exaoho, never take the preposi- 
tion a or ahf and Ubero but rarely; in a few instances libero is joined with 
e» — as liberare ex inoommodis. fniercludo has a threefold construction— 
alioui aliquam renif aliquem aliqtia re, and aliquem ab aliqua re, 

2. Poets and some late writers join ahsterreo^ deterreo, secemo, and 
BeparOf as well as some verbs compounded with dis (as disto, distinguo), 
with the ablative alone; but it is preferable to use the preposition a. 
There are, moreover, instances in which poets join verbs of abstaining, 
freeing, &c. with the genitive— as absttnere irarum^ to abstain from 
anger or passions; desine querelarum, cease your complaints; stdutus 
operum, freed from work. 

§ 298. Verbs denoting a forcible removal of some one from 
a place may be construed with the ablative alone, to denote 
such place, but it is more common to use the prepositions ab, 
ftp, or de — as movere or pellere aliquem loco, to remove or expel 
a person from a place ; hostes depettere loco urbe, to drive the 
enemy from a post, from the city ; deturbare aliquem muriSj 
to hurl a person from the walls ; spe dejectusj driven from 
hope (that is, deprived of hope). In like manner the abla- 
tive alone is sometimes used with thei verbs cedo, excedOy and 
decedo—A8 vita, de or e vita cedere; decedere Italia or &r 
Italia, 

Note 1. The verbs cawo, egredior^ ejiciOf are rarely used with the abla- 
tive alone, except when a name of a town is the place from which the 
removal takes place. See below, § 307) 3. 

2. Verbs denoting * to include,^ * comprehend,' * keep,' and * receive,' 
are sometimes followed by the ablative of the place or space in which 
anything is included, comprehended, &c. — as aliquem carcere (also in 
carcerem and in carcere) includere ; recipere aliquem iecto (in domo and w 
domum); tenere se castria and in castris. The verb consto (I consist of) 
is generally followed by eo;, but sometimes also by in with the ablative, 
or by the ablative alone. 

§ 299. The yeThagaudeOy laetor, glorior, delector, doleo, maereOf 
fidof and confido, are followed by the ablative to denote the 
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thing at which you rejoice or grieve, and in which 70a trust 
— as gaudeo tua felicitate^ I rejoice at your happiness ; doleo 
patris morte, I grieve at the death of my father ; confido natura 
loci, I trust in the nature of the locality. The ablative in 
these cases *'is in reality the ablative of the moving cause. 
Compare § 291. 

Note. The verbs fido and eonfido are also constraed with the dative, 
and diffido nearly always. Doleo occurs also with the accusative — as 
<Kisum meum illi doluerunt, they grieved over my falL Glorior also 
takes the preposition de or in, NUor (I lean upon) is followed either 
hj the ablative alone, or the ablative with in, 

§ 300. The verbs Mtor, abutor, fruor, perfruor, fungor, de- 
fiingor, perfungoVf potior, vescoTy have their object in the abla- 
tive — as carne utuntur, they use meat ; fruor suavi otto, 1 
enjoy delightful ease ; functus est munere praetoris, he has 
held the office of praetor ; hostes urbe potiti sunt, the enemy 
took possession of the city ; patre optimo usus est, he had a 
most excellent father. 

Note. These verbs are in meaning transitive, and it is a somewhat 
unacconntable phenomenon that they have their object in the abla- 
tive instead of the accusative. In the early poets, however, and in 
some prose writers, they are sometimes joined with the accusative 
as real transitives, and their geruadivum is very often used like that 
of transitive verbs — as in munere /ungendot in performing the duties of 
the office ; dare cdicui veslem uiendam, to give to a person clothing to 
use it. Potior is construed also with the genitive, especially in the 
expression rerum potirif to occupy the highest power in the state, 
where the ablative is never used. Pascor (I feed or graze) is joined 
both with the ablative and the accusative. 

§ 301. The expression opus est (there is need, it is necessary) 
is either treated as an impersonal verb, and then takes the 
thing of which there is need in the ablative, or opus is treated 
as an indeclinable adjective, and then the thing which is 
i^eeded is expressed by the nominative — as praesidio opus est, 
there is need of a garrison ; quid opus est verbis ? why are 
words needed ? and dua et auctor opus est, a leader and adviser 
are needed ; exempla nobis opus sunt, we need examples. The 
person to whom anything is needful is expressed in each case 
oy the dative. 

Note 1. The expression usus est (there is need) is occasionally con- 
strued in the same manner as opus est — as viginti ustis est vmnis, twenty 
minae are wanted. When the thing needed is expressed by a verb, 
opus est is followed by the infinitive— as id te scire opus est^ you must 
know this; opus est epistolam scribere^ it is necessary to write the letter. 
Sometimes, however, we find the ablative of a neuter participle or of a 
participle joined to a substantive — as maturaio opus est, it is necessary 
to hasten; opusjfuit HvrUo conoento, it was necessary to meet Hirtius. 
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2. The Terbs anuetoo and oMM^^^ictb are likewise constmed with the 
ablative of the thing, and more rarely with the dative— as assuetus lahore, 
(usueiui mUUiae. Sto (I stand by, or persevere in) is generally con- 
strued with the ablative alone, but sometimes also in is added — as 
9tare in promiasis, condidotdhusy suo judido. FHo and/acio are joined with 
the ablative, to denote that something is to be made or become ont of 
something — as quid fades hoc hominel what will you make of this man? 
quidfiet nave? what is to become of the ship ? But in the same sense 
ybcto and fio are also construed with the dative — as quid Jades huk 
homini? or with de—wa quid jvd de milUUfus? what is to be done with 
the soldiers ? 

§ 302. The adjectives conveying' the same ideas as the verbs 
enumerated in ^§ 295, 296, and 297 — that is, those denoting 
plenty, abundance, want of and freedom from, govern the 
ablative. Such adjectives are — praeditusy onustus, pientUj 
fertilig, dives; tnanw, orbusy vacuus, liber, immunis, puruSj 
aiienus ; also dignus, indignus, contentus^ ansnus, laetus, 
moestus, superbus, fretus, and others of a similar meaning-;— as 
onustus praeda, laden with booty ; dives agris, rich in landed 
possessions ; dignus laude, worthy of praise ; orbus rebus omni- 
bus, deprived of all things; animus cura liber, a mind free 
from care; natura parvo cultu contenta est, nature is satisfied 
with little care ; fretus virtute sua, trusting to his virtue. 

Note 1. The a^ectives jjlenus^ fertiUs^ dives, and inanis, are also con- 
strued with the genitive, and plenus even more commonly than with 
the ablative — ^as Gallia plena honorum dviunu The participles referius 
and computus likewise are often joined with the genitive when that of 
which anything is full are human beines — as career plenus aceUratorum^ 
urbs referta mercatorum. The other adjectives of this kind occur with 
the genitive only in poetry — as liber curarum, firee from cares ; purus 
soeleris, vacuus operum. Like dignus is construed dignor (I think 
worthy). Respecting the construction of dignus and indignus, when 
that of which a person is worthy or unworthy is expressed by a verb, 
see the chapter on the subjunctive. 

2. Liber is always followed by a or oi when persons are mentioned— 
as locus liber a6 arbUris, a place free from witnesses. Aiienus in a few 
instances is joined with the genitive ; in the sense of * unfavourable,* 
with the dative; and in that of * disinclined to,* with a and the ablative 
— as locus eaxrdiui aiienus, a place unfavourable to the army ; aiienus a 
litteris, not inclined to literary pursuits. 

3. The word made is used either alone or in coi^junction with an 
imperative of sum (este, esto) with the ablative of the thing for which 
we congratulate a person — as made virtute, or mctde virtute esto, I con- 
gratulate you on account of your valour ; juberem te made virtute esse, 
I would congratulate you for your valour. Made is commonly con- 
sidered as the vocative of modus — ^that is, magia auctus ; but this is a 
doubtful etymology. 

4. Cor^undus (joined to or with) is often followed by the ablative 
alone, instead of the ablative with cum; but when it ia joined with 
the dative, it generally signifies * bordering upon' — as talis sinuUatio 
cot^unda eat vanitaH, such a pretence is bordering upon yanity. 
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§ 303. The participles denoting birth or origin {nattis, ortus, 
genitus, satus, editus) are joined with the ablative denoting' 
the parents of whom, or the station in which, a person is born 
— as nobili poire natus, bom of a noble ' father ; humili genere 
natusy bom of a humble family ; equestri loco ortus, born in 
the station of an eques. 

• 

Note. When a person^s real parents are mentioned, the preposition 
eae or de \b sometimes used ; e. g., ex fratre et sorore nati sunt. But 
when remoter aneestors are spoken of, the preposition ab is commonly 
employed — as Belgae orti sunt a Germanis; Cato Uticensis a Censorio 
ortus erat, 

§ 304. With comparatives the ablative denotes the amount 
of difference existing between two things which are compared 
— as Romani duohus millibus plures erant quam Sahini, there 
were two thousand more Romans than Sabines ; una digito 
plus habere, to have one finger more ; Germani multo plures 
erant, the Germans were much more numerous ; multis par- 
tihus major, many times larger. In like manner the ablative 
with the adverbs ante and post denotes how much one thing 
is earlier or later than another — as tribus annis ante, three 
years before or earlier ; decern annis post, ten years after or 
later. 

Note I. In this manner comparatives and words containing the idea of 
a comparative, such as cUiter, and seeus (otherwise), are frequently joined 
by the ablative of a neuter pronoun or adjective which denotes how 
much more or less — as multo aecus, very differently; quo sapientior, eo 
beaiior, the wiser, the happier; mtUto majors much (by much) greater; 
tanto JuciliuSf so much more easy; quanto magis, how much more. Some- 
times adverbs are used instead of such ablatives — as longe aliter^ longe 
major y far otherwise, far greater; and in poetry and late prose writers, 
it is very common to use the accusative of the neuter instead of the 
ablative — as multum injucundior, aliouantum inferior. The ablative multo 
is used in the same manner witn superlatives — as midto (or longe) 
audacissimuSf by far the most daring. 

2. The same ablative of acyectives and pronouns is used with verbs 
containing the idea of a comparative, such as maiOf praestOf supero, ante- 
ceUo, and others — as mvUo mala, I wish much rather; multo praestaty it 
is much better; tanto anteoelUt, he excels so much. These verbs, with 
the exception of maloj are also found with the accusative neuter, as 
tantum and multum praestat. 

3. Ahhinc, which is usually construed with the accusative, is found 
also with the ablative — s^ tribus abhinc cmnis, three years ago, or before 
this time. It must be remembered that when ante and post are used 
as prepositions, they govern the accusative — ante decern annas, ten years 
ago, or before. See § 255, note 2. 

^ 305. The ablative is often used with comparatives to 
express the person or thing surpassed by another, which is 
commonly expressed by quam — as filia matre pulchrior — that 
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iSf JUia puMirior qtuim mater — b daughter more beautiful than 
her mother ; major fuit Scipione — that is, major fuit quam 
ScipiOf he was gpreater than Scipio. This mode of speaking, 
however, can be used only when the things compared with 
each other are either in the nominative or accusative. 

Xots 1. Thi« ablative with a oomporative seems to be a sort of in- 
strumental ablative, denoting that one of the things compared is set 
forth more prominently by comparison with or by means of the other. 
In the l)est prose writers the ablative is used most commonly when the 
things compared are in the nominative, or in accusative, which is the 
subject of an infinitive, though it is also used in place of the accusative 
of the object — ^as vitat oautiua oUvum saiufuine viperinOf he shuns the 
olive more cautiously than the blood of a viper; hoe (ablative^ nihil 
mihi gratiua focere poteria, you cannot do anything more agreeable to 
me than this. The relative pronoun, when accompanied by a negative, 
is likewise used in the ablative after a comparative — as Phidiae simu- 
lacray quibus nihil per/hctius mdemus^ the statues of Phidias, than which 
we see nothing more perfect — tlutt is, which are the most perfect 
we see ; Punicwn bellum, qw» nullum majus Romani gessere, the Punic 
war, than which the Romans have not carried on a greater — that is, 
the greatest which the Romans have carried on. In such sentences 
the ablative is necessary, and quam cannot be used. 

2. The ablatives gpe, eapectaiione^ opinione^ Jt*^> solitOf aequo^ and 
neoessarioy are frequently joined to a superlative to denote that a thing 
surpasses our hope, expectation, belief, &c. ; e.g., Caesar cderius 
omnium opinione venit^ Caesar came more quickly tlian any one had 
believed ; amnis soUto citatiory a river more rapid than usual ; tardior 
necessario^ slower than necessary. 

3. It occurs very rarely that the ablative after a comparative is used 
instead of any other case than the nominative and accusative — as in 
Horace : Pane egeo, jam mdUtis potiore placentis for quam mellitae pla- 
centae. Poets use this ablative also after aUus — as ne pules alium sapiente 
bonoque beatum, for quam sapientem bonumque. 

4. When the size or measure is indicated by a substantive or nume- 
ral, the quam may be omitted after the comparatives plus, ampUus, and 
minus, without the nominative or accusative being changed into the 
ablative, though the ablative also may be used — as plus quam treeenti 
miUteSy jalus treeenti militea, and fdus trecenlis mUiiibus. It must further 
be observed, that when amplius, vius, or mmus^ joined with a plural, 
either with or without quam, is the subject of a clause, the verb is 
always in the plural — as ampliua quam sex menses sunt and amplius sex 
menses sunt. 

§ 306. The ablative of a substantive joined by an adjective, 
participle, or pronoun, is frequently used, both with and 
without the verb sum, to describe the nature or quality of 
anything — as Agesilaus fuit corpore exiguo, Agesilaus was a 
man of a small body ; Herodotus magna est eloquentia, Hero- 
dotus possesses great eloquence; orator summo ingenio, an 
orator of the highest genius ;^Mwe» difficili transitu, a river 
difficult to cross. Respecting the genitive used in a similar 
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way, see § 276. It must be observed that neither the geni- 
tive nor the ablative of quality can be used, unless the sub- 
stantive is accompanied by an adjective, participle, or pronoun ; 
* a man of genius,' therefore, cannot be rendered either by 
homo ingenii nor by hmno ingenioy but must be changed into 
homo ingenioms. Compare § 276, note 3. 

NoU. When the size or outward form of a thing is to be described, 
the place of the acHective may be supplied by a genitive — as clavi 
ferret digiti magnitudiWf iron nails of the thickness of a finger, where 
dtgiti qualifies the word magnitudme^ just as the adjective eximia 
might do. 

§ 307. The relations of place where? and whence f are gene- 
rally expressed in Latin by the prepositions in, ab, exy or de; 
but there are many cases in which these relations are expressed 
by the mere ablative without any preposition. 

1. Place where? is expressed by the ablative alone in the case 
of the word locus, when accompanied by an adjective or 

Sronoun ; deatrd (on the right-hand side), laevd (on the left- 
and side), terra marique (oy land and by sea), and some- 
times medio (in the midst or middle), and numero (in the 
place of); e.g., hoc loco, in this place; ilh loco, in that 
place; aequo loco, in a favourable place; opportunis locis^ 
m opportune places; medio aedium, in the centre of the 
house. 

Note 1. When locus is used in a figurative sense, it scarcely ever 
takes the preposition in^^&a meliore loco, in a better condition ; secundo 
loco, in the second rank ; parentis loco aliquem habere, to consider a 
person as oneVi parent; but in this case in is sometimes added — ^as in 
parentis, or in filii loco aliquem ftabere. When locus signifies ' the right' 
or * proper place,^ it almost always takes in when it is not accompanied 
by an a^eotive — as desipere in loco, to be foolish in its proper place ; 
but when an adjective is added, the in may be omitted — as suo loco, in 
his own (proper) place. In referring to a book, we may say both in 
libro and libro, with this difference, that libro refers to the whole, and 
in Ubro only to a part of the book. 

2. Poets use the ablative of words to denote place where ? with 
great freedom, provided always that it does not create obscurity or 
ambiguity — ^as buM opacis, in shady groves; vesHlmlo, in the vestibule; 
silvisque agrisque, both in forests and fields. 

2. The ablative of place where ? is very frequently used with- 
out a nreposition when a substantive denoting place is accom- 
paniea by the adjective totus or omnis, «nd when the mean- 
ing is ' throughout a place ' — as totd Italia, in all Italy or 
throughout Italy; tota urhe, throughout the city; tola Asia, 
in all Asia ; tota mari, throughout the extent of the sea ; 
omni Gallia, throughout all Gaul. The preposition in, how- 
ever, may be added when the idea of ' throughout' is not to 
be emphatically stated — as in tota Sicilia, in all Sicily. 
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2. Some sabstantives not denoting time are used in the ablative 
without a preposition to indicate the time at which anything occurred. 
Such words are, particularly, adventu^ on the arrival ; discessti, at the 
departure — as adventu Caesaris in Gcdlian; discessu consults. In like 
manner are used comitiis, at or during the comitia; ludiSf at or during 
the games ; pace, in time of peace ; bello, in time of war (whereas in 
beUo means * in the war ' or * in war ^) ; beUo Punioo primo, in the time 
of the first Punic war. In stating any of the stages of human life the 
preposition in is used — as in ptieritia; but when an adjective is added, 
the in may be omitted — as primd, or extrema pueritia. * At the begin- 
ning ' may be expresse'd by initio, prineipio, or in initio, inprincipio, 

3. Tlie time within which anything is done is sometimes expressed 
by the ablative with in, especially when it is to be stated how often a 
thing is done, or how much within a certain time — as bis in die, twice 
every day; ter in anno, thrice every year; LuciKus in hora sa^pe ditcentos 
versus dietaicU, Lucilius often recited two hundred verses within an 
hour. But we also find the ablative alone in such cases — as septies die, 
seven times a day. In is further sometimes added to express the 
time within which anything happens, in cases when the calculation is 
made from a certain point — as in diehus proanmis decern, within the next 
ten days (reckoning from the present moment), though the ablative 
alone is equally good — as his aimis quadringentis, within these four 
hundred years — ^that is, less than four hundred years from the present 
time. 

4. Instead of. the adverbs ante and po^ with the ablative, we may, 
without altering the sense, use them as prepositions with the accusa- 
tive — as tribm aid)us post and post tres dies, tribus ante diebus and ante 
tree dies ; the same meaning is also expressed by tertio die post, and 
post tertium diem. 

§ 309. It was remarked above (§ 308, note 2) that substan- 
tives not denoting time may be used in the ablative to express 
the time at which, or the circumstances under which, anything 
happens. To this we may here add, that any substantive (or 
personal pronoun) accompanied by an adjective, participle, or 
another substantive standing in apposition, may be put in the 
ablative to describe the time or circumstances under which 
anything happens. This ablative, usually called the ablative 
absolute (because it is not dependent upon anything*), may 
always be resolved into a distmct clause, and may therefore 
be defined as a clause put in the ablative to express time and 
circumstances ; e. g., hoc factum est rege vivOf this was done 
while the king was alive ; hae res gestae sunt rege duce, these 
things were done under the guidance of the king; urbem 
cepit me adjutore or adjuvante, he took the city with my assist- 
ance, or I assisting him; Pythagoras Tarquinio regnante in 
Italiam venitf Pythagoras came to Italy in the reign of Tar- 
quinius; Cicerone et Antonio consulihus conjuratio Catilinae 
erupitf in the consulship of Cicero and Antony the conspiracy 
of Catiline broke out; regibus expulsis consuks ereari coepti 
sunt, after the expulsion of the kings, consuls began to b'^ 
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elected ; hoe factum est me ignaro^ this was done without my 
knowledge ; Xej7 Cassia lata est Scipione auctore^ the Cassian 
Law was passed on the advice of Scipio ; quo auctore id/ecisti? 
by whose advice did joa do this ? morUms simiUimis Jigura 
saepe dissimilis esty the appearance (of men) is often unlike, 
their manners being perfectly like; haecjieri solent te non 
invito^ these things usually happen not against your will; 
quid hoc populo obtineri jmtest ? what can be gained with this 
people ? — that is, so long as this people is what it is. 

Note 1. Such an ablative absolute may either qualify a particular 
word (usually the predicate) or an entire clause. Li English we some- 
times use the nominative as an absolute case, but not so frequently as 
in Latin; e.g.^ * the work being done, the boy went to play,^ where the 
clause ' the work being done * is the nominative absolute answering to 
the Latin ablative opere per/eeto. More of this ablative see in the 
chapter on the participles. 

2. There are some cases in which such an ablative absolute consists 
of a single word — as sereno (namely, eoelo)f the sky being bright ; aau/ro, 
during a south wind. 

§ 310. The following prepositions always govern the abla- 
tive : — a, ah (ahs), absque^ clam, coram, palam, cum, dc, ex or t, 
pros, proy sine, tenus. In and sub govern the ablative when 
they denote place where ? Subter may be joined with either 
the accusative or the ablative, and super takes the ablative in 
the sense of * about ' or ' concerning.' Compare § 194, 2 and 3. 

Note. The verbs pono, loco, coUooo, staiito, conatituo, and considOj 
although they express motion, are yet generally followed by in with 
the ablative. The compounds of pono — as impono, repono — ^however, 
are construed with in and the accusative, as well as with in and the 
ablative. There are a few remnants of the ancient Latin language in 
which in, though no motion is expressed, is yet joined with the accu- 
sative — BMes9e or habere in poiestatem; in custodiam haberi; in carcerem 
asservari. These irregularities can be explained only by supposing that 
two different ideas have coalesced into one: first, that of motion 
towards a place ; and secondly, the result of the first — namely, the 
being in the place. 


CHAPTER XLVI. 

USE OF THE VOCATIVE CASE. 


§ 311. The vocative is used to address a person, and is 
inserted in clauses without affecting their construction in any 
way. The vocative, like the nominative, is a casus rectus, 
not being governed by any other word. A vocative, however, 
may consist of a word which, when qualitied by others^ exer- 
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cises its influence upon them as a word, but as a ▼ocative it 
exercises none ; e. g'., vo8y o amici ! you, mv friends I prima 
dicte mihiy aummd dicende camend, Maecenas 1 Maecenas, praised 
by me in my first, and to be praised in my last poem ! 

Noie. In poetry and early writers the nominative is often used in- 
stead of the vocative — as cUinae filius Maiaef attres mi&if Memmius. 
wlkibe I V08, PompUius sanguis I audi tu, populus Albanus! Any word 
in apposition to a vocative should of coarse be in the vocative, but 
sometimes the apposition is in the nominative; sometimes, on the 
other hand, the vocative of a participle or adjective is used, though it 
stands in apposition to a nominative, as in Viigil, Aen, iL 283, ix. 485. 


CHAPTER XLVIL 

PECULIAEITIES IN THE USE OF ADJECTIVES. 

312. An adjective is used in Latin not merely as a simple 
attribute and predicate, but frequently stands in apposition to 
a substantive or pronoun, and then expresses the condition in 
which a person or thing is during an action, where we gene- 
rally use adverbs or adverbial combinations of words — as mutti 
eosy quos vivas eoluerunty mortuos contumelia afficiunty many 
treat persons after their death (mortuos) with contumely, 
whom during their lifetime (vivos) they have honoured; 
naturd ipsd de immortalitate antmorum tacitd judieaty nature 
herself silently (tacita) expresses her opinion of the immor- 
tality of the soul. 

This is the case especially with adjectives denoting order 
(ordinal numerals) or succession — as Hispania postrema per- 
domita est, Spain was subdued last, or was the last country 
that was subdaed ; DuhitOy quid primumy quid medium, ^id 
extremum ponam, I doubt what I shall put first, what in the 
middle, and what last^ Sicilia omnium terrarum prima pro- 
vincia facta est, Sicily. was the iirst of all countries that was 
made a province. 

Nate 1. In this manner are often used fofw, Wm, dwenus, subHmis, 
frequens, proanmuSf tn»iiu9—ns nos toios philosophiae tradimus, we give 
ourselves wholly np to philosophy; soli hoc oontingit sapienti, this hap- 
pens to the wise alone, or only; avis sublimis abiity the bird fiew away 
nigh in the air ; Roscius erat H<ymae frequens, Roscius was frequently 
at Rome. Poets also use adjectives denoting relations of time and 
place in the same manner — as Aeneas matutimia (that is, mane) se 
ag^Kd; vespertinus (that is, vespere) pete leetum; domesOcus (that is, 
domi) oiior, 

2. Proper names in Latin cannot take any other a^eotives than 
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ihoM whioli are med to dittinguish Mrentl penoni at things from one 
another — m Caio ntqfor, JJrioamu minora Sc^o AtiatieuB; and sach m 
denote a penon*8 native country — as Livius Patavinus, JIanmbal Car- 
thaginUntis, In all other cases a common noun must be added to the 
proper name as an apposition, and then this apposition may take any 
adjeoUve— as PUsto^ or MpteiM, the wise Plato; Capma^ wrbg opmlentis' 
sima, wealthy Capua. Poets, howerer, do not always comply with 
this practice. 

§313. Adjectives (and pronouns) are freqnentl^r used as 
substantives to denote persons or things of a certain kind or 
class. 

(a). When persons of a certain class are to be indicated, the 
masculine plural of an adjective is used — as boni, the g'ood ; 
sapientesy the wise ; omnes fortes, all brave men. Some- 
times the word homines is added. The masculine singular 
is more rarely used in this waj, and only in cases where 
there can be no ambiguity — as sapiens omnia virtuti post- 
ponit, a wise man considers everything inferior to virtue ; 
est prudentis sustinere impetum benevolentiae, it is the duty 
of a prudent man to check the fervour of his benevolence'; 
itti fortes sunt, those men are brave. Compare § 282, 4, 

Note. An a^jeotlTe thus used substantiyely is sometimes aocom- 
panied by another adjective which qualifies it— as insipiens fortunatuSf 
a fool favoured by fortune; nobUis indoctiu^ an uneducated nobleman. 

((). When things of a certain class or kind are to be desig- 
nated, the Latins use the neuter plural of an adjective, 
though they may also use the substantive res in the same 
way as is done in English — as bona, good things or property ; 
makij bad thin|rs or evils; multa memorabilia (or multae 
res memora^Tc^), many memorable things; omnia pukhrCf 
all beautiful things ; haec vitanda sunt, these things are to 
be shunned. The neuter singular of an adjective is used 
when an individual thing is to be indicated — as bonuin, a 
good thing ; malum, an evil or a bad thing ; and when the 
abstract idea is to be expressed ^—^s ven/m, the truth; 
justum, justice. Compare § 232, note. 

Note 1. Care must be taken in the use of such adjectives to avoid 
ambiguity, since some cases of the neuter plural do not differ in their 
endings from the masculine and feminine. For this reason adjectives 
of the third declension are generall]^ used as substantives only in the 
nominative and accusative, though there are a few instances in which 
the other oases also are so used — as potior utUis quam konesH curOf 
greater care for that which is useful than for that which is virtnous. 

2. Neuter adjectives used substantively are sometimes joined with 
prepositions, and thereby acquire the force of adverbs — as de iniegro, 
anew, afiresh; in integrum, to the full possession of a thing; tn integro, 
in the full possession of a thing; de or ex improviso, unforeseen; m 
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facili, easily ; e» a^fflttenti, abundantly. But such expressions occur 
only in particular phrases. 

(c). Some adjectives have so completely acquired the meaning 
of substantives, that they are almost invariably used as 
such — as amicus, a male friend; arnica, a female friend; 
inimicus, inimica, a male and female enemy ; adversariiLSy 
an opponent; ludicrum, a play on the stage; simile, a 
simile; and so also bonum and malum. Some adjectives 
are used as substantives with an ellipsis of some substan- 
tive which determines the gender — as patria (viz. terra, 
urbs or civitas), native country or city ; fera (viz. bestia), 
SL wild beast; cani (viz. capiUi), ^ay hair; dextra (viz. 
manus), the right hand ; hiberna (viz. castra), winter quar- 
ters; stativa (viz. castra), a stationary camp; praeteata 
(viz. toga), the toga praetexta. So also frigiaam, calidam 
(viz. aquam), primae, secundae, tertiae (viz. partes). 

Note 1. Sometimes, though mostly in poetry, a substantive is treated 
as an adjective or participle, and is accordingly accompanied by an 
adverb instead of an ac^ective — as p&ptdus late rea- (that is, regnans)^ a 
people ruling far and wide; mtnime targitor dux, a commander by no 
means liberaL 

2. Poets frequently use the neuter of an adjective in the sense of an 
adverb— as perMum ridere, to smile perfidiously; acerba tuena^ looking 
fiercely; tuniaum Uutari, to rqfoice riotously, and many others. Com- 
pare § 219, note. 

§ 314. The comparative of both adjectives and adverbs is 
frequently used to denote a higher degree than usual, or than 
it should be, where we generally employ the word * rather' — 
as senectus est naturd loquacior, ola age is naturally rather 
loquacious ; liberius vivebat, he lived too freely ; which, how- 
ever, may also be expressed by nimis libere. Compare § 89, 
note. 

Note 1. If it is to be expressed that a thing possesses a quality in too 
great a proportion for something else, the latter is introduced hjpro 
— as proelium atrocius quam pro numero pugnatdium^ a battle more fierce 
than could have been expected from the number of the combatants. 
* Too great for a thing' is always expressed by the comparative followed 
4)y an ablative — as ampliores humano fasiigio Aofiotvs-^that is, honwes 
humanum fastigiutn excedentes. When the English * too great ' is fol- 
lowed by an infinitive with * to,^ the Latins use quam qui with the 
subjunctive after it — as major est quam eui nooere poms, he is too great 
for you to hurt him. 

2. Sometimes the comparatives magis or potius are omitted before 
quam, so that quam has no comparative to refer to (as in Sallust, 
CkdiL 8.); or potius or magis is added pleonastically to a comparative; 
or lastly, a positive is joined with a comparative — as quanto inopina 
(for maais inopina), tanto m<yora ; but these are anomalies which should 
not be unitated. 
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^ 815. The superlative often does not indicate absolutely 
the highest deepree of a quality, but only a very high degree 
— that is, the nighest degree in comparison with some, but 
not with all. In this case we may render the Latin superla- 
tive in English either by ' very' with the positive, or with 
the positive alone — as SuUa, qui egt vir forHsnmug et clarig- 
«tmu#, Sulla, who is a very brave and illustrious man ; optime 
vaieOy I am verv well ; es tu quidem mihi carissimusy sed mtiUo 
erU earioTy H hanU praeceptis lastabere, you are indeed very 
deal* to me, but you will be still dearer if you will take a 
pleasure in good precepts. Whether a superlative has its real 
meaning, or the one nere pointed out, can always be seen 
from thuB context. Compare § 89, note. 

^ote 1. Such a superlative is only an exaggexated mode of speakinff, 
which is more natoxal to southern nations than to us, and ia especially 
used in complimentary addressea, applying to the p^^ons spoken to 
or to persons spoken of, when the speaks wishes either to compli- 
ment tnem or the reverse. 

2. The meaning of a superlative may be strengthened by the adverbs 
quamj longe, muao, by omnium or unus omnium — as quam diUgentiswm^ 
as diligently as possible; longe or muUo diUgentissimtta, by far the most 
diligent ; unus ailiaentissimuSf or unus omnium diligentiasvmus^ the one 
most dUigent of all. A superlative is often joined with the pronoun 
quisqite, which ^ves to it a general meaning answering to the suf&x 
cunque in certam pronouns — as optimus quisque, the best whoever be 
may be, or all gooa persons. 

^ 316. It is a peculiarity of the Latin language, that a con- 
siderable number of superlatives which denote order, succes- 
sion, time, andpla(%, are often joined to a substantive, although 
in reality they qualify only a part of the thing expressed by 
the substantive. Such superlatives are primusj postremusy 
ultimuSy novisHmus, summusy infimus, imu8, intimuSy extre- 
mu8, and medius; e. g., primo vere — that is, pHma parte veris, 
at the beginning of spring; in summo monte — that is, tn 
gumma parte mentis, on the top of a mountain ; extremo anno 
— that is, extrema parte anni, at the end of the year ; tn media 
urbe, in the centre of the city ; per medium mare, through the 
midst of the sea. In like manner are also used reliqua and 
cetera — as reliqua Graecia, the remaining part of Greece; 
cetera multUudo, the other part of the multitude. 

Note. Medius, which is in meaning equivalent to a fluperlative, is for 
this reason sometimes Joined with a partitive genitive like other super- 
latives, as in Caesar : looum medium regionum eansm dekgerani, they had 
chosen a place in the centre of those districts. Otherwise, mediua is 
usually followed by the preposition inter. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 

mrVSBXST KINDS OF CLAtTSBB) AND THBIR RELATIONS TO ONB ANOTHER. 

^ 317. Every clause is either an independent or leading- 
clause, or it is merely subordinate or explanatory* The former 
simply states a fact by itself, in the form of an assertion or 
a question — as miles dormitf the soldier sleeps; friUremne 
viaisti ? have you seen the brother t A subordinate sentence 
is usually of such a structure that it cannot stand by itself, 
and can be understood only when viewed in connection with 
another — as miles dormit, ut vires reficiat, the soldier sleeps, 
that he may restore his stren^h. Sometimes, however, an 
independent clause also remams unintelligible unless some 
subordinate clause be added — as miles fortior est quam ex- 
pectaveram, the soldier is braver than I had anticipated, 
where miles fortior est is not complete without the accessory 
clause. Two clauses thus combined form a compound sen- 
tence, and always convey a distinct meaning. 

§ 318. Subordinate clauses are connected with the leading 
clause by conjunctions, relative pronouns, or by an interroga- 
tive particle — as te nort laudo, quoniam mihi non obtemperasti, 
I do not praise you, because you did not obey me ; omnes qui 
adfuerunt hoc sciunt, all who were present know this ; cjf me 
quaesivit, unde haec scirem, he asked me whence I knew this. 
Often subordinate clauses are expressed in a peculiar way by 
the construction called the accusative with the infinitive — as 
9cio eum esse bonum homtnemf I know him to be a good 
man, or I know that he is a good man. 

Note. A subordinate clause serves either to qualify and explain the 
whole sentiment contained in the leading clause, or it belongs only 
to a particular word of the leading clause. Clauses introduce by a 
relative pronoun always contain an explanation of either a part or the 
whole of the leading clause. Other subordinate clauses stand to the 
leading one either m the relation of subject — as quod ad me venisti, 
graium mihi est, it is agreeable to me that you have come to me, where 
quod ad me venisti forms the subject to the clause graium mihi est ; — or 
in the relation of object — as video te scribere, I see that you are writing, 
where te scribere is the object of the verb video ; or they express certain 
circumstances, such as intention, result, or consequence, cause, time, 
and others, which are indicated by conjunctions. When, of two 
clauses, one begins with a conjunction denoting time, cause, conces* 
sion, or a condition, this one is termed the prot&sis (antecedent), and 
the other the apodSsis (consequent) — as st ad me venisses (prot&sis), 
librum tibi dedissem (apod&sis). 
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^ 310. Two or more clauses may be joined together in such 

a manner by copulative or adversative conjunctions, that none 

of them is subordinate to another. Such clauses are termed 

co-ordinate. Co-ordinate clauses may be all leading or all 

accessory clauses of one and the same sentence — ^as haee ret 

mihi valde placet^ et pater earn vehementer probata this thing 

pleases me very much, and xhy father greatly approves of it ; 

mihi haec res placet, sed pater earn improbat, I am pleased with 

this thing, but my father disapproves of it ; neqiie cur tu hoe 

consilium tarn vehementer probes, neque cur pater tantopere 

improbet, intelligo, I do not understand either why you so 

greatly approve of this plan, or why your father so much 

disapproves of it. 

Note. In Latin it oconn more frequently than ui English, that o^ 
ordinate olsuBes are joined together without any conjunction at alL 
This deserves to be especially attended to when autem or vero is 
omitted, a custom which cannot always be imitated in English — as 
neminem oportet esse iam stiUte arrogantem, ut in se rationem et nientem 
putet tTtessCf in coelo mundoqtte (autem) non putet, 

§ 320. In clauses introduced by a relative pronoun, the 
substantive to which the pronoun refers is often drawn into 
the relative clause, so that the demonstrative clause follows 
after the relative one — as quae cupiditates a natura prqficis- 
cuntur, facile explentur sine injuria — that is, eae cupiditates^ 
quae a natura, &c. those desires which proceed from nature 
are easily satisfied without injury. 

Note, Poets adopt this mode of speaking even when the relative 
clause follows after the demonstrative — as Hit scripta quiJms comoedia 
prisoa viris est for ilU viri quints prisaa comoedia scripta est. Still more 
irregular is the passage in Virgil : urbem quam statuo, vestra est, for uria 
quam siatuo vesira est. 

§ 321. When a substantive is followed by another substan- 
tive which stands in apposition to it, and is explained by a 
relative clause, the apposition is almost invariably drawn into 
the relative clause — as frumentum, quae sola alimenta ex in- 
sperato fortuna dedit, ab ore rapitur, the com, the only food 
which fortune aiforded unexpectedly, is torn away from the 
mouth; Santones non longe a Tolosatium finibus absunt, quae 
civitas est in provinoiaj the Santones are not far from the 
territory of Tolosa, a city which is in our province. 

Note. When a relative clause is added to a superlative, to state to 
what extent the superlative is to be understood, the superlative is 
usually drawn into the relative clause — as misit de servis suis, qnem 
habuit Jidelissimum — that is, tnisit fidelissimum e servis suis quern habuit, 
he sent the most faithful of his slaves he had. The same is done 
also with adjectives (in all degrees) belonging to a substantive — as ex 
amicis suis quos muUos htdiehat for e muUis suis amids quos kcUt^tst, out 
of the many friends he had. 
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§ 322. Relative clauses do not always contain a mere ex- 
planation, but very often stand to the leading clause in a 
relation which is commonly expressed by conjunctions denot- 
ing" intention, cause, and the like. Such clauses require to be 
expressed in Latin by the subjunctive mood, respectmg which 
see Chapter LI. 

§ 323. It is a practice of the Latin language to connect 
sentences as much as possible with one another, and to show 
in form also the concatenation of ideas which exists in the 
mind. One means of effecting this consists in the use of 
relative pronouns where the English and most other modem 
languages use demonstrative pronouns, so that qui becomes 
equivalent to et is. This, however, can be done only in cases 
where the demonstrative pronoun is not intended to be em- 
phatic. A sentence, e. g, often begins with qui quum, which 
is equivalent to et quum is ; quae quum, equivalent to et quum 
ea. In like manner the Latins use the relative adverbs quare^ 
quamobrerrij quapropropter, quocirca, and others, where we 
must substitute demonstrative forms, as ' therefore,' ' for this 
reason,' and the like ; e. g., Caesar equitatum omnem mittitj 
qui videant, quas in partes hostes iter faciant. Qui (these) 
cupidius novissimum agmen insecuti, alieno loco cum eo proe-' 
Hum committunt. 

Note L A relative pronoun cannot be joined in Latin with an adver- 
sative {sedf auienif vero) or inferential particle (igitur, ideo^ itaque)^ except 
when something is mentioned in opposition to a preceding adjective — 
as esi vir bonus, sed qui othnia negligenier agat, he is a good man, but one 
who does everything carelessly. But if a compound sentence begins 
with the relative pronoun, the conjunction belonging to the leading 
clause is introduced in the relative one — as qn/oe vero cupiditates a 
ncUura proficiscuntur, facile explentur. 

2. A relative clause may be qualified by another subordinate clause, 
and in this case the former stands to the latter in the relation of a 
leading clause — as ignava animalia quae jacent torpentquej si cibum its 
suggeras. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE MOODS Iir GENERAL. 


§ 324. The sentiment contained in a sentence is expressed 
either in the form of a simple statement (indicative mood] — 
as pater me in Oraeciam misit; or in the form of a wish or 
command of the speaker (imperative mood)— as confer te in 
Oraeciam; or as a mere conception of the mind (subjunctive 
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mood) — ^as in Qnuciam profectuf est, ut phihiophoe audiret. 
In the last seDtence, the words ut phiionofhos audiret do not 
state the fact that he heard, but only his intention to hear. 
These different modes of stating^ anything is expressed in 
Latin by the three moods — indicative, imperative, and sub- 
junctive. Subordinate clauses are mostly expressed by the 
subjunctive, but sometimes they have the verb in the infini- 
tive — as opinor earn juatisnmum esu hominem^ I believe him 
to be a most just man — that is, that he is a most just man. 

Nate, A participle is a verb in the form of an a4)«^^e> vbereby the 
predicate of a sabordinate or explanatory clsaBo is made to agree as 
an adjective with the subject or any other part of the leading clause 
— as milites fortiter pugnanies ceciderunt^ the soldiers fell while they 
were bravely fighting ; milites fortiter pugnantes timor repente inDosii, 
fear suddenfy overcame the soldiers while they were bravely fighting. 

^ 325. Co-ordinate clauses, whether they be leading or sub- 
ordinate, usually have the same mood, though the verbs may 
be in different tenses ; but there are cases in which even co- 
ordinate sentences are conceived in such a way that they 
require different moods — as pugiles ingemiscunt non quod 
doleant, sed quia omne corpus intenditur, boxers sigh, not 
because (as one mis^ht imagine) they feel pain, but oecause 
every part of their body is on the stretch (a fact). 

Note. The latter is the case especially in those co-ordinate sentences, 
one of which contains the statement of a fact, and must be expressed 
by the indicative ; while the other, containing a douht, a supposition, 
or a concession, requires the suhjunctive — as neque nego, neque affirmart 
atitim, I neither deny, nor should I like to venture to affirm. 


CHAPTER L. 

THE INDICATIVE HOOD AND ITS TENSES. 

§ ;32n. The indicative mood is used to make a simple state- 
ment of a fact, either affirmatively or negatively, and to put 
a question in a direct manner — that is, in such a way tnat 
the clause containing the question is not in the relation of a 
dependent or subordinate clause to any other — as hunc librum 
legij I have read this book ; ilium librum non legam, that book 
I shall not read ; quando ad me venies ? when will you come 
to me ? num pater veniet ? will the father come ? quod non ex 
urbe pro/ectus es, mihi pergratum est, the fact that you have 
not gone out of town is very agreeable to me. 

§ 327. The indicative is used in Latin in conditional clauses, 
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be^nnin^ with My nisi, etianm^ etsi, and sive, when it is to be 
intimated that the supposition is really true, so that «t is equi- 
valent to quum (as or since), or that, for the sake of argument, 
we assume that the Supposition is true, or, when negatively 
expressed, is not true — as si nihil aliud fecerunt, satis praemii 
hcient, if (or as) they have done nothing else, they are suffi- 
ciently rewarded ; mors plane est negligenda, si ewtinguit ani- 
muniy death must be. altogether treated with indifference, if it 
annihilates the soul ; ista Veritas, etiamsi jucunda non est^ miki 
tamen grata est, that truth, although it is not agreeable to 
me, is yet welcome to me ; hoc loco libentissime utor, sive quid 
mecum ipse cogito, sive aliquid scribo aut lego, I like this place 
best, whether I am engaged in meditation, or in writing or 
reading anything. 

Note, In all oases of the latter kind the speaker himself does not 
intimate any opinion of his own, as to the truth or falsehood of the 
supposition, but only assumes its truth for the sake of argument; and 
the first of the above sentences may accordingly be equivalent to, ' I 
assume the fact that they have' done nothing else, and on this suppo- 
sition they are sufficiently rewarded.* Respecting the further use of 
the indicative in hypothetical clauses, see § 333, note 2, and espe- 
cially § 346. * 

§ 328. Certain tenses of the indicative are used in Latin where 
we should expect the subjunctive, especially in the case of the 
verbs oportet, necesse est, debeo, convenit, possum, licet, and in 
the expressions par, fas, aequum, justum, consentaneum, satis, 
satius, melius, aequius est. The imperfect indicative of these 
verbs and expressions is used when we wish to express that 
at some past time something should or ought to nave been 
done, but at the same time intimate that the time for doing it 
is not yet passed, or that it is not yet too late ; e. g., ad mor- 
tem te duci jam pridem oportebat, * you ought to have been 
put to death long aeo,' suggesting that it is not too late yet, 
and that it may still be done. The perfect and pluperfect in- 
dicative of the same expressions is used when we wish to 
intimate that something should or ought to have been done, 
but that the time for it is now passed, and that it is too late — 
as Volumnia debuit in te officiosior esse, ^ Yolumnia ou^ht to 
have been more attentive to you,' suggesting that the time is 
now past, and that it is too late to make amenas for her neglect. 
So also longe utiliusfuit, it would have been far more useful. 

Note. There are, however, sentences of this kind where the subjunc- 
tive is used instead of the indicative — as dedendi/uissent, they ought to 
have been given up, for dedendi erant. 

§ 329. The indicative is commonly used (if there be no 
special reason for the subjunctive) after doubled relatives, and 
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those having the suffix cunque — as quisquis, quotquot, qui-- 
cunquej quantuscunque, uhit, utcunque, because in a]l such 
cases a simple fact is implied, the uncertainty consisting 
merely in the extent, amount, manner, &c. ; e. g., quidquid td 
est, whatever this may be ; utcunque sese res habet, however 
the matter stands ; quicunque is est^ whoever he may be. 

Note. It iniut, however, be observed that less accurate writers, 
eopecially later ones, oft<m join the subjunctive with such general 
relatives. 

§ 330. The tenses of the indicative in Latin answer, with 
few exceptions, to the same tenses in English. Any acticMi 
or condition is either simply stated as past, present, or future, 
or as in relation to another action in reference to which it 
is past, present, or future. In this manner we have three 
absolute tenses (present, perfect, and future), and three rela- 
tive tenses (imperfect, pluperfect, and future perfect). Besides 
these six tenses, there are the six tenses of what is called the 
conjugatio periphrasticay describing an action as future either 
in present, or past, or future time. See § 339. 

§ 331. The present expresses that which is going on at the 
time we are speaking, and the Latiti language has only one 
form for our * I write ' and * I am writing ' — scribo. The pre- 
sent tense is further used to express that which happens at all 
times — as Deus mundum ffubernat, God governs the world ; 
and to state the remarks or opinions of others recorded in 
books, though the authors may have lived in past ages — as 
Plato aliter de hac rejudicat, Plato judges diflTerently of this; 
Cicero in prima De Officiis dicit, Cicero says in the nrst book 
On Duties. 

Note 1. We may here remark that the whole of the English para- 
phrastic conjugation hy means of a participle present (encung in ing) 
does not exist in Latin, and that in it the English has an advantage 
which the Latin does not possess. 

2. An action which has heen going on for some time, and is still 
goin^ on, is in Latin, as in English, generally expressed by the perfect; 
but m Latin the present also is used to express the same idea — as 
jamdiu ipnoro^ I have already for a long time heen ignorant ; annvm 
jam audis Oratippum, you have already been hearing Cratippus for one 
year. 

§332. In animated narrative, past events are frequently 
related by the present tense, as if they were going on before 
our eyes. This present is termed the historical present. 
Examples are very numerous, and occur in all languages, 
especially in poetry. 

Note. Dum in the sense of « while,* when two things are described 
as occurring simultaneously, is commonly construed with the present, 
though the action may belong to the past— as dum haee m eolioqmo 
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peruntttTf eouttes Ariovisti propius acoedunt; tmdier dum pauca mancipia 
retinere vtdt^fortunas omnes perdidit. The tenses of the past (imperfect 
and perfect), however, may likewise be used with dum in describing 
past occurrences. In the sense of * as long as ^ or * until/ dum is not 
confltrued with the present unless it really refers to present time. 

§ 333. The Latin perfect has two distinct meaning's — 

1. It is used, like the past tense in English, to relate the events 
of the past — as Caesar Qalliam subegit, Caesar subdued 
Gaul; illo anno multae res memorabiles acciderunt, many 
memorable events occurred in that year. The perfect in 
this sense is called the historical perfect, it being* the tense 
by which past or historical events are simply related as 
facts. 

2. It is used to describe an action as completed and past, but 
with reference to present time, and thus completely answers 
to the English perfect — as pater jam venit, the rather has 
already come ; is mos usque ad hoc tempus permansitj this 
custom has continued to the present time ; scripsi eptstolaniy 
I have written the letter ; fuimus Trees, fuit Ilium, we have 
been Trojans, Troy has been (implying that now it is no 
more). The perfect in this sense may be termed the present 
perfect. 

Note 1. As to whether in any given sentence the perfect Is a histo- 
rical or present perfect must be determined by the context, and there 
can never be any difficulty in this. 

2. When anything which usually or always happens is expressed by 
the perfect in a subordinate sentence denoting time, place, or a sup- 
position, the perfect is used if the action of the subordinate sentence 
must be conceived as preceding that of the leading clause. This is 
the case especially after the conjunctions quum (' whenever,' denoting 
purely time), gttoiies, simulac, si, ubi, tU (when), and postquam — ^as quum 
ad viUam vent, hoe ipsum, nihil agere, me delectat, whenever I go (not 
went) to my villa, this very idleness is a pleasure to me ; si aud luani- 
riom intemperantia (Mcessitf duplex malum est, whenever intemperance is 
joined to luxury, the evil is twofold. If, however, the verb of the 
leading clause is in a past tense, the subordinate clause takes the 
pluperfect. Compare § 336, note. 

3. The perfect is often used in poetry in the sense of the present, 
and commonly denotes, like the Ghreek aorist, that a thing usually or 
always happens — ^as in Horace, coUegissejuvat for coUigere juvat, posuisse 
gaudk for ponere gaudet. Respecting the use of the present for the 
historical perfect, see § 332. 

§ 334. The conjunctions postquam, posteaquam (after) ; tibi, 
ut (when) ; simul, simulatque, ut primum, and quum primum 
(as soon as), are followed in Latin by the perfect, when it is 
to be expressed that two actions follow one another in imme- 
diate succession. The two actions are thus represented simply 
as past without their relation to each other being indicated 
in anyway except by the conjunctions — as postquam victoria 
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porta estf hoHet re/ugeruntf after the victory had been ^ned, 
the enemy fled back ; ui equitatum 9uum pulsum vidit, acie 
eseessitf when he saw hia cavalry beaten, he withdrew from 
the battle. 

Note 1. This rule must be particularly attended to by beannners, 
beoause the Ensluh language ■ometimes uses the pluperfect and some- 
times the simple past after these eoi^junctions. 

2. PoMtquam is construed with the pluperfect indicative when it is 
to be intimated that the action introduced by it took place a con- 
siderable time before the other — as Hcmnibal anno feriio postquctm domo 
pn^u^erat, in Afrieam venH; pott diemquintum quam harhari pugnaveraat, 
legcUt a Boccko vtniunL Podquam is very rarely joined with the plu- 
perfect subjunctive; but sometimes we find it construed with the 
imperfect indicative, to denote that an action had commenced to take 
place or used to take place — as postquam Eros eaplodebatur, after Eros 
began to be hissed at, or whenever Eros was hissed at. 

3. When ubi and simulac introduce a repeated action, they are joined 
with the pluperfect. See § 336, note. 

4. All the conjunctions mentioned in the above rule may also be 
followed by the historical present, if the action is conceived as still 
going on at the time when the action of the leading clause takes place 
— ^as nodquam perfugati murum arietibus Jeriri vident, aumm atque argat- 
ium domutn regiam comportant, where the action of videre is conceived 
as still going on, while that of oomportare \a taking place. 

5. The conjunctions an^quam and priu$quam (before), and dum, in 
the sense of * until,^ are generally joined with the perfect indicative, 
and not with the pluperfect — as anUquam legi tnas Utteras, before I had 
read your letter; dum rediit MaroelluSj until Marcellos returned. (Gom* 
pare § 337, note 1.) In conclusion, it may be observed that all the 
conjunctions here mentioned may be joined with the subjunctive, if 
the peculiar nature of the clauses they introduce requires it. See the 
following chapter. 

^ 335. The imperfect describes a past action as in progress 
ana not complete, and is therefore used in descriptions of 
things which in past time were in a certain condition, or of 
past events which are represented as going on. The im- 
perfect is further used to relate events which used to occur or 
repeatedly occurred — as etiam turn Athenae glorid literarum 
et artium florebant, ^even at that time Athens was flourishing 
for its reputation in literature and the arts.' Here the flou- 
rishing of Athens is described as then in progress, whereas 
the perfect would state the same thing only as a historical 
fact. Quum Verres ad aiiqiLod oppidum venerat, eddem lecticd 
usque in eubiculum deferebatur, ' whenever Yerres came to |aiy 
town, he was (always) carried in the same lectica to his sleeps 
ing apartment.' Here deferebatur states a repeated action, or 
something which was done on every occasion. In Qraeda 
musicifloruerunty diseebantque id omneSy ^ musicians flourished 
(a historical fact) in Greece, and all persons used to kam 
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music' In the latter clause the imperfect describes a custom, 
or what used to be done. Hortensius dicebat melius quam 
scripsity ' Hortensius used to speak better than he wrote or 
has written^' with reference to his works still existing. 

Nbie 1. It often depends upon the writer or speaker himself, as to 
whether he wishes to state a custom or a repeated action as a laere 
hifltorical fact by the perfect, or whether he wishes to describe it as a 
custom or as a repeated action : we must be guided by judgment and 
taste as to which of the two is preferable in any given sentence. 

2. The imperfect is sometimes used to state merely the beginning 
of an action, or an attempted action, which was not carried into full 
effect — as curiam relinmiebat, which is almost equivalent to curiam 
r^inquere ientabaiy and mtimates that he did not actually leave the 
eoria. An action which at a certain time was about to take place, is 
sometimes expressed in Latin by the imperfect, as if it had already 
commenced and were going on — as hifjus deditioniSy qui dedehatur^ suasor 
et auctor fiiit^ where qui dedebatur signifies * the one who was about to 
be delivered up.' 

§ 336. The pluperfect states an action of past time which 
was completed before another action, at present likewise com- 
pleted, began — as diaerat judess^ quum puer nuntiavit, ' the 
judge had spoken when the boy gave information.' Here the 
speaking of the judffe was over when the boy's action (which 
is now likewise past) began. 

Note, When anything which used to happen is expressed in a lead- 
ing sentence by the imperfect, the subordinate sentence takes the 
pluperfect in those cases in which we should use the perfect, if the 
leaaing clause had the verb in the perfect — as Alcibiades, simvlac se 
remiserat, luxuriosus^ lilndinosus, intemperans reperiebatur. Compare § 334, 
note 3. 

§ 337. The future denotes an action or condition which is 
to take place at a future time in general, or at a particular 
moment in future time — as hostes venient, the enemy will 
come ; proximo anno ad te veniam, next year I shall come to 
you. 

Note, Beginners must pay particular attention to the use of the 
liiture in subordinate clauses, because in English we generally substi- 
tute the present for it — as si seqitemur naiuram duoem, if (in future) we 
follow nature as our guide ; dum erimm in terriSf so long as we are (or 
shall be) on earth ; qui adipisd veram gloriam volet, jvkitiae fungaiur 
ojfficiiSf ' let him who wishes to gain a true reputation discharge the 
duties of justice,' where the idea of fiiturity is suggested by the exhor- 
tation * let him discharge.' There are, however, instances where, even 
in Latin, the present is found in cases where we should expect the 
liiture, as in questions addressed to one's self — ^as quid arbHramur? 
what shall we believe ? after dum in the sense of * until ' — as eapecto 
dum iUe venii, I wait until he comes; and after aniequam and priusquam, 
when it is stated that one action will take place before another — aa 
aniequam pro Murena dicere institao, pro me ipso pauca dicam, before 
spes^ing for Murena, I shall say a few things concerning myself. But 
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in thii otM we abo find the future— m aniequam dieam. 'Before any* 
thing htu happened* is expressed by the futore perfect. 

§ 338. The future perfect describes a future act as completed 
at a certain future tune — as quum tu haec kges^ ego ilium for- 
Uuse convenerOf when you (will) read this, I shall perhaps have 
spoken with him ; quum istuc venerOf rem tUn exjponam^ when 
I (shall have) come thither, I shall explain the matter to you. 

Note 1. The beginner must pay especial attention to the use of this 
tense, for in consequei^oe of its cumbrous formation the English 
language seldom employs it, especially in subordinate clauses, where 
we generally use the present instead of the fhture perfect — as * when 
I come to Rome, I shall explain the matter to you,* must be ren- 
dered in Latin by quum venerOf because the act of coming must be 
completed before the explanation can be given. There are, however, 
instances where even in Latin a subordinate clause is expreseed by 
the present, the verb of the leading clause being in the future; but 
then the act, which is the condition of something future, is conceived 
as occurring at the present moment — as moriere virgis, nisi signum 
iraditur^ you shall be scourged to death unless the statue is given up 
(this moment). 

2. Sometimes the verb of the prot&sis, as well as tliat of the apo- 
d5sis, is in the future perfect, and then the meanuig is, that both 
actions will be completed in future at the same time — as pergratwn 
mihi feceris, si de amicitia disputaris, * you will do me a great favour if 
you will discuss friendship* — that is, when the discussion is com- 
pleted, my pleasure also will be completed. The English language 
here treats both actions simply tfs ftiture. 

3. There are cases in which the fixture perfect is almost equivalent 
to the future — as si voluero, potuero, licuerit, pkunterii, for si volam, potero^ 
Ucdnt, plaeebit. This is the case especiallv wnen a future result is stated 
— as mtUtum ad ea iua ista erplicatio projeoerit^ that explanation of thine 
will greatly contribute to those thuigs; or when it is to be intimated 
that something will be done quickly or speedily while something else 
is going on — ^as tu inmta mtdieresy ego aecivero pueroa, do you invite the 
women, I shall in the meantime summon (or shall have summoned) 
the boys. Videro, is, it, &c. is used in this way especially when any- 
thing is deferred to another time, or when a thing is left to the con- 
sideration of some one — as qucie causa/uerit, ntox videro, what has been 
the cause, I shall soon see (for I shall soon have seen); sed de hoc tit 
ipse videriSf but concerning this you will consider yourself (there will 
be a time when you yourself will have considered thisV Poets, and 
especially the comic writers, go still further in using tne future pei^ 
feet, where we should expect the future. 

§ 339. The tenses of the periphrastic conjugation are, on the 
whole, used in the same way as those of the ordinary con- 
jug'ation ; but the action expressed by the participle future is 
in all tenses a future one — as scripturus sum, scripturui 
eram, scripturus ero, scripturus fui, scripturus fueramy scrip- 
turns fuero. ^Compare § 149.) The following peculiarities 
must be noticed separatj^ly : — . 
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1. The present must be used when the condition of a neces- 
sary action is stated — as me igitur ames oportet, si vert 
amid futuri 9umu8y you must therefore love me, if we are 
to be true friends. 

2. There is little difference between the imperfect (scripturus 
eram) and the pluperfect (scripturus fueram), ana the poets 
especially use both forms indiscriminately ; but the pluper- 
fect may nevertheless denote an action which was on the 
point of happening previous to a certain point in past time. 
Compare § 346, 1. 

§340. The epistolary st^rle in Latin has this peculiarity 
—that the writer, transferring himself to the time at whicn 
the letter is in the hands ot the person addressed, relates 
what he is doings in writing the letter either by the perfect or 
imperfect, as the case may be — as nihil hahebam quod scribe-' 
rem, I had nothing* to write ; kaec ad te scripsi ante luceniy 
I write this to you before daylight. In the course of his 
narrative, however, the writer frequently reverts to his own 
actual position, ana uses the present tense, as we do in English. 


CHAPTER LI. 

THE SITBJUirCTIVE MOOD. 

§ 341. A verb in the subjunctive expresses an action or 
condition as a mere conception of the mind, in the form of 
a wish, a possibility, an intention, a supposition, a concession, 
and the like, so that the speaker does not treat it as a fact ; 
e. g., scribo ut scias, I write that you may know ; quae si ita 
sintf if these things be so ; facile aliquis dicat, a person may 
easily say. 

Note 1. There are, however, certain kinds of subordinate clauses, 
which; although their verb is in the subjnnctive, yet state a fact as 
much as any other clause — ^as ptMnabat tam/brtiter, ut nemo ei resigtere 
posset, where the impossibility of resistance is as much a fact as his 
fighting bravely; but it is expressed in a subordinate clause, which is 
connected with the leading one in such a manner as to be indispensable 
to its completeness in point of form. 

2. What the Latin langui^e expresses by its subjunctive mood, is 
expressed in English either by the indicative, or recourse must be had 
to such auxiliary verbs as / maif, might, sliould, would, or could — as ad 
me venit, ut Ubros meos videret, he has come to me that he might see 
my books. If, however, these auxiliaries retain their own peculiar 
meaning, they must be rendered in Latin by posnum, licet, dmeo, volo, 
ot oportet 
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^ 342. The tubjnnetiTe is used both in leading^ and in sub- 
ordinate clauses, though more especially in the latter. In 
leadings clauses the subjunctive is of a fourfold nature — ex- 
pressing a supposition or hypothesis (hypothetical elatMes)^ a 
possibility (when it is termea the potential mootfjj a wish or 
desire (the optative mood)y and a concession (eoneeesive mood). 
We shall according^ly treat of these four kinds of sentences 
first: — 

^ 348. 'Every hypothetical sentence consists of two clauses — 
the one, which states the condition or supposition (beginning 
with 8%^ nieiy ni, si nouy etiamn, tametsi), is called the protasis ; 
and the other, which contains the conclusion or inference, is 
called the apodosis. (Compare § 318, note 1.) The protasis 
is sometimes not expressed, being either implied in something 
which precedes, or supplied by the mind of the hearer or 
reader — ilio tempore aliter sensieeee, ' at that time you would 
have thought difiPerently' — namely, ' if you had looked at 
the matter,' or, * if you had lived;' id ego non facerem, *1 
should not do so' — namely, ' if I were in his place.' 

§ 344. The present subjunctive is used both in the protasis 
and apodosis, to denote that the supposition is possible, and 
may be true, but at the same time to intimate that it is not 
time ; and accordingly, that the apodosis likewise is possible, 
but not true — as me dies deficiat, si hoc nunc dicere velim, the 
day would not suffice for me, if I wished to say this now. 
Here it is intimated that I might possibly say, but at the 
same time that it is not my intention. Respecting the indi- 
cative in hypothetical clauses, see § 327. 

Note. In ^imated or rhetorical style we sometimes fiad the present 
subjunctive, both in the protasis and apodosis, where we should have 
expected the imperfect subjunctive, it being implied that the suppo- 
sition is not true, and that, accordingly, the mference cannot be true — 
as haec si patria tecum loqaatur^ nonne impetrare deheat 1 supposing (for 
a moment) your country were speaking to you about these matters, 
ought she not to obtain her end ? Tu si hie n«, aliter sentioM, supposing 
(for a moment) you were here, you would think differently. (Compare 
§ 345.) Poets use this present subjunctive even in speaking of things 
which would have happened in past time, where we should have 
expected the pluperfect, as in Virgil, Aen, y. 325: — spatia si plmra 
supereint for si superfuissent. 

§ 346. The imperfect subjunctive is used in the protasis and 
apodosis, to denote that the supposition is not or cannot be 
true, and that accordingly the inference also is not true. The 
time expressed in such sentences is the present — as si pecu- 
niam haberem, ad te venirem^ ^ if I (now) had money, I should 
come to you,' implying that I have no money, and accord- 
ingly cannot come to you. The pluperfect subjunctive is 
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used in both claQses, if the supposition as well as the inference 
belong to past time — as si pecuniam kabuissem, ad te venissem, 
if I had had money (whicn was not the case), I should have 
come to jou (which, under the circumstances, was a matter 
of impossibility). Sometimes the imperfect and pluperfect 
are united in the same sentence — as H sibi cavere potuissety 
viveret, if he had been able to be on his guard, he would 
(now) be living ; necassem jam te, nisi iratus essem, I should 
have killed you already, if I were not angry. 

Note. There are many instances in which, although both the protasis 
and apodosis belong to past time, and where, accordingly, the pluper- 
fect should be used, yet the imperfect is employed, either in both 
clauses or in the protasis only, or, though very rarely, in the apodosis 
alone — as Cur xgttur et CamiUus doleret (for doluissei), si haee post ire- 
centos /ere et quxnqttaginta annos eventura putaret (for putassei) ? Non tarn 
facile opes (Jarthagims conctdissent^ nisi iUud reoeptacuium classUnts nostris 
paieret (for patuisset); esset (for fuisset) Antonio serviendum, si Caesar ab 
eo regni in»igne aecipere voluisset. Such an imperfect in the protasis 
indicates that the action expressed by it is conceived as simultaneous 
with that expressed in the npodosis, and <not as preceding it. The 
imperfect in the leading or in both clauses frequently implies a repe- 
tition of the action, or an action in progress. 

§ 346. Sometimes the verb of the apodosis is in the indica- 
tive, while that of the protasis is in the subjunctive, and 
implies that the supposition is not true. This is a gram- 
matical irregularity, arising either from an elliptical mode of 
speaking, or from rhetorical animation, whereby the clause 
containing the conclusion is conceived as independent of that 
containing the supposition. Examples of this kind occur in 
the following cases : — 

] . The apodosis is expressed by the perfect or pluperfect indi- 
cative of the periphrastic conjugation, to denote that which 
a person at one time was on the point or ready to do, but 
did not carry into effect in consequence of circumstances — as 
Si tribuni me triumphare prohiberent, Turium et Aemilium 
testes dtaturus faiy I was on the point of calling in Turius 
and Aemilius as my witnesses, in case the tribunes should 
refuse me a triumph; lUi aratores relicturi omnes agros 
erant, nisi ad eos Metellus litteras misissetj they were on 
the point of leaving, had not Metellus, &c. In like manner 
the apodosis is expressed by the verb in the imperfect or 
perfect indicative of the ormnary conjugation, when it is 
to be stated that something was actually commenced, and 
would of necessity have happened, had not something pre- 
vented it — as Pons sublicius iter paene hostibus dedit, ni 
unus vir fuisset ; deleri totus exercittLs potuit, si persecuti 
victores essent, 

Q 
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2. The indicative is us^ in the apodosis to bring before the 
reader in a vivid manner that which would have happened 
had not something prevented it. In such cases the rheto- 
rical or poetical stjle represents as real that which was 
only possible — as me truncus iUapsus cerebro sustulitj nisi 
Faunus ictum ievaaaet Sometimes the future is used in the 
apodosis, thus representing as actually future that which in 
reality is only a possible consequence — as dies deficiet, si 
velim paupertatie caueam defender e. 

Note* 1. Sometimes there are conditional clauses (protases) which are 
not connected with any expressed apodosis, or at least the apodosis 
is treated as a clause quite indepenoent of the protasis — as rum dubiio 
morij si ita melius sit, I do not hesitate to die, if it be better so; Caesar 
munitiones prohibere turn poterat, nisi praelio decertare vellet. In such 
oases the protasis usually contains a supposition, referring not to the 
whole apodosis, but only to a particular word in it. The protasis and 
apodosis, therefore, are independent of each other, and the apodosis 
may assume almost any form, according as it may express a wish, a 
command, a question, &c. — as si stare tion possunt, oorruant^ if they 
cannot stand, let them fall; si me audire non vis, cur me rogasl if you 
will not listen to me, why do you ask me ? — si scio, ne vivam^ I will be 
hanged if I know it. 

2. lu animated discourse it sometimes happens that the clause 
which should be the protasis is expressed as an independent sentence. 
In such cases, that sentence is expressed by the indicative, when some- 
thing is mentioned which occasionally occurs — a« de paupertate agitur; 
multt paHentes pauperes oommemoraniur, the question is about poverty 
(that is, if the question is about poverty); many patient poor are 
mentioned. When, on the other hand, something is stated merely 
as a supposition, or as a fictitious supposition, the subjunctive is used 
— as roges me, nthil Jbrtasse respondtho, if you ask me (that is, suppos- 
ing you were asking me), I shall perhaps not give you an answer. Poets 
now and then omit the conjunction si in real hypothetical clauses 
— as sineret dolor for si sinerei dolor. In prose, on the otl^er hand, the 
ooi^unctlon si is sometimes implied in the relative pronoun — as qui 
videret (that is, si quis mderet), urbem captam diceret, 

§ 347, The subjunctive, as a potential mood, is used to ex- 
press that which does not really exist, but may or might exist, 
and is conceived as possible. The subject oi such clauses is 
usually an indefinite or an interrogative pronoun — as dicat 
aliquis or quiepiamy some one may say ; dixerit aliquis^ some 
one might say; quis credatf who would believe itf quern 
metuat? whom should he fear? quis neget? who would deny? 
It must be remarked that things which are possible at the pre- 
sent time are expressed by the present or the perfect sulnunc- 
tive, while a past possibility is expressed by the imperrect — 
as quis eum redargueret ? who would have refuted him f 

A'ote. This potential subjunctive is used especially when an indefinite 
person is addressed — that is, a person not really existing, but merely 
supposed to exist for the purpose of stating something— as eonservare 
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rfiott po8tis, you (or any one) cannot preserve; dioa$ Jbrtasse^ yon (or any 
one) may perhaps say; canes vpiuttiooa dicerea, you (or any one) would 
have called them hounds. If in such cases a definite person were 
addressed, the indicative would be used — as diets or dicit foriasse. 

% 348. The potential subjunctive is also used with definite 
subjects for the purpose of expressing an opinion in a modest 
manner, and this occurs most frequently in the first person of 
the perfect when the speaker expresses his own opinion with 
a certain degree of modesty or hesitation — as hand facile 
dijcerim, I would not easily say ; hoc sine dubitatione confir- 
maverim, I feel inclined to assert this without hesitation; 
Themistocles nihil dixerit, in quo Areopagum adjuverit, The- 
mistocles is not likely to have said anything, &c. 

Note, This mode of speaking is particularly common in the case of 
the subjunctives veZm, noHm, and mcUim, to express a modest wish — as 
vdim dicas, please to say; veltm ex ie avdire, I should like to hear from 
you. K a wish is to be expressed with the intimation that it cannot 
be realised, it is done by the imperfect subjunctive — as veUem, maUem^ 
noUem ; tjeUem adesse posses, * I wish you could be present,' implying 
that it is impossible. The conjunction forsitan (perhaps, it may be 
•that) is construed by the best writers with the subjunctive — b» forsitan 
aliquis fecerit, it may be that some one has done it. Other particles 
signifying * perhaps ' are joined with the indicative. 

§ 349. The potential subjunctive is used in doubtful ques- 
tions containing a negative sense — as quid faciam? what 
shall I do ? equivalent to, ' I do not know what I shall do.' 
Cur non confitear ? why should I not confess ? quid hoc homine 
facialis ? what are you to do with this man ? cur plura com- 
memorem? why should I mention more? In like manner 
the potential subjunctive is used in questions expressive of 
disapproval — as hos cives patria desideret ? is the country to 
long for such citizens ? the implied answer being ^ assuredly 
not.' 

Note. Questions implying something inconceivable are expressed by 
ut and the subjunctive, which is properly an elliptical mode of speak- 
ing— yfen'wc potest ? or a similar expression being understood — as egotie 
ut te interpedem ? ' is it possible that I should interrupt you ?' equiva- 
lent to, ferme potest ut ego te interpeUem? Tu ut unquam te corrigas'i 
equivalent to, Jierine potest, ut tu unquam te oorrigas? 

§ 350. The subjunctive, as an optative moody is used to ex- 
press a wish or desire — as valeas, fare well ; vateant cives, may 
my fellow-citizens fare well ; beati ttint, may they be happy ; 
intereaniy si valeo Hare, I will perish if I am able to stand ; 
imitemur majores nostras, let us imitate our ancestors. The 
optative is onen used in the sense of the imperative, respecting 
which see § 368. 

Note I. The negative with the optative subjunctive is always ne, 
and not non; it is only in poetry that sometimes non occurs in a 
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ncfttiTe wish for m — u nom tint mm lege eapOUt in Ovid. A wish is 
sometimes expressed more empbaticslly by the addition of vtimam 
Owoold ihat^y and vHnam ne or non (would that not) — as tttincan eateat 
tiomaSf would that I were at Rome; tUinam ne id tihi in mentem venisaet, 
wonld this had not come into your mind ; quod uHnam non feciuem, 
would I had not done this. The non after utinatn is myre unosaal 
than ne, A wish is sometimes expressed by O si (oh, if )— -as O si iUi 
anni redire ttouintl oh if those years oould come back! (namely, I 
should feel nappy.) 

2. The particles dum, dummodo or modo (if but), dum ne, dummodo 
ne, and modo ne (if but not), express a wish or desire containing a limi- 
tation — as oderint, dum (dummodo) metuant, they may hate, if they do 
but fear (which I wish tney may do) ; omnia postposui, dummodo prae- 
cfptii patris parerem, I have disreguded everything, only to obey the 
precepts of my father. 

3. The imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive (optative) are also used 
to denote that which at a certain time ought to have been done — as 
poiius dioeref, he should rather have said; saUem aiiquid de pomdere 
dttraxinett he ought at least to have deducted soraethiug from the 
weight. Lastly, in the oralio ohliqua, the subjunctive is used in sen- 
tences in which in the oratio recta the imperative would be employed. 
See § 370. 

§ 351. The subjunctive is used to express a concession or 
permission, in which sense it is sometimes termed the con- 
cesHve mood. It usually denotes that that which we concede 
is not true, or at least is left undecided, but that we grant it 
for the sake of argument — as sint haec falsa, invidiosa eerte 
non sunt, granting that these things are false, invidious thej 
certainly are not; sit sane dolor graviSy malum non est, 
granting that (or although) pain is severe, it is not an evil. 
The conjunction ut (in the sense of ^ granting that ') is often 
added to a concessive subjunctive— as ut sit infdix, grahting 
that he is unhappy; and in negative clauses ne must be 
added — as ne sint in senectute viresy granting that there is 
no strength in old age. 

§ 352. All dependent or subordinate clauses introduced bv 
the conjunctions ut (that, in order that, so that, although), 
ne or ut ne (that not, or in order that not), ut non (so uiat 
not), quin (that not), quominus (that not), and qtio (in the 
sense of ut eo, in order that thereby), have the verb in the 
subjunctive — as sol efficit ut omnia floreant, the sun makes 
(that) all thingis flourish ; virtutem colei'e debetis, ut heati esse 
possUis, you must cultivate virtue, that (in order that) you 
may be able to be happy ; precor^ ne me deseras, I pray that 
you may not desert me ; haec ad te scribo, ne putes me in hartis 
esse, I write these things to you, that you may not believe 
me to be on my estate ; Verres Siciliam ita vexavit, ut restitui 
non possit, Verres has so ravaged Sicily that it cannot be re- 
stored ; via me contineo, quin aggrediar iUunif I can scarcely 
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refrain myself so as not to attack him ; multa possunt obsistere, 
quominus ilia perficiantur, many thin»^ may be in the way so 
that those things cannot be accomplished ; ager arataVy quo 
meliores fetus possit edere, the field is ploug^hed, that thereby 
it may bring forth better fruits ; ut desint vires, tamen est 
laudanda voluntas, although (or granting that, § 351) the 
strength is wanting, still the will deserves praise. 

Note 1. The conjanction ut expresses — 1. Intention (that, in order 
that, and sometimes * to' with the infinitive) ; 2. A result, effect, or con- 
sequence (that, so that) ; 3. A concession (granting that, or although), 
and is accordingly used in clauses denoting intention, result or conse- 
quence, and concession. Sometimes the conjunction ut is omitted, 
especially when it denotes concession, and after verbs denoting a wish 
or desire (vofo, nolo, tnalo, cupio, placet), advice, request, persuasion ; 
further after licet, oportet, neeesse est, fac, and fiuto. Some verbs of this 
kind — as moneo and cogo, are sometimes followed by an infinitive, or 
by a clause in the accusative with the infinitive instead of ut, though 
there is generally some difierence in meaning. Quid vis me facere 
and quid vis faciam express the same meaning ; but efecii ut animus 
hominia immortalis sit (he has made the soul of man such as to be 
immortal), and ejicit animum Iiominis esse immortalem, he has proved 
that the soul of man is immortal. Ut is also used after verbs and ex- 
pressions denoting in general that anything is or happens— such as Jit, 
juturum est, accidit, contingit, evenit, usu venit, est, sequttur, resiat, reliquum 
est, relinquitur, superest, prommum est, extremum est, prope est, longe ansum, 
tantum est, though some of them are also followed by the infinitive — as 
non cuivis komim contingit adire Oorinthum. Accidit is followed either by 
ut and the subjunctive, or by quod and the indicative. Ut, lastly, some- 
times introduces a clause which is only an exi)lanation (epexegesis) of 
some general expression which precedes — as est hoc commune vitium in 
magnis liberisque dvUatibus, ut invidia gloriae comes sit, where the clause 
beginning with ut is only an explanation of the words hoc commune 
vitium ; fiiit hoc in Marco Crasso, ttt existimari veUet nostrorum hominum 
pnidentiam Graeds ante/erre. Such is the case frequently after the 
expressions mos est, cumts est optimus, aeouujn est, justum est, optimum 
est, though they are also followed by the infinitive. 

2. A^0 expresses — 1. A negative wish or intention (in order that not); 
sometimes its meaning is strengthened by the addition of ut, so that 
ut indicates the intention in general, and ne its specific negative nature 
— as tibi haec dico ne ignores, I tell you this, that yon may not be igno- 
rant of it; sed ut hie, qui intervenit, ne ignont, but in order that he who 
came in between, may not be ignorant. Neve stands in the same 
relation to ne as neque to non, so that neve is equivalent to et ne or vel 
ne. 2. Ne is used after verbs of preventing or resisting, the action of 
which has the tendency that something should not be done — as Pytha- 
goreis interdidum est, ne /aba vescerentur; impedior dolore, ne plura 
dicam ; caveo, ne cui suspidonem dem, Impedio and prohiheo, recuso and 
caveo, however, are sometimes construed with the infinitive. 3. After 
verbs and expressions denoting fear, ne is used when it is implied that 
we do not wish the thing to happen — as vereor ne renicU, ' I fear lest 
he should come,^ it being implied that I do not wish him to come. 
But ut is used when we mean to say that we wish the thing to happen — 
as vereor ut veniat, * I am afraid he will not come/ it being implied that 
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I wish him to oome, and that the object of my fear is his not coming. 
When the object of my fear is expressed by a simple verb, the latter 
is put in the infinitive — as metito reeitarey I am afraid to recite. 

S. Ut non denotes a result or consequence, signifying * so that not,* 
and care must be taken by the beginner not to confonnd it with ne. 
It is, however, also used in sentences expressing an intention, provided 
the negative does not belong to the whole clause, but only to a particular 
word in it — as dedi tibi jpeeuniam tU non vinwn emeres aed panem, where 
the negative non qualines only the word vmum^ and not the whole 
clause oeginning with tU. Sometimes, however, tU m, or simply ne, 
is used for «/ non, when ita precedes ; but it then denotes a care, a 
desire, or wish — as tto rem county ut ne quid deperderety he increased his 

1>roperty in such a manner j'with that caution or wish) that he did not 
ose anything. Ut non is mrther used after a negative sentence to 
express a necessary consequence — as mere ilia non possunt, ut haec non 
eodem UUie/acta motu coneidant, those things cannot fall without these 
things bemg shaken by the same movement and falling to the ground. 
The same thing is also expressed by quin, 

4. Quin is equivalent to the relative pronoun in all its cases joined 
with the negative non, so that it may stand for qui 9ion, quae non, quod 
non, quorum non^ quorum non, quibus non, &c. It is used after nega- 
tive clauses, or such interrogative clauses as imply a negative — as 
quis eredat? who should believe it.^ — ^namely, no one; or quis iffnorat? 
who does not know? — ^namely, no one; e.g., nihil est quin (quod non) 
poeeii depravarif there is nothing that cannot be depraved; nuUus enf 
dims tarn gravis, quin (qui non) concoquatur, no food is so heavy that it 
cannot be digested ; Hortensitu nullum patiebatur esse diem, quin (quo 
non) out diceret out meditaretur, Hortensius allowed no day to pass oy 
on which he did not speak or meditate. The place of the negative in 
the preceding clause is sometimes supplied by such words as parum, 
perpauei, and aegre^ which are almost equivalent to a negative — as 
paulum abfvit, quin Fabius Varum interficeret, Fabius almost killed 
Varus. Quin \a also used after verbs and expressions implying preven- 
tion, opposition, omission, and the like, as well as after dubiio and 
dubium est — as vix me oontineo, quin ilium aggrediar, I scarcely restrain 
myself from attacking him ; Agamemnon non dubitat, quin brem sit Trqia 
periiara, Agamemnon does not doubt that Troy will shortly perish; 
non dvbium erai, quin Helvetii plurimum possent, there was no doubt that 
the Helvetians were the most powerful. In regard to dubitare it must 
be observed, that if it is not accompanied by a negative, it is always 
followed by an interrogative clause with mim — as dubito num Ha sii^ I 
doubt whether it is so. After non dubito we usually find quin, but also 
(though rarely) the accusative with the infinitive. Non dubito with 
an infinitive after it signifies * I do not hesitate,* though even in this 
sense it is sometimes followed by quin. Instead of quin after non dubiio 
we sometimes find quin non, when the dependent clause is to have a 
really negative meaning, the negative contained in quin having lost its 
power. In such oases we may translate non dubito ouin by * I believe ' 
— as Tion dubiio quin offensionem vitare non possim, I believe that I cannot 
avoid giving offence. Lastly, in questions, quin means * why not* (qui 
non), and is construed with the indicative — ^as quin taces? why are you 
not silent ? quin imusl why do we not go? 

5. Quominus is equivalent to ut eo minus (in order that thereby less 
or not), and accordingly requires the subjunctive, in conseqaenee of 
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its containing the notion of ut or of intention. It is used after verbs 
denoting a hindrance, such as impedioy prohibeo, officio, obsto, chsisto, 
deterreOy per me Jit, per me stat (I am the cause) — as hiems adhuo pro- 
hihuit, quominus de te cerium aliquid haberemtiSj winter has hitherto 
prevented us from having any certain news about you; Cimon nunqvam 
in hortis custodem imposuit, nequis impediretur, quominus ejus rebus, quibus 
quisque vellei, /rueretur. It has abready been remarked above, that these 
same verbs are sometimes followed by quin or an infinitive instead of 
quomintts. 

6. Q^o is equivalent to ut eo ; it denotes intention, ' in order that 
thereby,^ and is usually followed by a comparative — as ager aratur, quo 
(ut eo) meliores fetus possit edere. Nan ouo (or non quod) signifies * not 
that,' or * not as if,' while non quin signifies * not as if not.' 

§ 353. All questions expressed in the form of a subordinate 
clause — that is, indirect questions — ^have the verb in the sub- 
junctive — as quaero^ quid facturua giSy I ask what you are 
going to do. Here the direct question would be, quid factu- 
ru» €8 ? but this question being put in the form of a subor- 
dinate clause to quaero, becomes indirect. Quaesivi, quid 
faceret, ubi fuisset, I asked what he was doing, where he had 
been ; onnies novisse debemus, quae res valetudini nostrae prcH 
desse soleant aut obesse, we all ou?ht to know what things are 
conducive or injurious to our health. 

Note 1. All the interrogative pronouns and adverbs which are used 
in direct questions occur also in indirect questions — as quis, quae, quid ; 
qui, quae, quod; quot, quaiis, quantua, quam, ut (how?), vhi, unde, quo 
(whither?), quare, cur, uter, (ptomodo, num, utrum, an, and the suffix ne. 
The beginner must be on his guard not to confound relative clauses 
with indirect questions. The relative always has an antecedent either 
expressed or understood, but the interrogative pronoun has not — as 
dicam, quae sentio, I shall say what I think — ^that is, dicam ea, quae 
senito,axid quae accordingly is a relative pronoun; but die mihi, quid 
sentias, tell me what you think; here quid has no antecedent, the mean- 
ing being, what do you think — ^tell me? 

2. The earliest Latin poets, as Plautus and Terence, sometimes have 
the verb in an indirect question in the indicative; in Horace, Virgil, 
and the later poets, this practice occurs more rarely, and in prose not at 
all. Often, however, it depends upon the writer or speaker whether, 
after certain expressions, he will use a direct or indirect question — as 
die miki, num te ilia terrent, and die mihi num te ilia terreant. The inter- 
rogative expressions nssdo quis, nesdo quern, quam, quod, quos, quae, quae, 
quomodo, &c. are often introduced as a mere parenthesis to explain 
some word or expression, and exercise no influence whatever upon the 
mood of the verb. 

3. The interrogative nature of a sentence is indicated in English by 
the position of the words; but as there is no such fixed position of the 
woras in a Latin sentence, certain interrogative particles are necessary 
to indicate the interrogative nature of a sentence, except in those 
cases where an interrogative pronoun or adverb introduces the ques- 
tion. Such particles are ne (nonne), num, utrum {utrumne), an, and 
anne. Ne is appended to the first word of an interrogative sentence, 
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and introduoea a qaestion in a ffeneral way, without indicating as to 
whether we expect an affirmative or negative answer — as videUsne^ 
ouamjoriet miUUu/uenntJ do yon see how brave the soldiers have been ? 
But with non (nomu) the qaestion intimates that we expect an affir- 
mative answer — as canU nonne nmilis lupo? is the dog not like a wolf? 
Nttm in direct questions almost invariably intimates that a negative 
answer is expected ; but in indirect questions it only marks the inter- 
rogatory nature of a sentence without any fiirther intimation. Numne 
expresses a doubtful question, and nunupUd is often only a strengthened 
num., the pronoun ^t^ beinff the accusative, signifying ' in any respect.' 
Sometimes, however, questions are introduced without any particle at 
all, especially when they are expressed with a certain vehemence and 
impatience. 

4. Disjunctive or double questions are introduced both when direct 
and when indirect, by the particles tctrum (whether or which of two) 
and an (or). The first of two such questions is generally introduced 
by utrum or utrumne, and sometimes by the suffix ne, and sometimes 
without any interrogative particle at all. The second is introduced 
by an (anne), or by the suffix ne. The English ' or not* is expressed in 
Latin by annon or nee ne. It frequently happens in all languages that 
the first part of a double question is not expressed, bat left to be 
supplied by the mind of the hearer or reader. In such cases the 
question begins in English with * or,* which must be rendered in Latin 
by an — as me valde dementem putas, an me /raudes tuas non perspicere 
arbitraris ? you consider me to be very senseless, or (that is, do yon 
really think so ? or) do you believe that I do not see through your 
deceptions? Compare § 187, 10, note 1. 

§ 364, Subordinate sentences introduced by the conjunc- 
tions quod, quittf quoniam, quando (because, since), usually 
have the verb in the indicative when the writer or speaker 
states his own view of a case ; but the subjunctive must be 
used when he states the reason of another person, intimating 
that he merely quotes the opinion of another without assent- 
ing" to it or dissenting" from it — as Aristides expuhus est 
patrid, quod praeter modum Justus esset. Here the indicative 
erat would indicate that it was the writer's own opinion that 
Aristides was too just, whereas esses intimates that it was the 
reason assigned by his enemies ; Socrates accu^atu^ est, quod 
corrumperet juventutem et novds superstitiones introduceret^ 
Socrates was accused, because (as his enemies said) he cor- 
rupted the young, and introduced new superstitions. The 
indicative corrumpebat and introducebat would state the 
charge as the writer's own opinion. 

Note 1. The subjunctive afker these conjunctions sometimes also 
intimates that the reason assigned is not the true reason — as nemo 
oratorem admiratua est, quod Latine loqueretur, no one has admired an 



indicative— as pu^iles in Jaotandis cestibus ingenUscunt, non quod doleani 
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animove tuccumhant, aed quia profundenda voce omne corptM intenditur 
vemtque piuga vehementior. 

2. Sometimes the writer dr speaker may treat his own opinion as if 
it were that of another man, and accordingly expresses it hy the sub- 
junctive, if he wishes to intimate that at a certain time this was his 
opinion, without suggesting what his opinion now is, as in Cic. Tuscul. 
ii. 3. 

3. Quod is sometimes followed by the subjunctive of a verb denoting 
'to say' or * think,* although it is not meant that some one else said 
or thought something, but that the substance of what is said or 
thought is stated as the reason, and, as it were, as another man's 
opinion — as in castra rediity quod se ohlitum aUquid diceret, he returned 
to the camp, because (as he said) he had forgotten something. 

§ 355. The conjunction quum or cum, when it denotes 
cause, and signifies 'as' or 'since/ is always construed with 
the subjunctive — as cum vita brevis sit, gumma diligentia 
adhibenda est, ut ea bene utamur, as life is short, we must 
take the greatest care to make g-ood use of it. In historical 
naiTative, where a pi*eceding event may be looked upon as 
the cause of a subsequent one, quum is always construed with 
the subjunctive, even when we translate it by ' when,' as if it 
denoted time; e.g*., Epaminondas quum vicisset Lacedaemo- 
nio8, atque ipse gram vulnere exanimari se videret, quaesivit 
salvusne esset clypeus. If, on the other hand, quum expresses 
purely time, and is equivalent to turn quum (then or at the 
time when), it is construed with the indicative — as qui inju- 
riam rum propulsat, quum (that is, tum quum) potest, injuste 
facit, he who does not repel an injury when he can, acts 
wrongly ; quum in GaXliam Caesar venit, at the time when 
Caesar came to Gaul ; jam in conspectu erat, quum hostes sus- 
tulsre ctamorem, he was already in sight, when (at that 
moment when) the enemy raised a shout. 

Note 1. There are some cases in which quum, although denoting 
cause, is yet construed with the indicative; this is the case especially 
after the verbs lattdo, grattdovy grcUias ago, and gratia est, where quum 
with the indicative has quite the same meaning as quod — as graitdor 
tibi quum (that is, quod) tanium vales apud Dolabellam, I congratulate 
you, because you have so much influence with Dolabella. 

2. Quum is also construed with the subjunctive in the sense of 
' although,' and in this case it is, like quamvis and quarru^m, followed 
by tamen (still or yet). Quum-tum (*ift general* and *m particular*) 
is commonly followed by the indicative; but quum may at the same 
time imply a cause, and is then construed with the subjunctive — as 
quum mtdtae res in pMlosophia nequaquam satis adhuc erplioatae sint, turn 
perdifficiUs et perobscura quaesUo est ae natura deorum. The subjunctive, 
moreover, is generally used even after such expressions as tempus est, 
tempus fuity tempus erit — as iUucescet aliquando dies, auum desideres, the 
day will come when you shall mis8;Jitit, quum ia justum arbiirarer, 
there was a time when I believed this to be just. 
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3. When a repeated action is expressed by guum^ or by any otber 
conjunction or pronoun, such as ubi, postquam, quatiet, si, guicunque, ubi- 
cunque, quocunque, in qtuancunque partem, ut quitque, either in the imper- 
fect or plupertect, the best writers usually employ the indioatiTe, bat 
others prcrirer the subjunotive — as quum ver esse ooeperat, whenever the 
spring commenced ; quamcunque in partem impetum /ecerant, against 
whatever part they had made the attack; but also quum ddntorem in 
jm dud vidisaent, whenever they saw the debtor taken to a court of 
justice; id tibifetialia dixiaset, whenever the fetialis had said this. 

§ 356. The conjunctions dumy donee, and quoad, in the sense 
of ' as long as,' are construed with the indicatiye. In the 
sense of ' until' they take the indicative, if the event is con- 
ceived as one that really happened or happens — as non desinam, 
donee perfecero, I shall not cease until I nave accomplished it ; 
Milo adfuit, quoad senatus dimissu^ est, Milo was present 
until the senate broke up ; but if th6 event is conceived as 
merely possible, and if an intention or purpose is implied, 
they have the verb in the subjunctive — as iratis subtrahendi 
sunt ii, in quos impetum conantur facere, dum se ipsi colligant, 
we must withdraw from angry persons those on whom they 
attempt an attack, until they recover themselves (that is, 
' until they can recover themselves;' and at the same time the 
intention is implied ' that they may recover themselves '). 

Note. Respecting the present indicative with dum, see above, § 332, 
note. Some writers, and especially Tacitus, use dof^e with the sub- 
junctive even when it introduces a simple fact. All three conjunctions, 
even in the sense of * as long as,' are construed with the subjunctive, 
if any purpose or intention is implied — as die insequenti milites quievere^ 
dum prciefecitis urbis vires inspiceret, on the following day the soldiers 
remained quiet, as long as (while, in order that) the prefect might 
inspect the forces of the city. 

§ 357. Antequam and priusquam are joined with the indica- 
tive when it is simply to be stated that one action precedes 
another in time ; the subjunctive, on the other hand, is used 
when the event does not or did not actually happen before 
the other — as priusquam de adventu meo audire potuissent, in 
Macedoniam perrexi, I reached Macedonia before they could 
hear of my arrival ; nunquam eris dives, antequam tibi ex 
tuis possessionihus tantum refieiatur, ut eo legionem tueri 
possis, you will not be rich until (before) you gain so much 
from your possessions that you can keep a legion with it. 

Note 1. Antequam and priusquam, especially in a narrative, are some- 
times joined with the subjunctive, though they denote simple priority, 
and also when they express that which usually happens before a cer- 
tain event occurs — as Umpestas minatur antequam surgat, a storm (usu- 
ally) threatens before it arises. Respecting the present indicative with 
these conjunctions, see § 334, note 5. 

2. When the expressions ante, citius, poHus, prius quam are used to 
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expr^s that 80m«thing is impossible, or is to be avoided by all means, 
they take the verb in the subjunctive, the event being conceived as not 
happening — as Zeno Magnetos dixit in corpora sua citius saeinturoSj quam 
ut Romanam amicitiam violarent^ Zeno said that the Magnesians would 
sooner rave against their own bodies, than violate their friendship with 
Rome; omnia perpessus est potius quam consdos delendae tyrannidis indi- 
caret, he suffered anything rather than betray those who knew of the 
design to overthrow tyranny. Respecting quam qui with the subjunc- 
tive, see § 314, note 1. 

§ 358. The concessive conjunctions quamvis (however much, 
although a compound of quam^ how much, and visj thou 
wilt) and licet (although, properly speaking, a verb, after 
which ut is omitted) are construed with the subjunctive, 
like quantumvis and quamlibet, while quamquam (although) 
is joined with the indicative; e.g, quamvis negeSy tamen tibi 
credere nullo modo possum^ however much you may deny, still 
I cannot believe you in anyway ; licet mihi invisus sit, tamen 
eum non persequar, although he is hateful to me, still I will 
not persecute him. 

Note 1. Instead of quamvis, we also find <mam with other persons of 
voloy which, on account of its meaning, is likewise construed with the 
subjunctive — as quam volent in convivits /aceti sint, however witty they 
may be at their repasts. 

2. Poets and late prose writers sometimes reverse the above rule, 
VLaing cntamvis with the indicative, and quamquam with the subjunctive 
'■ — as PoUio amat nostram, quamvis est rustica, Musam, Pollio loves oiir 
Muse, although she is rustic; dis quamquam geniti essent, although they 
were the sons of gods. Quamvis is also used as an adverb, and, as such, 
of coarse has no influence upon the mood of the verb — as quamvis mul- 
tos pro/erre possum, I can mention as many as you like. 

§ 359. The conjunctions quasi, velut si, tomquam si (some- 
times tamquam, sicut, or poetically ceu alone), perinde ac si, 
aeque ac si, non secus ac si, are joined with the subjunctive, 
as they introduce a clause which is only a conception of 
the mind; e.^., sic cogitandum est, tamquam aliquis in pectus 
intimum inspicere possit, our thoughts must be such, as if any 
one could look into our innermost heart ; quid ego his testibus 
utor, quasi res duhia aut obscura sit ? why do I make use of 
these witnesses, as if the matter were doubtful or ohscure? 
The tense in such clauses always depends upon that of the 
leading clause. See § 364. 

§ 360. Relative clauses which simply add an explanation 
of some word or circumstance contained in the leading 
clause, have the verb in the indicative. But when a relative 
clause, besides containing a simple explanation, implies at 
the same time the idea of intention, purpose, result, or con- 
spquence, cause, &c. the subjunctive is employed. In all these 
cases the relative involves the idea of ut (in oixler that, -so 
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that) or quum (as, since), which accounts for its requiring' 
the subjunctive. The following special cases will more clearly 
develop this rule : — 

1. The subjunctive is used in a relative clause when it ex- 
presses the intention or purpose of the action contained in 
the leading clause. In this case the relative is equivalent 
to ut iSf ' m order that he ;' e. g., legates Romam misit, qui 
{ut ii) auanlium a senatu peterent, he sent deputies to Rome, 
who should ask the Roman senate for succour ; nobis natura 
rationem dedit^ qua (ut ed) regerentur animi appetitus, 
nature has given us reason by which the passions of our 
soul might be controlled ; Galli Druides hahent, qui {ut ii) 
rebus divinis praesinty the Gauls have Druids to superin- 
tend their religious affairs ; non habet unde {ut inde) solvaty 
he has no means wherewith to pay. 

Note. What has been said here of the relative pronoun holds good 
also of relative adverbs implying intention, purpose, or object, sach as 
cur, quarey quamobrenif unde, when they are preceded by such expres- 
sions as causa est, ratio est, argumentum est; e.g., multae sunt causae, 
auamobrem hune hominem cupiam abducere, there are many reasons why 
I wish to lead away this man; quid causae Juit, cur kostes non sequereris ? 
what reason was there why you did not follow the enemy? non est 
(causa), cur mihi invideas, there is no reason why you should envy me. 

3. After the adjectives dignus, indignus, aptuSj and sometimes 
also idoneus. the relative is used with the subjunctive, if 
that of which a person is worthy or unworthy, or for which 
anything is iit, is expressed by a verb — as dignus or in- 
dfgnus est qui laudetur, he is worthy or unworthy of being 
praised ; digna res esty quam diu multumque consideremusj 
the thing is worth being long and seriously considei*ed; 
non satis idoneus videturj cui tantum negotium committatur, 
he does not seem quite lit to be intrusted with so impor- 
tant a business. In these cases also the relative involves 
the idea of ut. 

Note. Poets and late prose writers sometimes join these adjectives 
with an infinitive, either active or passive, according to the meaning — 
as in Horace, /bns rivo dare nomen idoneus. Sometimes ut takes the 
place of the relative — as quum indigni visi simus, ut {qui) a vobis redime- 
remur, 

3. The subjunctive is used in relative clauses which serve to 
complete the idea of a certain quality, and to express its 
effect ; in such cases the relative is equivalent to talis utj 
< such that,' and the demonstratives talis, tantusy hie, Hie, 
is, ejusmodi, hujusmodi, or tarn, sometimes actually precede 
the relative, but sometimes they are understood ; e. g., inno- 
centia est affectio talis animi, quae {ut) noceat nemini, harm- 
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lessness is that (or such a) state of mind which hurts no 
one ; qui potest temperantiam laudare is, qui {talis ut) sum- 
mum bonum in voluptate ponat ? how can he praise temper- 
ance who (who is of such a kind that he) places the hignest 
good in pleasure? non sumus ii, quibus nihil verum esse 
videatuTy we are not persons of that kind that nothing 
appears to he true to us ; dicis cUiquid (efusmodi) quod ad 
rem pertineat, you are saying something which (is of such 
a nature that it) bears on the point at issue. 

Note 1. The subjunctive is used in similar relative clauses after a 
comparative, which are introduced by quam qui^ equivalent to quam ttt. 
In English, such sentences are expressed in quite a different manner 
— as famae meae damna majora sunt quam quae (ut ea) estimari possini, 
the injury done to my reputation is too great to be estimated ; major 
sum quam cut {quam ut mthi) possit /ortuna nocere, I am too great to be 
able to be injured by fortune. 

2. On the same principle the subjunctive is used in relative clauses, 
in which a general statement is limited in a certain way, especially 
those beginning with qui quidem — as oratores Atticif quorum quidem 
scripta constenf, the Attic orators, at least as far as theur writings are 
certain. So also quod sdam, as far as I know ; quod meminerim, as far 
as I remember ; pergratum mihi feceris^ si eum, quod sine molestia tua 
JUUf JuveriSf where quod sine molestia tua jvai signifies, * as far as you 
can do it without trouble,' or * if you can do it without trouble,' the 
relative implying a condition or proviso. 

4. After such general and indefinite expressions as sunt (there 
are persons), inv&niuntury reperiuntur (there are found 
men), non desunt (there are not wanting persons), exstititj 
exstiterunty exortus est, habeo, est {ubi), nemo est, nihil est, 
and the like, the relative may be joined with the indicative 
as well as with the subjunctive. The latter is used when 
the relative implies a quality — as sunt, qui discessum animi 
a corpore putent esse mortem, there are persons (of such a 
kind, so stupid or so wise) who believe that death is the 
separation ot the soul from the body ; fuere qui crederent, 
there were persons of such a nature as to believe ; sunt qui 
dicant, there are persons of such a character as to assert. 
In all these and similar cases the relative implies the idea 
of ut. "When the relative is joined with the indicative, 
a simple fact is stated without any intimation of quality, 
so that sunt quos juvat is equivalent to Juvat quosdam, some 
persons take a delight ; est ubi peccat, equivalent to interdum 
peccat, he sometimes blunders. 

Note. In many cases it depends entirely upon the writer's intention 
as to whether he is to use the indicative or subjunctive, according 
as he wishes simply to state a fact, or at the same time to express his 
opinion in such a covered and cautious manner as to leave the reader 
to guess it from the context. 
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5. The relative is followed b^ the verb in the subjunctive 
when it implies a supposition or condition, so that it in- 
volves the idea of si — ^as nihil Ixmutn esty quod hominem tmu 
meliorem faciat, nothing is good unless it makes man better. 
In such a case, however, the writer, if lie chooses, may use 
the indicative, employing the relative in its pure sense 
without suggesting any condition — as nihil bonum est, quod 
hominem non melioreni fckdty nothing is good which does 
not make man better. Compare above. No. 3, note 2. 

6. Relative clauses have the verb in the subiunctive when 
they introduce a reason for what is contained in the leading* 
clause; in such cases the relative is almost equivalent to 
quum (as, since) — as O, fortunate adolescensy qui time tJir- 
tutis Homerum praeconem inveneris! O, fortunate youth, 
who (since thou) hast found in Homer a herald of thy 
valour ! miseret tui me, qui hunc tantum hominem facias 
inimicum tibi, I pity you who (since you) make this great 
man your enemy. 

Note 1. In many cases it is left to the writer^s discretion as to 
whether by the relative clause he wishes to introduce a cause or reason, 
or merely a simple explanation. In the latter case the verb mnsit 
be in the indicative, so that he may say either magnam tibi gratiam 
habeo^ qui ad me veneris (because thou hast come), or qui ad me vemsti, 
who hast come to me. 

2. A relative denoting a reason or cause is often strengthened by the 
addition of other particles — as quippe qui, utpote qui^ ut qui, praesertim 
qui ; and all these expressions are generally joined with the subjuno- 
tive, though some writers also use the indicative with them. 

3. As quum sometimes has the meaning of although, so also qui im- 
plying quum, is sometimes equivalent to quamvis, and is then joined 
with the subjunctive — as e^o, qui sero Graecas litteras att^issem, tamen 
complures dies Aihenis comm4)ratus sum, although I had commenced the 
study of Grreek late, yet I stayed several days at 'Athens. Compare 
§ 355, note 2. 

7. Relative clauses have the verb in the subiunctive when 
the sentiment which they introduce is to be characterised as 
belonging to another person, and not as the sentiment of 
the speaker himself — as Socrates exsecrari eum solehat^ qui 
primus utiUtatem a jure sejunxisset, Socrates used to curse 
the man (whoever he was) who had first severed that which 
is useful from that which is just. Socrates here takes the 
opinion of some one else who asserted that some person had 
actually done so, but does not express it as his own opinion. 
— Paetus omnes librosy quos f rater suus reliquissety mihi 
donavit, Paetus has given me all the books which his 
brother miffht have left. Here Paetus, in thinking of the 
number of oooks left, does not state his own opinion^ but 
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• says, ' whatever may be the books left by my brother, as I 
am informed that there are books.' Quos /rater suus reli- 
qtierat, would be ' all the books which his brother had left 
behind.' It is often a matter of little consequence whether 
in such a clause the indicative or subjunctive be used. 
8. In historical narrative the subjunctive is sometimes used 
in a relative clause when actions of repeated occurrence are 
spoken of — as quemcunque lictor jussu consults prehendisset, 
whomsoever the lictor had seized by the command of the 
consul ; semper habiti sunt fortissimij qui summam imperii 
potirentur, those who assumed the highest power have 
always been believed to be very valiant ; nemo Pyrrhum, 
qua tulisset impetum, sustinere valuit, no one could resist 
Pyrrhus, wherever he made the attack. In all such cases 
the indicative may also be used, and is found almost as fre- 
quently as the subjunctive. 

§ 361. The subjunctive is used in all clauses introduced 
into a dependent clause either by a relative pronoun or a con- 
junction, provided they form an integral part of it. By a 
dependent clause is meant one expressed by the accusative 
with the infinitive, or having its verb in the subjunctive. A 
clause forming an integral part of such a sentence is abso- 
lutely necessary, and without it, the whole does not and cannot 
convey a distinct meaning; e.g., quod me admones, ut me in- 
tegrum, quoad possim, servem, gratum est; here the words 
quoad possim form part of the advice, and cannot be separated 
from it without destroying the meaning: in Hortensio me- 
moria tanta fuit, ut^ quae secum commentatus esset, ea sine 
9cripto verbis eisdem redderet; here quae secum commentatus 
esset form an inseparable part of the clause introduced by ut : 
Aristoteles ait^ bestiolas quasdam nasciy quae unum diem vivant; 
here quae vivant forms an inseparable part of the statement 
made by Aristotle. It sometimes, however, occurs that a 
writer or speaker, within a dependent sentence, introduces a 
remark or explanation of his own, and in this case the indi- 
cative is used, provided the conjunction introducing the 
remark admits oi it — as quis potest esse tarn aversus a vero^ 
qui neget, haec omnia, quae videmus, deorum immortaiium 
potestate administrari? Here the words quae videmus con- 
tains a remark introduced by the speaker, and which is in 
no way connected with the dependent clause haec omnia .... 
administrari. 

Note, In gome cases the difference is but small, whether such an in- 
serted clause be treated as part and parcel of the one in which it 
is introduced, or whether it be treated as an independent remark 
added by the speaker-;- as eloquendi vis ejfficit, ut «a, qwte ignoramus (or 
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tgnorewnuS, diteeref et m, quae wmm (or mmmmm), aUos doeere posdnua ; 
bat in otnen the distinction is of serioiis import, and there are few 
cases in which the rale is not scrupalously observed, thoagh even in 
Cicero we find the indicative where we should expect the snbjanctive 
— as Tertia ett aententiOj ut, quemti se ipse quisque facU (for faciat\ ianti 
juU ah amieiSf because the clause beginning with quanti is an inteoial 
part of the one beginning with uL It more commonly occurs in his- 
torical composition that an inserted clause, though it forms a part of 
an oraiio owiqua^ is yet expressed by the indicative. The conjunction 
dum is in the same manner often used with the present indicative, 
though introducing a clause inseparably connected with a dependent 
clause— as DiCf ho9pe$^ not te kk viaissejaoentetf dnm aancUs patnat legibus 
obsequimur; but it is more correct in such oasea to use it with the 
subjunctive. 


CHAPTER LII. 

THE TENSBB OF THE SUBJUNCTIVE. 

§ 862. The tenses of the subjunctive, generally speaking, 
have the same meaning as the corresponding tenses of the 
indicative, so that here we have to set forth only the pecu- 
liarities in the use of the tenses of the subjunctive. 

§ 363. First of all, it must be observed that the Latin lan- 
guage is more strict than the English in the use of its tenses 
in subordinate clauses. This is manifest : — 
1. In the use of the future perfect (the place of which, in the 
subjunctive, is supplied by the perfect subjunctive), for 
which we use either the present or the future — as adnUar, 
ne frustra vos hanc spem de me conceperitis, I shall exert 
myself that you may not in vain conceive this hope of me. 
Here the future perfect conceperitis signifies that at a future 
time you may hot find that you have formed a wrong 
hope of me. Si potestas facta erit, discedetuvj as soon as 
it IS possible, there will be a parting. Here the parting (a 
future act) cannot take place till auer the power has been 
given, so that logically the future perfect must be used. 
Compare above, § 338. 

When past actions are spoken of— that is, when the verb of 
the leading clause is in the perfect (or the historical pre- 
sent) — the action of the suborainate clause, which must be 
completed before another can begin, is expressed by the 
pluperfect subjunctive— as Divico cum Caesare agit, Hel- 
vettos in earn partem ituros atque Hn futuros, ubi eos Caesar 
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constituisset atque esse voluisset, the actions implied in con^ 
stituisset and voluisset must be completed before those im- 
plied in ituros s.ndj'uturos can take place. So also dicebaniy 
simulac timer e desitsseSf similem tefuturum tuu 

In hypothetical sentences expressing* mere possibility, the 
subjunctive of the future perfect is often used, where we 
employ the present or future, when it is to be expressed 
that the action of the protasis must be completed before 
that of the apodosis is to begin — as si hoc feceris, mihi per- 
gratum erit, if you will do this, it will be very agreeable to 
me. So also aliquis diwerit (for dicat)f ' some one may say,' 
representing the act of saying as possibly already past. 

2. In English, two actions are often represented as simulta- 
neous, though in reality the one expressed by the verb in 
the subordinate clause must be completed before the one 
expressed by the verb of the leading clause can begin. In 
such cases the Latin language more correctly uses the plu- 
perfect in the subordinate clause — as, * when he entered the 
house, he perceived,' quum domum intrasset, aniniadvertit ; 
* when he arrived in the Forum, he said,' quum in Forum 
venissety diait. 

Note. Notwithstanding this general accuracy of the Latin language, 
the verbs of asking are often used in the imperfect, where we should 
expect the pluperfect, it being necessary that the act of asking should 
be completed before the answer is given — as SocrcUes, quum rogaretur 
(for rogaiMs esset), respondit^ when Socrates was asked, he answered. 

§ 364. In independent or leading clauses which have the 
verb in the indicative, the choice of the particular tense de- 
pends upon the nature of the statement ; but in subordinate 
clauses, the choice of the tense is regulated by the tense in the 
leading clause. The general rule is — ^When the verb of the 
leading clause is in the present or future, the verb of the 
dependent or subordinate clause must be in the present or 
perfect subjunctive ; and when the verb of the leading clause 
IS in the imperfect, perfect, or pluperfect, that of the subordi- 
nate clause must be in the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive 
— as video J quid facias, I see what you are doing ; indeo, quid 
Jhceris^ I see what you have done ; mdebo^ quidfeceris^ I shall 
see what you have done ; nemo eritf qui nesciat, there will be 
no one who does not know ; videbam, vidi or videram, quan- 
turn jam effecissety I saw, or had seen how much he had 
already effected ; nemo erat, qui nesciret, there was no one who 
did not know. If the subordinate clause is connected with a 
clause expressed by the accusative with the infinitive, the 
tense of the verb of the subordinate clause depends upon that 
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which gOTeni8 the accusative with the infinitiye — as indigo 
num te etse judico^ qui haec ptUiaris, I think you unworthy to 
suffer these things ; indignum te judicavi (judicabam or judi" 
caveram) qui haee patereri^, I thought you unworthy to suffer 
these things. 

Not* 1. A sabordinate olaoie introdaeed by the ooDJanctions Mt (in 
the sense of ' so that'), ^tttfi, and qui non, sometimes has the verb in 
the perfect subjunctive, though the verb of the leading clause is ki a 
past tense. This, however, is the case only when the statement con< 
tained in the subordinate clause is conceived as a distinct historical 
foot by itself^ and not merely as connected with that of the leadhig 
clause — as AenUUui Paulus iantum in aerarium pecumaa ifweaeity ui umus 
imperatcris pnuda Jinem atiulerit tribmtorum; here aUtderit expresses 
the independent fact, that the booty of Paulus did put sii end to the 
tributum, and that the cessation of its payment continued in the 
speaker's time; ajhnret would mean that the booty of Paulus at the 
time in which he lived did away with the tributum, and the action 
oonta^ed in offierrtt would be viewed only as the result of another, and 
not as an indep«ndent event by itself ; xwceniuit est 8eriba quidmm. Qu 
Flavius, qui comicum oculos confueerii et Justos populo proposuerit. Here, 
again, confucerit and proposuerit represent these actions as independent 
historical facts, while the imperfect subjunctive would introduce them 
only in connection with the leading clause. Com. Nepos uses the per- 
fect subjunctive even where we should expect the imperfect 

2. When the leading clause has the verb in the historical presoit 
(for the perfect), it may be treated as a real present or as a perfect, and 
the verb of the subordinate clause may accordingly be in the present 
or the imperfect subjunctive — as turn demum Liscus prcpomi, esse mm- 
nuUoSy quorum auctoriUu apud pUAem plurimum valeat (or valeret); CaesoTy 
ne graviori beUo occurreret (or oceurrat), nuUurius quant consueraty ad 
exercitum profidscUur, Sometimes the two modes of speaking are com- 
bined in the same sentence, as in Caesar, BeU. GaU. i. 7. The imperfect 
subjunctive after a real present is only a peculiarity which must be 
explained by the meaning of the sentence rathor than by its form — as 
Meo igitur muUas ease causas, quae isium impellerent, for impeilantf be- 
cause esse also implies the idea of /itisse ; verisimile non est, tft komo iam 
locuples religioni suae pecuniam anteponeret, perhaps because verisimile 
non est is equivalent to fieri vixpotuit. 

3. In indirect questions the perfect subjunctive must be used if the 
question, in its direct form, would require the perfect or imperfect 
indicative — as quis nescitf quanta in konore musioa apud Graeeos /uerit t 
the direct question being, quanta in honors musioa apud Qraeeosfuit^ 

§866. Subordinate clauses expi*essed by the subiunctive only 
because they form an integral part of a dependent sentence, 
have the verb in the perfect subjunctive ; if in direct speech, 
it would be the perfect indicative — as quis putare potest, plus 
egisse Dionysium turn, quum eripuerit civitus suis libertatem, 
quam Archimedem, quum sphaeram effecerit? it being in direct 
speech nihUo plus egit turn, quum eripuit .... qttum sphaeram 
effecit ; nego me, postquam in urbem venerim, domi tuae fuisse, 
because, we say postquam in urbem vent. If, however, the 
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verb governing' the accusative with the infinitive is in a 
past tense, the verb of the inserted clause must be in the plu^ 
perfect — as negavi me^ postquam in urhem venissem^ domi tuae 
fuisse, 

\ 366. When the verb of the leading clause is in a past tense, 
the verb of the subordinate clause is put in the present sub- 
junctive, if the action implied in it is expressly conceived to 
take place, or to continue at the present time — as Siciliant 
Verres ita vexavit ac perdidit, ut ea restitui in antiquum sta- 
tum nullo modo possit, that it (now) cannot be restored ; posset 
would mean that then (at that time) it could not be restored. 
In many cases, however, where the action or condition must 
be conceived as existing in past as well as in present time, 
the imperfect subjunctive is used, though it would be more in 
accordance with our idiom to use the present — as turn suhito 
Catilina scelere demens, qitanta conscientiae vis esset, ostendit; 
the inserted clause here expresses not only ' what the power 
of conscience then was,' but also what it is now, and what it 
is at all times. So also ad eamne rem vos delecti estisy ut eos 
condemnaretis, quos sicariijtiffulare non potuissentf 

Note 1. A subordinate clause denoting intention has the verb in thd 
present subjanctive, when the one to which it is subordinate has a 
perfect denoting a repeated action, and expressing mere priority in 
time — as qmtm misimus (whenever we sent), qui <nffkrat agnum, quern 
immolemus, 

% It sometimes occurs that tlie verb of the subordinate clause does 
not accommodate itself to that of the leading clause, but to that of 
some inserted or explanatory one — as cunwit Servius TkdliuSj quod 
semper in republica tenendum est, ne plurimum valeant plurimi; here 
vateant accommodates itself to tenendum est instead of curavit. Such 
cases are not numerous, and rather inaccurate, but may be explained 
by the reference to present time expressed in the present subjunctive. 


CHAPTER LIIL 

THE IMPBRATITB HOOD. 

^ 367. The imperative represents an action or condition 
in the form of a command, request, or admonition. It has 
only two tenses — the present and the future: the former 
expresses a request or command in reference to present time, 
or without any reference to a particular time ; and the latter 
a command or request that something is to be done in future, 
or when an occasion shall occur; hence it is the appro- 
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priate form of expressins' a command in laws, wills, contracts, 
or in writings composed in imitation of the style employed 
in such documents — as vive felix! live happily! — suhvenite 
misero mihiy ite obviam injuriae! help me, wretched man, and 
resist the act of injustice! — regio imperto duo sunto, iiqne 
consules appellantor, there shall be two men with re^al power, 
and they snail be called consuls ; servus mens liber esto, my 
slave shall be free ; poSnutta dulcia sunto, et quoeunque volent, 
animum auditoris offuntOf poems must be sweet, and must 
carry the mind of the hearer whithersoever they please. 

Note, Instead of the present imperative, we sometimes find the 
fature indicative expressing the firm conviction that the request will 
be complied with. This is the case especially in familiar conversation 
— as 8M vcUebis, meaque, neffotia vid^bis^ meque ante brumam expeetabis ; 
siquid accident nom,jacieSf tU sdam, 

§ 368. Instead of the imperative present, it is very com- 
mon to use the subjunctive, especially in the second person 
singular when an indefinite person is addressed — as aut 
bibaty aut abeat, let him drink, or go away ; meniinerimus nos 
esse mortales, let us remember that, we are mortal ; status, in- 
cessuSy vultuSf oculi teneant decorum, let your attitude, gait, 
countenance, and eyes, be decorous ; wiurias fugiendo reUn- 
quaSf escape from injuries by flight. When a definite person 
is addressed in the second person singular, it is more common, 
at least in prose, to use the imperative than the subjunctive. 
Compare § 347, note 1. 

§369. A negative command in le^al phraseology is ex- 
pressed by the future imperative with fie, and ' nor ' is ex- 
pressed by Tieve — as noctuma sacrificia ne sunto, there shall 
be no sacrifices at night; hominem in urhe ne sepelito neve 
urito, thou shalt not bury nor burn a man in the city. 

Instead of the imperative present in a negative command, 
it is customary to use, in the third person, the subjunctive of 
the present or the future perfect; and in the second person in 
the active, the future perfect; and in the passive the perfect, 
or more rarely the present; the negative in these cases is 
likewise ne — SLspuer telum ne haheat, the boy shall not have a 
weapon ; hoc ne feceris, do not do this ; nihil gratiae causa 
Jecens, do not do anything with partiaUty ; ilium jocum ne 
SIS aspernatusy do not despise that joke. 

^n^ofi^r^^Q '*^*!° ^^ *,^® imperative present with «e-as ne saea, 

mor^freauen^?^"Tn'!!/°^^" imperative, non sxi^leque are found even 
^l^t^^B^^^l'Jj^^^^i^^'^^^' moreover, it was^stomary to use ne. 
with the second person of the present subjunctive, which in the earlier 
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times had been done generally only when an indefinite person was 
addressed. 

2. A neffative command is very often expressed by a paraphrase with 
noU or nottto — as noli credere, do not believe; nolite eaistimare, do not 
think. The same is sometimes done by^/oc ne, cave ne, or cave alone — as 
eanete ne omittcUis, take care not to omit; cave diseeris, take care not to 
say. An affirmative command, on the other hand, is sometimes para- 
phrased by cura vi,fac ut, or /ac alone — as cura, tU gttam primum venias, 
take care to come as soon as possible. 

§ 370. A sentence which in direct speech is expressed by 
the imperative, becomes the subjunctive when the speech be- 
comes oratio ohliqua — as hoc mihi dicant stands for hoc mihi 
dicite in direct speech. See § 388, note 2. 


CHAPTER LIV. 

THE INFINITIVE MOOD. 

§ 371. The infinitive expresses the action or condition im- 
plied in a verb in the form of an abstract generality. The 
infinitive, from its meaning, may also be regarded as a verbal 
substantive, which, however, generally speaking, exists only 
in two cases, the nominative and the accusative, and differs; 
, from other substantives by its governing the case of a verb. 
The infinitive, both in the active and passive, has only three 
tenses ; the one, commonly called the infinitive of the pre- 
sent, simply represents an action in progress, and is therefore 
the infinitive not only of the present, but also of the past and 
the future — as amare and amari. The infinitive of the per- 
fect represents the action as completed, and serves as the. 
infinitive both of the perfect and pluperfect — as amavisse and 
amatum {am, um) esse. The infinitive of the future simply 
represents an action as yet to come, whatever may be the 
point of time from which the action is viewed, amaturum esse 
and amatum iri. 

Note 1. In subordinate clauses expressed by the accusative with the 
infinitive, it has indeed a definite subject; but the infinitive can 
neither accommodate itself to the person nor to the number of the 
subject, unless the infinitive is compounded of a participle with esse, in 
which case the participle must agree with its subject in case, number, 
and gender. 

2. Poets sometimes use the perfect infinitive active, like the Greek 
aorist, instead of the present infinitive, especially after verbs denoting 
a desire or ability — ss/ratres tendentes opaeo Pelion imposuisse Olympc^ 
ma^um si pectore possU excussisse deum ; coUegissejuvaL 
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^ S. The verb mtmimi (I remember) it followed by the present infiiii- 
tive though a past action is expressed, provided the speaker intimates 
that he was present as an eye-witness of what he relates — as memmi 
Caionem anno (Bnteqmam ut mortuut^ meeum et cum S^pume diuererSf I 
remember that Cato, the year before his death, discussed with me and 
Soipio; memim patrem optimiteste viribw, I remember the time when 
my father possessed the neatest bodily strength. But when an event 
is mentioned, of which the speaker himself was not a witness, the per- 
fect infinitive is used. The same is sometimes done even in oases of 
the former kind for the purpose of avoiding ambiguity. 

4. Instead of the fiiture infinitive, both in the active and passive, we 
often find a circumlocution hj/bre, ut orfuiurum esse, ut — ^as damcAant 
hominesyfore, ut ipai tese dii immortales uldaoerentur, men exeliumed that 
the immortal gods themselves would take vengeance. This circumlo* 
eution must be resorted to in those cases in which a verb has no snjHne 
nor future participle, and is very common after the verb ^pero — as 
sperofore ut venicu, I hope you will come. Fore joined to a past parti- 
ciple has the meaning of an infinitive of the future perfect — as Cartha- 
ffinienses debellatum moxjbre rebantur, the Carthaginians believed that 
the war would soon be pnished. 

§ 872. The subject of an infinitive is, with a few exceptions, 
in the accusative. Respecting* the nominative with the in- 
i^itive after the verbs dicoVf videor, and others, see above, 
^ 246; and respecting the nominative with what is called the 
historical infinitive, see below, § 390. 

§ 378. As the infinitive has only two cases, the nominative 
and accusative, it may be used either as the subject of another 
verb (also as a predicate), or as its object. It is the subject 
when an action is the thing* of which something is predicated 
•^as patriam amare cvjnsvis est civis^ to love one's country is 
the duty of every citizen ; bene aentire recteque facere satis est 
ad bene beateque vivendum, to entertain proper thoughts and 
act rightly is enough to live well and happily ; apud Persas 
summa latis est fortiter venari, among the Persians it is the 
highest praise to be a gaUant hunter; oansulem Jieri magnv- 
Jieum estf to become consul is glorious ; patriam a eive prodi 
turpissimum est, it is a most base thing that the fatherland 
should be betrayed by a citizen ; here the infinitive prodi is 
the subject, and patriam is the subject of the infinitive. 

Note, As the infinitive has no genitive, it cannot be joined with snb- 
litantives as in English, and *the desire to see' accordingly cannot be 
translated by desiderium videre^ but must be expressed by the genitive 
of the gerund, desiderium videndL See below, § 396. When, however, 
an adjective is joined to a substantive, it may be followed by an infini- 
tive, which then stands to it in the relation of an apposition — as aaerha 
necessitudo te persequi, * the bitter necessity of persecuting yon,' where 
persequi stands in apposition to acerba neeessiias. There are, however, 
some examples of this kind, even when a substantive is not .joined by 
an adjective — aAxonsiUum capio pro/icisei, I form the plan of setting out ; 
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camiiium itdii reges icUere^ he formed the de«ig^ jbo abolish the kings; 
eopia mihi est in oHo vwere, I have the power to live in ease. In these 
and similar expressions, consilium oapio or ineo is equivalent to con- 
ttiUtOy and copia mihi est is equivalent to possum. 

§ 374. The infinitive stands as an object (accusative) after 
many verbs which express an incomplete idea, and i*equire 
another verb to complete it. Verbs of this kind are those 
denoting will, power, custom, inclination, beginning, con- 
tinuing, ceasing, neglecting, and others — as volo, nolOj maloy 
cupiOj studeo, conor, nitor, contendoy lento (in poetry also quaero 
and amd)y possuniy queo, nequeo (in poetry valeo\ audeo {sus^ 
tineo), vereor (nietiio^ timeo), scio, iiescio, disco, debeo, soleo, 
adsuesco, consuesco, statue, constittu), decerno, cogito, para, 
meditor, instituo, coepi, incipio, pergo, persevere, iesino, ma- 
ture (I hasten), recorder, memini, obliviscer, neglige, emitto, 
supersedeo, ?ion cure (in poetry parco, fugio). The impersonal 
verbs libet, licet, oportet, decet, placet, visum est, fugit (me), 
pudet, poenitet, piget, taedet, as well as the expressions necesse 
eat and opus est, are likewise followed by an infinitive, though 
ivith them the infinitive is the subject rather than the object. 
Lastly, there are certain expressions which have the same 
meaning as some of the above verbs, and are accordingly 
followed by an infinitive, such as animum induce, habeo in 
animo, iti anime est, cerium est, and the like. Examples are 
so numerous that it is superfluous to quote any. 

Note 1. Verbs denoting resolution or determination are sometimes 
followed by ut instead of an infinitive — as Athenienses constituerunty ut 
urbe relicta naves conscenderent, the Athenians resolved, after leaving 
their city, to embark on board their ships. So also we find animum 
induco facere, and tU/aciam; opto fieri aliquid, and utfiat aliquid. 

2. Poets sometimes join the infinitive with such verbs as express a 
complete idea, and are therefore usually followed by ut or a prepo- 
ffltion, and such as express an inclination in a figurative way — as ardet 
abire Jugd^ he longs to escape by flight ; incumbunt sardre ruincu, they 
are busy in repairing the loss; certat ioUere honoribus for oertat ut t^lat; 
laborat trepidare. Sometimes such expressions oeeur even in prose — as 
coi^uravere patriam incendere, they conspired to set fire to their native 
city. 

3. An objective infinitive is sometimes found with adjectives which 
usually govern a genitive, dative, or ablative, or are followed by a pre- 
position, and in such oases the infinitive may be said to be in the 
genitive, dative, &c. — as cupidus discere for discendi; cedere nesdus^ 
avidus committere puffnam ; fruges consumere (for ad fruges consumendas) 
naii; dignus laudan (ablative); indocilis pati, aitdax perpetif callidus con- 
dere, eluere ^fficax; but cases of this kind are almost entirely confined 
to poetry. 

4. The verbs oo^, noh, mah, cupio^ opto, and studeo, instead of being 
followed by an infinitive alone, sometimes have a whole clause for 
their object, in which the subject is put in the accusative and the 
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yerb in the inflnitlya. Thia !■ alwAyi the case 'when the Terb depen- 
dent on v<do. nolOf &o. ham a different subject from that of tx>/b, malOf 
&a; e.g., volo prae§tar$ aigniflet * I with to exoeV the real object of 
wdo being praettan; but volo me proestofv, ' I wish that I should excel,* 
the whole clause beginning with ' that * being oonoeived as the object 
of volo. So also Mtnentem civem me et esse et numerari volo, where all 
that preoedea volo is conoeiyed a« its object. Licet, also, though rarely, 
is followed by the aoonsatiye with the infinitiye — as heel me isto tanio 
lono utif I am allowed to use that great advantage. 

^ 376. The verbs doceOj juheoy veto, sino, arguo, and insimulo, 
are followed by an objective infinitive, to express that which 
one teaches, orders, forbids, &:c. In like manner the verbs 
oogOy fnoneo, hortor, d^wrtor^ impedio, and prohibeo, are some- 
times followed by an infinitive, though they are more com- 
monly construed with the conjunctions tut, quin, orquominus; 
e. g.y doceo te loqui, I teach you to speak ; jussit me ad se 
venirey he ordered me to come to him ; consules Jubentur easer- 
ct/um icfnbere^ the consuls are ordered to levy an army; 
Oaesar legates discedere vetuerat, Caesar had forbidden the 
legates to go awav ; Nolani muroa portasque adire vetiti sunt, 
the Nolans were forbidden to go to the walls and gates ; ratio 
ipsa monet amidtias comparare (ut comparemus), reason itself 
admonishes us to form friendships ; quid me impedit haec dicere 
{quominus dicam) f what prevents me saying these things ? 

Note 1. From these examples it will be seen that in the pasnve also 
these verbs retain the infinitive, which is in fact the second accusative, 
just as in doceo te literas, and doeeris literas a me. Compare § 254. 

2. JubeOf in the sense of * I order,* or * I command,* is rarely con- 
strued with ut and the subjunctive, or with the subjunctive alone; but 
in the sense of * I decree,* or ' I sanction,* it is commonly followed by 
iU — as senatus decrevit popidusque jussit, ut quaestores statuas demoliendas 
locarent. Veto also is but rarelv construed with ne or quominus. Late 
writers use Ju6eo also with the dative instead of the accusative. When 
the person who is ordered or forbidden anything is not expressed, 
jubeo and veto may be followed by the infinitive active — ^as Hesiodus 
eddem mensurd redderejubet, where we may supply te or hominem as the 
object of jubei. But when the infinitive itself has an object (accusa- 
tive), it is more common to change the construction into the x>a6sive 
— as jubet virtutem colt, he orders virtue to be cultivated. Sino is 
sometimes followed by the subjunctive with ut, and sometimes with- 
out it. 

3. Poets and later writers use the infinitive also after many other 
verbs instead of ut with the subjunctive, which is the practice of the 
best prose writers. Verbs of this kind are impeUo, suadeo, concedo, 
permittOy impero, though even Caesar has de repnbUca loqui non eonceditur. 
In like manner the poets use the verbs do and reddo in the sense of ' I 
grant,* * I give the power,' with the infinitive— as Grmis dedU ore rotttndo 
Musa hqui; quantum mihi cernere datur. For the infinitive after certain 
adjectives instead of the gerund or supine, see above, § 374, note 3, and 
below, § 396, note 3. »3 , ^ 
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^ 4. It very rarely ooeurs that an mfinitiye is goTemed by a prepom- 
tion, but it is found especially with the expression interest mter--a» 
inter cpiime vodere et gravissime aegrotare nihil prorsus interest. So also 
nihil praeter plorare, 

% 376. When a substantive or adjective is added as a predi- 
cate to an infinitive referring to some preceding word either 
expressed or understood, the substantive or adjective agrees 
with the subject. 

1. When, accordingly, the infinitive refers to a subject in the 
nominative, as is the case with the verbs enumerated in 
§ 374, the substantive or adjective is in the nominative — as 
cupio esse clemens, where clemens agrees with ego implied in 
cupio; Bihulus studetjieri consul; habeo in animo solus 
proficisci, 

2. When the infinitive has an accusative for its subject, as 
after the verbs mentioned in § 376, the substantive or 
adjective referring to that subject must be in the accusa- 
tive — as coegerunt eum nudum saltare; pudet me victum 
discedere; Jubet me diligentem esse* 

3. When the infinitive belongs to a dative, the accompanying 
substantive or adjective is in the same case — as mihi negli- 
genti esse non licet, I am not allowed to be idle ; necfortibus 
illic profuit armentis nee equis vehdbus esse, it was oi no use 
to the herds there to be courageous, nor to the horses to be 
swift. 

Note, The verb lio^ is sometimes followed by an accusative with the 
infinitive instead of the dative — ^as eivi Botnano Uoet esse GadUanum; 
and the accusative is necessary if licet itself is not accompanied by its 
dative — ^as non licet esse n^Hgentem, especially when a general principle 
is stated, and Uoel does not refer to any definite person — as pro patria 
morientem non Uoet deeper are, 

§ 377. As an infinitive alone may be the subject or object of 
another verb, so also an infinitive, accompanied by its own 
subject, may be either the subject or object of another verb. 
This is the consti*uction of the accusative with the infinitive. 
A clause expressed by the accusative with the infinitive is 
commonly introduced in English by the conjunction * that,' 
or ' the fact that.' If the infinitive, besides its subject, has 
also an object in the accusative, it is advisable to change the 
construction into the passive, in order to avoid ambiguity — as 
aio te hastes vincere posse may mean, *• I say that you can 
subdue your enemies,' and also ' I say that your enemies can 
subdue you,' whence it is preferable to say either aio te ah 
hostibus vinci posse, or aio hostes a te vinci posse, 

% 378. A clause expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive, is the subject of another verb when the whole of it is 
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conceived as a single idea or noun of which something is pre- 
dicated—as victarem pareere victU aequum est. Here the clause 
victia victorem pareere is the subject, and aequum est is the 
predicate. So also apparet noe ad agendum esse natos; accu- 
satores multos in civitate esse tl/t'/e est. 

Note, Instead of the accusatiye with the infinitive representing the 
subject of a sentence, a clause is sometimes introduced by qitod, ' the 
fact that.* See below, § 381. 

^ 879. A clause expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive is the object, when a verb, instead of a single noun, has a 
whole clause for its object. As I maj saj video patrem, so I 
may also say video patrem diu aegrotassej where patrem diu 
aegrotasse is as much the object of video as in the preceding 
sentence the noun patrem. in this case the English language 
sometimes admits of the same construction, as, ' I wish him to 
be here,' ' I know him to be a trustworthy person.' An accu- 
sative with the infinitive of this kind, therefore, may occur 
after all verbs which can have a whole clause as their object. 
This is the case especially after verbs of perceiving, declaring:, 
thinking, believing, &c. — such as video, audio, sentio, animad- 
verto, sciOy nesciOy intelligo, perspicio, comperio, suspicoTy disco, 
doceo, persuadeo, memini, credo, arbitror, puto, judico, censeo, 
duco, spero, despero, colligo, concludo, dico, affirmo, nego, fateor, 
narro, trado, scribo, nuntio, ostendo, demonstro, significo, pol- 
lieeor, promitto, minor, simulo, dissimulo, and many others; 
also after such expressions as fama est, spes esty auctor esty 
communis opinio est, and all others containing the meaning of 
any of the above verbs ; e. g., Platonem Cicero scribit Taren- 
tum ad Archytam venisse, Cicero writes that Plato went to 
Archytas at Tarentum; sentit animus se sua vi moveri, the 
mind perceives that it is moved (to act) by its own power ; 
e multis rehus intelligere possumus mundum providentia divina 
administrari, we can perceive from many things that the 
world is governed by divine Providence ; fama est Gallos ad- 
Venture, there is a report that the Gauls are approaching; 
oraculum editum erat patriam liberam fore rege occiso, an 
oracle had been given that the country would be free if the 
king were killed. 

Note 1. In the same manner an accusative with the infinitive is fre> 
quently pointed to by a pronoun or adverb (sic, ita) in the preceding 
clause, and then stands to it in the relation of an apposition or expla- 
nation — ^as hoc ipsum dicere solebat, nihil esse bonum, nisi quod hoM^tm 
easet ; ita existimare debemuSy nihil esse honestum, nisi, &c. 

2. Many verbs, having a different meaning from any of those men- 
tioned above, are now and then used in such a way as to suggest to 
the mind of the reader another verb requiring the aoousative with the 
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injBnitive — aaad ooll^am misit, estereitu opu$ eate, he oent word (or some 
one to tay) that there was need of the army. Bespeoting concedo and 
dubito, see above, § 252, note 4, and § 275, note 3. 

3. The verbs^ of hoping, promising, and threatening, are commonly 
followed in English by the present infinitive, when the leading verb as 
well as the infinitive have the same subject; but as the idea implied in 
such an infinitive refers to future time, the Latin language requires the 
future infinitive with its subject in the accusative — as prommt se vea" 
turujn^ he promised to come ; spero me eos vigurum esse, I hope to see 
them; minabcUur se ahiturum esse, he threatened to go away. Some- 
times, however, spero and polliceor are construed, as in English, with 
the present infinitive — as sperans deterrere, hoping to deter. 

4. The verb atulio may be construed with the accusative with the 
infinitive, or with a participle instead of the infinitive — as audio te 
dicere, I hear (that is, I am told) that you say; but atidw te diceniem, I 
hear you speaking. But the latter meaning is sometimes also ex- 
pressed by the infinitive, or by a clause introduced by quum — as audivi 
qttum dioeres. 

5. In English it often happens that the word which should be the 
sabject of the infinitive, is introduced into the leading clause by some 
preposition; e.g.f 'as for my brother, I know that he is at Rome.* This 
cannot, generally speaking, be imitated in Latin, where it is necessary 
to Mkyyfiairem Romae esse scio. There are, however, cases in which the 
subject of the infinitive is similarly introduced into the leading clause 
by de — as de hoc Verri dicitur, habere eum perbona toreumata ; de Antonio 
Jam ante tibi scripsi non esse eum a me conoeniuin, 

§ 380. An objective accusative with the iniinitive is governed 
by verbs expressing a wish, permission, or command, that 
something should be done — as volOf malo, nolo, cupio, optOf 
studeOf postulo, placet, sino, potior, also juheo, impero, prohibeo, 
and veto (compare §^ 374, 375) ; e. g., majores corpora juvenum 
firmari labore voluerunt, our ancestors wished that the bodies 
of the young should be strengthened by labour; senatui 
placet Crassum Syriam ohtinere, the senate decrees that Crassus 
shall obtain Syria; Caesar contra muniri vetuit, Caesar for- 
bade the camp to be fortified ; nullos honores mihi decerni sino, 
I allow no honours to be decreed to me. 

Note 1. Many of these verbs are sometimes followed by ut instead of 
the infinitive; prohibeo sometimes takes ne or quominus, and jidteo ne. 
Compare § 375, note 2. Respecting the difference between cupio de- 
mens esse, and cupio me clementem esse, see § 374, note 4. The best authors 
use the verbs permitto, praecipio, mando, inierdico, oro, precor, and many 
similar ones with tU, while later writers more commonly use the infini- 
tive after them. Censeo is followed by ut in the sense of * I advise.' 

2. The verbs volo, malo, nolo, and cupio, are often joined with the 
perfect infinitive passive, to express the thing wished for as already 
completed — as sociis maaime consultum esse vult, he wishes that especial 
care be taken for the allies; moniios (esse) vos volo, I wish to remind 
you. 

'^ 381. An objective accusative with the infinitive is used 
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after verbs denoting^ content, discontent, or wonder — as gaudeo, 
iaetoTy glorioTf doleo, angor^ toUicitor, indignor^ queror, miror, 
admiroTf ferOf aeari^ and moleste fero, AU these vei^bs, how- 
ever, rahj also be followed hj the conjunction quod, either 
with the indicative or the subjunctive — ^as gaudeo id te miki 
9uader^ or gaudeo quod id mihi suadw; nihil me magis soUiei- 
tabat, quam non me ridere tecum, or quam quod non riderem 
tecum; Laetor, quod Petiliue ineolumis vivit in urbe, or Peti- 
Hum incolumem vivere in urbe, 

Note. Subjeotive clausM of the acoiuatiye with the infinitive are 
likewiae sometimes expressed by quod instead of the infinitive, and in 
this ease quod may always be rendered by * the fact that/ non pigritid 
fiuAo^ quod non med manu scnbo^ the fact that I do not write with my own 
hand, does not arise from idleness; hoc uno praegtamua/eris, qttod expert- 
men dicendo ienta poeeumuSt by this &ct luone we excel animals, that 
we can express our thoughts in words. In most cases there is a diffe- 
rent meamng — as utile est patrem adesse, * the presence of the father is 
useful/ but it does not necessarily mean that the father is actually 
present; whereas utUe ett, quod pater adesl, signifies the father is present, 
and his presence is usefuL The former therefore contains a simple 
opinion, but the latter contains besides aJso a fact. Sometimes (^tod 
signifies, * as regards the fact that,* — as quod serins, tead me venturum^ 
ego te ietie esse volo, as regards your writing, that you will CM>me to see 
me, I wish you to remain where you are. 

§ 382. In sentences expressing wonder, astonishment, or a 
complaint at something happening, the accusative with the 
infinitive is used without there being any verb on which it is 
dependent. When such an expression is put in the form of a 
question, the first word generallj takes the interrogative 
suffix ne — as te in tantas aerumnas incidieee ! that you snould 
have fallen into such great distress ! adeone kominem esse in- 
felicem quemquam ut ego sum! that any man should be to 
that des'ree unhappy as I am! mene incepto desistere victamt 
should I, conquered, give up what I have begun ? 

^ Note. It is not' improbable that in all cases of this kind the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive may be objective, and dependent upon some 
expression understood, which is suppressed by the excited state of 
mind of the speaker. We might in the above examples supply, for 
instance, such an expression as * is it possible,' fieri ne potest, or * it is 
hardly credible,' via credi potest. 

§ 383. When the passive of a verb of saying, thinking, 
ordering, forbidding, or the verb mdetur (it seems), should be 
used impersonally, and followed by a clause in the accusative 
with the infinitive (as in dicitur patrem venisse)^ itie noun 
which is the subject of the infinitive is drawn into the leading 
clause, and is made the subject of its passive verb — as pater 
dicitur venisse, and any adjective or noun added to the infini- 
tive, and referring to the subject in the nominative, must 
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likewise be in the nominatiye — as dicitur pater esse mortuus; 
Sartensiua magnus orator fuisse dicitur; luna solis lumine 
collustrari putatur; malum mihi videtur esse mors. The same 
construction exists in English, as in ' he is said to be a good 
man' for ^ it is said that he is a good man ;' ' he is beUeved 
to be a very honest person' for ' it is believed that he is a very 
honest person.' Compare § 247. 

Nbie. The simple tenses of the verbs dicitur ^ traditur, eaiatimaiurf pu- 
tatur^ creditWf &c. are bnt seldom used impersonally with the accusa- 
tive with the infinitive — as earn ffenUm tradUurAlpes transisse ; bnt it is 
more often the case with nutUiatur and dicitur, when these verbs are 
accompanied by a dative — as nuntiatur mihi hosUsJlumen transisse. The 
verbs of saying and believing are more commonly used impersonally 
(with the accusative with the infinitive) when they are in a compound 
tense — as traditum est, Homerum caecum fuisse ; but also Julius Sabinus 
voluntaria morte interisse creditus est. In the case of a gerundive with 
esse, the accusative with the infinitive is used almost invariably— as 
nuntiandum est, omnes hostes devidos esse, 

§ 384. This method of using the passive verbs of saying, 
beHeving, &c. personally is also applied to other passive verbs 
expressing more specific kinds of saying or knowing, as 
scriboTy demonstroTj audior, intelligor, judicor — as audiebatur 
Caesar victor esse in Galliay it was heard that Caesar was 
victorious in Gaul ; scutorum multitudo deprehendi posse indi- 
cabatur, it was announced that a number of shields might be 
discovered. It is more common to use such verbs imper- 
jBonally with the accusative with the infinitive. 

Note, Poets and later prose writers extend the use of such personal 
passives much further than the earlier writers; thus we find colligor 
placuisse for coU^fitur ma placuisse; compertus sumjfedsse for compertum est 
mefecisse* 

% 385. When the subject of a clause expressed by the accu- 
sative with the infinitive is a personal or reflective pronoun 
referring to the subject of the leading clause (as in dico me 
esse, dicit se esse)^ the pronoun is often omitted with verbs of 
saying and believing — as confitere, ed spe hue venisse, confess 
that you have come hither in this hope; quum id nescire 
Mago diceretj when Mago said that he did not know this. 

Note I. This omission is particularly frequent in the case of me, sc, 
and te, but occurs more rarely in the case of nos and vos. It is found 
tJmost invariably when one accusative with the infinitive is dependent 
upon another, and both have the same pronoun for their subject — 
as Uoei me exikimes desperare ista posse (me) perdiscere. The omission 
is particularly frequent with the infinitive future active, in which case 
esse also is very often omitted — as Alcon, precihus (se) aliquid m(4urum 
(esse) ratus, iransiit ad Hannibalem, 

2. The poets sometimes, imitating the practice of the Greek Ian- 
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giufee, we the ncmiiiatiTe with the infinitiTS, when the leading ytsh 
and the mfinitive have the tame aabject>^«8 MtntU medios ddaptus in 
kottcs for «e mediot delaptum ette in hodet, 

§ 386. ExpUnatory clauses inserted by means of a relative 
pronoun in a sentence expressed by the accusative with the 
iniinitive, have, according* to circumstances, the verb either 
in the indicative or subjunctive. See % 861 . But when the 
relative pronoun supplies the |)lace of a demonstrative, so 
that the clause introduced by it is only a continuation of the 
statement expressed by the infinitive, the relative clause also 
has the verb in the infinitive; e.g., Postea autem Gallus 
dicebat ab Eudoxo Cnidio sphaeram astris coelo inhaerentibus 
esse descriptam^ cujus amnem omatum et descriptionem Aratum 
estulisse versibtLs, Here cujus is equivalent to et ejusy and 
the clause introduced by it stands to dicebat in the same rela- 
tion as sphaeram esse descriptam. 

Note, The same is sometimes, though very rarely, the case with 
elauses introduced by relative conjunctions — as guum, quia, guanguamf 
when they supply the place of et and a demonstrative; e. g., Jacere 
tamdiu irriUu tanctiones, quae de suis oommodie ferrendur, quum itUerim 
(that is, et interim) de san^ne et suppUdo suo latam l^em confetiim 
ejperceri, 

§ 387. When the subject of a clause in the accusative with 
the infinitive is put in connection with another subject by 
means of quam^ idem qui, tantus^uantusy and similar expres* 
sions, the latter subject, by a kind of attraction, is likewise put 
in the accusative, although, properly speaking, a finite verb 
is understood — as suspicovy te eisdem rebus, quibus me ipsum, 
commoveri, where we should have expectea quibus ipse (com' 
moveor); Platonem ' ferunt primum de animorum aeterrdtate 
sensisse idem, quod Pythagoram, for quod Pythagoras senserat; 
Terentium censeo elegantiorem fuisse poetam, quam Plautuniy 
for quam Plautusfait, If, however, the verb is repeated with 
the second subject, the nominative must be used. When two 
clauses are in this way connected by quam, and each has its 
own verb, the second should have its verb in the finite form ; 
but it nevertheless sometimes occurs that, by a species of 
attraction, it is likewise transformed into the accusative with 
the infinitive — as Nonne tibi affirmavi, quidvis me potius per- 
pessurum, quam ea Italia ad bellum civik me e^turum, instead 
of quam exirem or quam ut eanrem. 

§ 388. An accusative with the infinitive very often occurs 
without there appearing to be any of the verbs or expres- 
sions mentionecf in the preceding rules. This is the case 
when a person is introduced stating the substance of what he 
said or thought, without his identacal wor^s being adduced. 
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In these cases, however, it is easy to supply some such word 
as ' he said' or ' thought ;' e. g., Romulus legates circa vicinas 
gentea misity qui societatem connuHumque novo populo peterent; 
urbes guoque, ut cetera, ex infimo nasci (dicens) ; deindcj qims 
sua virtus ac dii juvent, magnas opes sibi magnumque nomen 
faoere. This use of the infinitive to state a person's thoughts 
or sentiments indirectly is termed the oratio obliquaj while in 
the oratio recta not only the substance of a man's opinion, but 
his very words are stated. 

Note 1. In all cases of this kind the verb governing the infinitive 
most be discovered from the context, or it is implied in some verb 
actually occurring. Examples of the oratio obliqua are of frequent 
occurrence in the Latin historians. 

2. Sentences which in the oratio recta would be expressed by the 
imperative mood, are given in the oratio obliqua by the subjunctive — as 
(dixit) 9in bello perseoui perseveraretf reminisceretur prisdnae virtutis Hel- 
vetiorunif which in tne oratio recta would be si bello perseveras, reminis^ 
citor pristinae virtutis Helvetiorum ; Vercingetorix perfadle esse factu dicU 
Jirumentationilms Romanos prokibere; aequo modo animo stia ipsi frumenta 
corrumpant aedificiaqtie incendant^ where in direct speech we should have 
aeqtto modo ammo vestra ipsi frumenta corrumpite aedifidaque incendite^ 
Compare § 370. 

§ 389. Questions which in direct speech would be expressed 
by the indicative in the first or second person, are in the 
oratio obliqua expressed by the accusative with the infinitive ; 
but if in the direct form, they belong to the second person ; 
they are expressed by the subjunctive (imperfect or plu- 
perfect) ; e. g., Quid se vivere, quid in parte civium censeri, 
siy quod duorum hominum virtute partum sit, id obtinere uni-^ 
versi non possint? In direct speech it would be — quid 
eivimus, quid in parte civium censemur? Si veteris con- 
tumeliae oblivisci vellet, num etiam recentium injuriarum me- 
moriam deponere posse? {num etiam recentium .... deponere 
possum?) An quidquam superbius esse quam ludificari sic 
omne nomen Latinum ? {an quidquam superbius est?) Quid 
de praeda faciendum censerent ? {quid de praeda faciendum 
censetis ?) 

Note 1. Questions thus expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive are generally equivalent in meaning to a negative assertion — ^a^ 
se non vivere, se in parte civium non censeri; recentium injuriarum memo- 
riam se deponere non posse; nihil superbius esse; and this seems to be 
the reason why they are expressed by the accusative with the infini- 
tive; for where the subjunctive is usecl^ the question does not admit of 
such an explanation. 

2. Questions which in direct speech are expressed by the subjunc- 
tive, retain the same mood in the oratio obliqua, but the tense is usually 
the imperfect or pluperfect — as quis sibi hoc persuaderet? which in 
direct speech would be quis s&i hoc persuadeat ? 

§ 390. It is a peculiarity of the Latin language, that in 
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animated historical narratiTes and descriptions^ the present 
infinitive is used instead of the imperfect. This is commonly 
called the historical, and more correctly the descriptive infini- 
tive, for hy means of it a writer is enabled, as it were, by a 
few broad strokes, to bring before the mind of his reader & 
rapid sketch of a series of scenes or pictures. Hence we very 
rarely find one descriptive infinitive alone, but usually two, 
three, or more. This construction is the only one in which 
we may truly say that the subject of the infinitive is in the 
nominative, and not, as usual, in the accusative ; e. g,, Hoc 
uH Verres audivit, usque eo commotus est, ut sine iUla dutrita- 
tUme insanire omnibus videretur. Quia non potuerat eripere 
argentum^ ipse a Diodoro erepta sibi vasa optime facta dic^)at; 
minitari absenti Diodoro^ vociferari palaniy lacrimas interdum 
vis tenere. Examples are very numerous in all the Latin 
historians. 

A^ofe. This infinitive is sometimes used even after the oonjunction 
quum to express the sadden beginning of an action — as in Ldvy, senaius 
expedabai, quum Appius, quam asperrime poterat, jus de creditis pecumU 
dicere, when Appius sudaenly began to pronounce sentence. 


CHAPTER LV. 

THE GERUND AND GEBUNDIVB. 

§ 391. The gerund supplies the place of a verbal substan- 
tive in all cases except the nominative and vocative (the place 
of the nominative is supplied by the infinitive) ; but it difiers 
fi*om ordinary substantives by the fact, that it governs its case 
as a verb, and is not followed by the genitive of another sub- 
stantive — as studium obtemperandi legibus, the zeal to obey the 
laws ; ad fruendum frugibus terrae, for the purpose *of enjoy- 
ing the fruits of the earth ; consilium scribendi epistolam, tne 
plan of writing a letter ; amicitia dicta est ab amando. 

Note, There are a few instances in which the genitive of a gemnd, 
like an ordinary substantive, is followed by the genitive of a noun, as 
in Cicero (De Invent. iL 2, Univ. § 9, in Verr. iv. 47, Philip, v. 3, De 
Fin. V. 7)) and more frequently in the early poets and Gellius. This, 
however, is a mere anomaly, which it is not easy to explain; but it 
does not warrant the conclusion of some of the earlier fframmarians, 
that in such cases as consilium mei interficiendi the word tnterfidendi is 
to be regarded as a substantive governing the genitive mei; interficiendi 
being no gerund at all, but the gerundive agreeing with mei^ the geni- 
tive of meum used substantively. 
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^ 392. When the gerund is a transitive verb having its object 
in the accusative, as in consilium condendi urbem, the com- 
mon practice is to chan&fe the accusative into the case of the 
gerund, and the gerund into the gerundive, making it agree 
with its noun — as consilium condendae urbtSy the plan of 
founding a city. So also persequendis hostibus for persequendo 
hoatesj by pursuing the enemy. When the gerund is governed 
by a preposition, this change of the gerund into the gerun- 
dive is almost invariably adopted — as ad placandos deos for 
ad plaeandum deos; in victore laudando for in laudando vtc- 
torem. The dative of the gerund with an accusative for its 
object is likewise very unusual, whence it is better to say 
oneriferendo than onusferendo. 

Note. In all other cases it is left to the discretion and taste of the 
writer as to whether he is to use the gerund or gerundive; but it is 
advisable to retain the gerund when its object is a neuter adjective or 
pronoun — as stitdium aUquid agendi^ the desire to do something; cupi- 
diias plum habendi, the wish to have more things ; but we also find 
studium veri inveniendi, * the desire to discover the truth/ where verum 
has the meaning of an abstract noun. 

§ 893. As the gerund, as far as its meaning is concerned, is 
nothing but the oblique cases of the infinitive, and as the in- 
finitive cannot in all cases be used as an ordinary substantive, 
the gerund also is subject to a similar limitation. 

The accusative of the gerund is used only after prepositions, 
especially ad and interj in the sense of * during' or *amid' — 
as inter ludendum, during the play; ad scrihendum^ for the 
purpose of writing ; ad tolerandum labores, for the purpose of 
enduring labour. 

Note. The instances in which the prepositions ante, in, circa, and ob, 
oeour with the gerund, are very rare. 

§ 394. The dative of the gerund is used after certain verbs 
and expressions to denote the object or purpose. Such verbs are 
— studere, praeesse, impertire, operam dare, diem dicere, locum 
capere; e.g., praesum agro colendo, I superintend the cultiva- 
tion of the field ; consul placandis diis dat operam, the consul is 
engaged in appeasing the gods. The dative is also used after 
adjectives denoting fitness and usefulness — as utiliSf inutilis, 
noxius, par, aptus, idoneus, Jimius, natus, accommodatus, and 
others ; e. g., area Jirma templis porticibusque sustinendis, an 
area firm enough to build temples and porticoes on it ; aqua 
utilis est bibendo, water is useful for dnnking ; intentus ven- 
andOf bent upon hunting. It is, however, more customary 
after such adjectives to use the preposition ad with the accu- 
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native of the gerund. The object or purpose is also expressed 
in the titles of certain Roman officers by the gerundive 
supplying the place of the gerund — ^as decemviri legibus scri- 
bendis; tHumviri agris dimdendis ; curator maris r^ciendig ; 
and after eomitia — as comitia consulibus creandis, an assembly 
held for the purpose of electing consuls. 

Note. The verb esse, joined with the dative of a gemnd, signifies ' to 
be able ' — as esse solvendo, to be able to pay; oneri ferendo erant, they 
were able to bear the burden ; esse tolerandae obsidumiy to be able or fit 
to hold out against a siege. The verb sujffioere is used in the same way. 
Late writers often use tne dative of the gerund (or the gerundive as 
its substitute) to express a purpose or intention after verbs of motion 
misii exercitum distrahendo hosti for ad distrahendum hostem. 


\ 395. The ablative of the gerund is used either as an abla- 
tive of the instrument, or with the prepositions in, ab, de, and 
ex. In the first case, the gerund, when it has an object, is 
commonly changed into the gerundive, and in the second 
almost always ; e. g., hominis mens discendo alitur, the mind of 
man is fed by learning ; Caesar dando, sublevando, ignoscendo 
gloriam adeptus est, Caesar acquired gloiy by giving, helping, 
and forgiving ; loquendi elegantia augetur kgendis oratoribus 
et poetis, elegance in speaking is increased by reading the 
orators and poets; summa vwuptas ex discendo capitur; in 
voluptate spernenda virtus vel maxime cernitur; homines ad 
decs nulla re propius accedunt quam salutem hominibus dando. 

Note 1. The ablative of the gerund is sometimes an ablative of man- 
ner or time, intimating that two actions are going on simultaneously — 
as Quis est, qui nuUis officii praeceptis tradendis phUosophum se avdeai 
dioerel Such expressions as contentus possidendis agris for possession 
agrorum ; or pro ope ferenda (instead of bringing succour) for omisso 
opis feirendae consilio, are anomalies which occur very rarely. 

2. The English ' without,* joined with a verb, cannot be translated 
by sine with a gerund. If simultaneous actions are mentioned, the 
word * without * may be omitted, and the present participle be used — 
as luiee dioo nullius reprehensionem verens, I say this without fearing any 
one's censure; but it is more general to use the ablative absolute, or 
the conjunctions quin, iU non, ovnisi; e.g., consid non expeetato auxilio 
eollegae (without waiting for the help of his colleague) pitgnam oom- 
mittit; haec dijudioari non possunt, nisi causam oognofjerimus (without 
our having examined the case) ; adspioere eum non possum, quin sentiamj 
1 cannot look at him without feeling. 

§ 396. The genitive of the gerund is used after substantives 
and those adjectives which govern a genitive (see § 277). 
After substantives, it is either an objective genitive, or defines 
more particularly the general idea implied in the substantive; 
e. g., ars docendi, the art of teaching ; cupidus discendi, eager 
to learn; pugnandi cupiditas, the desire to fight; parsimonia 
est scientia vitandi sumptus supervacuos, aut ars re familiari 
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moderate utendi; Germanis neque consilii habendij heque armu 
capiendi spatium datum est; in suspicionem incidit regni appe- 
tendi; Cicero auctor rwn fuit Caesaris interficiend{; prindpes 
dvitatis non tarn sui conservandi quam tuorum consiliorum 
reprimendorum causa Bomd profugerunt, 

Note 1. Instead of se conservandi^ we must, with the gerundive, say 
stii conservandi, the word sui being the genitive of the neuter suum, and 
being used both as a singular and as a plural. Compare § 391, note. 

2. The genitive of the gerund is never governed by a verb, and those 
verbs which govern a genitive take a verb in the infinitive — as recordor 
facere, pitdet me dicere. 

3. Certain substantives which should be followed by the genitive of 
the gerund, may, when accompanied by the verb esse, assume the force 
of an impersonal verb, and are then followed by the infinitive — ^as 
iempus est abire, it is time to go; but tetnpus proelii committendi non 
neglaxit, he did not neglect the (proper) time or fighting a battle. So 
also consilium est, consilium capio. Consilium inire, as well as the passive 
form consilium iniiur, is almost invariably followed by the genitive of the 
gerund, or by the gerundive supplying its place. Poets are very free 
in the use of the infinitive after substantives and ad^jectivea instead of 
the genitive of the gerund, or the prepositions ad and in. After the 
substantives /acultas, locus, and s^um, we sometimes find the prepo- 
sition ad Instead of the genitive of the gerund — as oppidum magnam ad 
ducendum helium dabat facuUaiem, the town afforded a great opportu- 
nity for protracting the war. 

4. The genitive of a substantive accompanied by the gerundive is 
sometimes joined to the verb esse, to express the purpose or object 
which anything serves — as regium imperium initio conservandae libertatis 
atque augendae reipuMicae Juerat, the kingly government had at first 
served to preserve liberty, and strengthen the republic. Sometimes, 
especially in later writers, such genitives are found, which must be 
explained by the ellipsis of causa or gratia — as Marsi miserunt Romam 
oratores pads petendae ; Germanicus in Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae 
antiquitatis. 

5. The gerund being the representative of the infinitive active, has 
itself an active meaning; but there are some bases in which it might 
seem to have a passive or at least reflective meaning — as censendi causa 
haec Jre^ntia convenit, this multitude assembles for the purpose of 
nndergomg the census ; but in such cases the gerund may be said to 
be used for an abstract noun — ^as Anionius, hostis judicatu^, Italia ces- 
serat; spes resHtuendi nulla, where restituendi has the same meaning as 
reatituiioms. 

§ 397. The gerundive of transitive verbs is in form an 
adjective, and signifies that something must be done — that is, 
it expresses necessity — as vir haud contemnendus, a man not 
to be despised ; patria defendenda estf our country must be de- 
fended ; homi7ies docendi sunt, men must be instructed ; agri 
colendi sunt, the fields must be cultivated; hoc necessario 
faciendum est, this must necessarily be done. If the agent 
who must do anything, or by whom anything must be done^ 
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ill added, it is always expressed bj the dative — as hoc mUd 
faciendum est, I must do this, or this must be done by me ; 
Iria videnda sunt oratori, an orator has to bear in mind three 
points ; video jam hoc mihi esse omittendum, I see that I now 
must omit this; Carthaginem delendam esse censeo, I am of 
opinion that Carthage must be destroyed. 

Note, When joined with a negative particle or «tir, the gerundive 
sometimes expresses possibility and not necessity — as dolor vix/erendtu, 
a nain soareely to be borne; vix credendum erat^ it could hardly be 
believed, for vix credi poterat, 

§ 808. The gerundive of intransitive verbs is used only in 
the neuter gender with the tenses of esse, and forms a kind of 
impersonal expression denoting the necessity of performing 
the action expressed by the verb. The agent here, as wit£ 
transitive verbs, is expressed by the dative — as* mihi eundum 
est, I mu^t go ; nunc est bibendum, now drinking must take 
place ; prqficiscendum mihi erat in castra, I had to go into the 
camp ; vbtemperandum est legibus, one must obey the laws ; 
pane utendum est, bread must be used. 

Note 1. When a verb governs a dative, and the agent also is expressed 
by the dative, there may often arise an ambiguity — as Ms homtH^ms 
nobis est oormUendum, these men must take care of you, or you must 
take care of these men. In order to avoid, such ambiguity, the agent 
may be expressed by the ablative with the preposition ab — as his 
hominibus a nobis consvlendum est. 

2. The verbs utor, frmor^ Jvngor, and potior, though they goveni the 
ablative, have yet their complete gerundive like genuine transitive 
verbs — sapieniia non paranda nobis sotumy sed etiam Jruenda est ; ad per- 
/ruendas voluptcUes; spes potiundorum castrorum; rei utendae oatisa. Eiarly 
writers, on the other hand, sometimes use the neuter of the gerun- 
dive in the same impersonal way as that of intransitive verbs-— 
as mihi hoc node agendum est vigiUas, I must this night keep watch; 
aetemas poenas in morte timendum est, eternal punismnents are to be 
dreaded m death. 

§ 399. Certain verbs denoting to give, surrender, leave, 
take, or 'receive — as do, mando, trado, impono, relinquo, pro- 
pono, accipio, suscipio, loco, euro, and others — often have an 
object accompanied by a gerundive, denoting the purpose 
or object for which the action is performed — as hostibus mor- 
tuos sepeliendos tradidit, he surrendered to the enemy the 
dead to be buried, or for the purpose of burying them ; hune 
librum mihi kgendum dedit, he has given me this book to 
read ; laudem gloriamque P. Africani tuendam conservandam- 
que suscepiy I have undertaken to protect and preserve the 
honour and glory of P. Africanus ; loco templum aedificandum, 
I give the building of the temple in contract ; muros reficicH- 
dos curamt, he caused the walls to be rebuilt ; Caesar pontem 
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in Arari faciendum curavit, Caesar caused a bridge to be made 
on the Arar. 

In the passive, such object, with its accompanying gerun- 
dive, is 01 course changed into the nominative — as mums 
reficiendus locatus est, the restoration of the wall was given in 
contract. 

Note I. Poets sometimes use a present infinitive active in the place 
of such a gerundive — as tristitiam et metus tradam protervis in mare 
C^eticum portare. In prose also we find do or ministro alicui hibere^ * I 
give to a person to drink;* and.^Mn ei bibere darif I ordered drink to be 
given to him. 

2. Tlie verb habeo is sometimes construed in Latin with another 
verb in the gerundive — as habeo aedeni tuendamy I have a temple to 
protect ; habeo dicendurriy I have to say ; hiheo statuendum, I have to 
determine. In the sense of ' I can/ it is sometimes construed with the 
infinitive of dicoy scribo, poUiceor, and similar verbs — as haec fere dicere 
habui de naiura deorum^ this is about what I had to say respecting 
the nature of the gods; nihil habui ad te scriberCy I have nothing to 
write to you. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

THE SUPINES. 

§ 400. A supine is likewise a verbal substantive. It belongs 
to the fourth aeclension, and has only two cases — the accusa- 
tive (in urn) and the ablative (in uj. It also differs from an 
ordinary substantive, inasmuch as it governs the same case as 
the verb to which it belongs — as legati venerurU res repetitum, 
ambassadors came to reclaim their property. 

§ 401. The supiiie in um has an active meaning, and is used 
after verbs of motion, to express the object of the motion— as 
legati in castra venerunt questum injuriasy deputies came into 
the camp to complain of the acts of injustice; Fabius Pictor 
Delphos ad oraculum missus est sciscitatum, quibus precibus 
deos possent placare, Fabius Pictor was sent to Delphi, to the 
oracle, to inquire by what prayers they could propitiate the 
gods; Philippus, cum spectatum ludos iret, occisus est, as 
Philip was going to see the games, he was killed. 

Note 1. In like manner we find the expression aliquam alicui nupium 
dare, to give a woman to some one in marriage. JWo perditum and eo 
uUum answer to the English * I am going to ruin myself' * I am going 
to ti^e revenge.* 

2. The supine is not used as often as might be expected in Latin, 
and most writers generally prefer using ut, ad, or ffraUa^-Bs legati 
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venertnU Mt guerereniur, ad qtierendunit querendi ffraiia, or ^uetbtri. Poct» 
aometimei use the mere mfinitive instead of the eupme— as Proteu». 
poeui egit atioi viaere monies. 

§ 402. The supine in « has a passive meaning, and is used 
with certain adjectives to denote that a quality is attributed 
to a subject with reference to the action expressed by the 
supine; e.g., pkraque dictu quam re sunt jacUiora, most 
things are move easy to say than to do ; honestumfactu, turpe 
factu, honourable to do, disgraceful to do ; uva peracerba gus- 
tatUy a grape very sour to taste; jucundum eognitu atqne 
auditu, }3easant to know and to hear. 

The words most commonljr used with this supine are-^/iw, 
nefas, opus, hanestus, turpiSf jucunduSf faciliSj dijlcilis, incre- 
dtbilis, memoraMlis, utilis, dignus, indignus. 

Note. This supine is likewise of comparatively rare occurrence. The 
neuter adjectivesyocife, difficile, and proclive, are joined with the supine 
in tt even where we should expect an infinitive as the subject to them 
—as difficile dictu est (for dicere), quanto opere conciUet homines comiias 
affabilitasque sermonis; ad calamiiatum socieiates mn facile est iftveutu (for 
imxsnire), qui descendant. Fas and ne/as are used m the same manner. 
The supine in u with dignus and indignus is very rare, and instead of 
nihU dictu diqnum we much more frequently find nihil dignum quod 
dicaiur, (§ 360, 2.) Facilis, difficilis, And jucunduSy are often used with 
the preposition ad and the gerund, instead of the supine — as res 
facUis ad inteUigendum, a thing easy to be understood; verba ad audien- 
dum jucunda, words pleasing to hear. Poets even use the infinitive 
after these adjectives — aB/acilis legi, easy to be read. 


CHAPTER LVII. 

THB PARTICIPLES. 

§ 403. A participle is in form an adjective, but differs from 
other adjectives by the fact of its expressing also time, and 
governing the case of the verb from wnich it is formed. 

In the active there are two participles : the one commonly 
called the present participle represents an action or condition 
as in course of progress, and accordingly, if present actions 
are spoken of, it may be regarded as a present participle — as 
aceusat me dicens me ad hastes transfugisse, he accuses me, 
saying (present) that I deserted to the enemy ; if past actions 
are spoken of, it may be termed the participle oi the imper- 
fect — as accusavit me dicens (imperfect) me ad hastes trans^ 
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fugisse, he accused me, saying (for he said) that I had deserted 
to the enemy. The future participle represents an action or 
condition as intended or as to take place in future time — as 
milites adversus urhem profecturi per totam noctem in castris se 
tenebant, the soldiers intending to march against the city kept 
themselves all night within the camp. The active voice has 
no participle for a completed action. 

The passive, if we except the gerundive, has only one 
participle which expresses a completed action — as injuria 
illata, an injury which has heen done ; domus omatay a house 
which has been adorned ; bene de r^ytiblica meritus^ one who 
has well deserved of the republic. 

Deponent verbs have all the participles both of the active 
and of the passive — as hm^tans, hortatus, hortaturuSj and hor- 
tandus. 

Note, The present and past participles, from the nature of their 
meaning, are very often used as pure ac(jectives, and, like them, have 
their dej^ees of comparison — as amanSy amantior, amantissimus ; doctus^ 
docttor, dociissimus. The future participle, on the other hand, is neyer 
used as a pure adjective, except in such cases as res faturae^ anni Ven- 
turis The present participle of transitive verbs, when used as a pure 
adjective, governs tne genitive — as amans patriae. See § 277, 1. 

§ 404. The Latin language employs participles much more 
frequently than the English, ana many explanatory or sub- 
ordinate clauses expressing manner, reason, concession, con- 
dition, or any accompanying circumstance, may be expressed 
in Latin by a participle, and thus impart to the language a 
conciseness of which our own tongue is incapable — as omne 
malum nascens facile opprimitury every evil is easily sup- 
pressed in its origin; mveteratum Jit plerumque robustius, 
when it has grown old it generally becomes stronger ; M\ 
Curio ad- focum sedenti Samnites magnum auri ponaus attuU" 
runty when M'. Curius was sitting by his hearth, the Sam- 
nites brought to him a great quantity of gold ; Valerium 
hostes acerrime pugnantem occidunt, the enemy slew Valerius 
while he was fighting most courageously ; Dionydus tyrannus 
cultros metuens tonsorios candenti carbone sibi adurebat capil- 
lum, as Dionysius the tyrant dreaded razors, he used to singe 
away his hair with a burning coal ; risum saepe cupientes tenere 
nequimus, often we cannot suppress laughter, though we wish 
it; JRomani non rogati Graecis auxilium offerunt, the Romans, 
without being asked, offer their assistance to the Greeks ; 
Verres absolutus tamen ex manibus populi JRomani eripi nullo 
modo potestf Verres, even if acquitted, yet cannot escape in 
anyway from the hands of the Roman people ; Caesar hostes 
aggressus extemph fudity Caesar having attacked the enemy. 
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routed them ixnmediatelj, or Caesar attacked the enemy, and 
routed them immediately. 

Note 1. A participle !■ often aged instead of a subordinate claxise 
b^ffinning with niM, if the leading clause contains a negative — as wm 
mmi niti admonito (for nisi admonitu$ essem) venisaet in m^iiem, it would 
not have occurred to my mind, had I not been reminded. In like man- 
ner, quamquanif quamvis, ottan^ iamqitanif turn ante quam, or mm prius 
quanif are often joined with a participle instead of a complete clause — 
as Caesarem miates, quamvis recusantem, in AfHcam secuii sunt, the sol- 
diers followed Caesar into Africa, although he did not wish it. 

2. As the present and past participles are often used as pure adjeo* 
tives, they are also, like adjectives, sometimes used substantively; 
but this is done very cautiously, and only where no ambiguity can 
arise — as jacet corpus dormientis ut mortui, the body of a sleeping person 
lies like that of a dead man; eodem temporis puncto naii dissimiUa e/ 
naturaa et vitat habent, penona bom at the same moment have different 
natures and careers of life. 

3. A past participle is often joined to a substantive in such a man- 
ner as not to describe the person or thing in a certain condition, so 
much as the action itself in its state of completion — ^as rex inter/ecttts, 
the (completed) murder of the king; sibi quisque caesi regis expeUhat 
deeus, each claimed for himself the honour of the king's murder — ^that 
is, of having murdered the king; arde Christum ncUum, before the birth 
of Christ; post urbem oondiianif after the building of the city. In these 
cases the participle supplies the place of a verbal substantive, and 
must therefore be employed, especially where no such verbal substwi- 
tive is in current use. Livy uses the neuter of this participle even of 
intransitive verbs as a kind of impersonal expression — as Tbfyuimus 
Sttperbus beUioa arte aequasset supertores reges, nisi d^eneratum tn alOs 
hmo quoque laudi oj'ecusset, where degeneratum in aliis signifies, 'his 
degeneracy in other respects.' 

4. The verb ftabeo is sometimes used with the past participle of verbs 
denoting knowledge or resolution, the participle either agreeing with 
some substantive, or being used substantively in the neuter gender — as 
hanc rem perspectam habeo, or perspedum habeo, I have this matter (as an 
understood one) clearly before my mind; huTic rem perspexi would only 
mean, *I have clearly understood this matter.* So also persuasum 
hoAeo, cognitum hc^)eo, oellum indicium halmii, /idem meam suspectam habei, 
jam statutum habeo, 

5. The past participle, especially of deponent verbs, is frequently 
used in the sense of a present participle denoting an action or condi- 
tion in progress — as melior est certa pax quam sperata victoria, a certain 
peace is better than a victory (only) hoped for — that is, one which we 
are looking forward to; Caesar iisdem ducibus vsus, qui nuntii venenxni, 
Numidas subsidio oppidanis mitiit, Caesar availing himself of the same 
guides who had come as messengers, sent the Numidians to the assist- 
ance of the people in the town. This is done, especially in the histo- 
rical style, when the verb of the leading clause is a historical perfect 
or present, and when the participle of the present is not used, as in the 
case of the verbs reor and soleo. 

6. The neuter of some past participles, as dictum, /actum, responsum, 
actum, mandatum, and others, is sometimes used completely in the 
sense of a substantive — as praeclarum factum, a glorious deed;j'^ta 
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faxitay gEllant deeds. But sometimes they preserve their nature of a 
participle, and are accordingly accompanied by an adverb instead of 
an ac^eotive — as rectefacta^ good deeds ; facete dicta^ witty words. This 
ifl the ease especially when such substantives have another adjective 
or pronoun accompanying them — as muUa prudetUer ada et acute re~ 
sponaa, many pmdent actions and acute answers. 

§ 405. It was remarked in Chapter XLV. that the ablative 
is used to denote the time when f place where ? cause, man- 
ner, or any accompanying circumstance of an action. Now, 
if any of these thingfs is expressed by a subordinate clause 
having a different subject from that of the leading one, that 
clause is put in the ablative — that is, the subject is put in the 
ablative, and the verb, being changed into a participle, is 
made to agree with the subject. A clause thus expressed is 
said to be in the ablative absolute, it not being governed by 
any other word ; e. g., rege expulso consules creati sunt, after 
the king was expelled consuls were elected ; hae res Tarquinio 
regnante gestae sunt, these things were done in the reign of 
Tarquinius ; sole stante terra vertitur, the earth turns round 
while the sun is standing still ; Caesar homines inimico animo, 
data facultate per provinciam itineris factendi^ non temperaturos 
ab injuria existimabat, Caesar thought that men of a hostile 
disposition would not abstain from acts of injustice, if per- 
mission were given to them to march through the province ; 
reluctante natura irritus labor est, exertion is useless, if nature 
be against it; Mucius Porsennam interficere, proposita sibi 
morte, conatus est, Mucius attempted to kill Porsenna, al- 
though death stared him (Mucius) in the face. 

Note 1. The English language also uses an absolute case (the nomi- 
native absolute) in such clauses as, * the town bein^ taken, the soldiers 
began to plunder;' * he listened to me with attention, it being evident 
that he wished to know my opinion.* But it cannot be employed as 
frequently as in Latin. 

2. Instead of a participle in a clause expressed by the ablative abso- 
lute, we sometimes find a verbal substantive, such as dux^ cornea, auctor, 
cu^utor, tettis, judex^ interpres, and also the titles of office, ror, consul, 
imperator, praetor, censor, and the like — as Cktrthaginienses, duce Han- 
nibale, Romanos viceruni, the Carthaginians, under the command of 
Hannibal, defeated the Romans; haec gesta sunt Cicerone consuls, these 
things were done in the consulship of Cicero ; me puero, in my boy- 
hood. As, moreover, esse has no present participle, an adjective alone 
must sometimes be used — as codo sereno, the sky being bright; me 
ignaro, without my knowledge; deo propitio, if GK>d is propitious. 

3. A clause in the ablative absolute is sometimes, like a participle 
(see § 403, note 1), introduced by the conjunctions nisi, qitamquam, 
quamvis, quasi, tamquam, velut, non ante quam, or non prius quam — as nikU 
praecepia atque artes valent, nisi adjuvante naturd for nisi natura adjuvat ; 
Albani, velut diis quoque simul cum patria relictis (for velut du rdicti 
essent), sacra oblivioni dederant. 
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4. Am there is no past partioiple in the active voioe, it is often i&eeei- 
■ary, for the purpose of nsin^ the ablative absolute, to change a dause 
into the passive, so that in many cases the subject of the leading 
clause must at the same time be conceived as the agent in the clause 

' expressed by the ablative absolute-— as copnito Caesaris adveniu, Ario- 
vUtut Uffotos ad eum mittit, Ariovistus having heard of Caesar's arrival, 
sent ambassadors to him ; C. Sempronius causa ipse pro se dicta damnaturf 
C. Sempronius having conducted his own defence, was condemned. 

5. Sometimes a participle in the neuter gender is used by itself to 
supply a whole clause in the ablative absolute. The participles most 
frequently occurring in this way are audito, oogniio, comperto, intelledo, 
nuntiatOf edicto, permisso, auspicato, consuUo — as Alexander, audUo, 
Darium tnovisse ab Ecbatanis, Alexander, after hearing that Darius had 
broken up from Ecbatana; consvl edido, ut, quicunque ad vallum tenderet, 
pro hosie haheretur, fuffientibus obstUit; Hannibal cognito insidias stbi 
pararif fugd saUiiem quaesivit. In all these cases the ablative of the 
participle represents a clause expressed impersonally, no definite sub- 
ject being understood; but there are others in which the subject must 
be supplied from the context — as additur dolus, missis, qui magnam vim 
lignorum ardentem injlumen conjicerent, where missis \a the same as missis 
hominibus, men having been sent who, &c. 

6. The ablative absolute cannot be used when the subject of the 
subordinate clause is the same as that of the leading clause, and it is 
commonly avoided when the subject of the subordinate clause is at all 
mentioned in the leading one. We must accordingly not say Man- 
lius, caeso GaUo, torque eum spoUaoit, but either Manlius eaesum GallMm 
torque spoliavit, or Manlius, quum Galium cecidisset, torque eum spoliavit. 
There are, however, instances of the ablative absolute in such cases, 
which seems to have been employed for the purpose of setting forth 
more empliatically the statement contained in them — as Vercit^ietorig, 
c<moocaiis suis elientibus, facile incendit (eos), for Vedngetorix convooatos 
suos dientes facile incendtU 

7. The ablative absolute with a participle future active occurs 
very rarely, and still more rarely with the gerundive — as quum contio 
plausum, meo nomine recitando, dedisset, where recitando assumes the 
meaning of a present participle passive. An ablative absolute may 
always be resolved in English by some conjunction, and the Latins 
themselves sometimes use a subordinate clause with a conjunction 
instead of the ablative absolute, especially to prevent the concurrence 
of several ablatives absolute in the same sentence. 
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ELEMENTS OP LATIN VERSIFICATION. 

§ 405. A verse {versuSy from verto) is properly nothing but 
a line, but, in its usual acceptation, a line regulated by certain 
laws. In most modern languages these laws refer to the 
manner in which accented syllables (which are always long) 
alternate with unaccented ones ; but in Latin and Greek they 
refer to the manner in which long syllables must alternate 
with short ones. What syllables of a word are long and short 
has been stated in that part of this grammar which explains 
the various forms of words, and more particularly in Chap- 
ter II. Every verse consists of a certain number of parts 
which are termed feet (pedes), and which determine the 
measure or metre (metrum) of the verse. 

Note I. It must not be forgotten that in the ancient languages 
prosody and accentuation are perfectly distinct — that is, that the long 
syllable need not be at the same time the one having the emphatic 
accent; and that, on the other hand, a syllable may be short, and yet 
liave the emphatic accent. This circumstance produces with us a 
difficulty in reading the ancient languages correctly, because we are 
accustomed always to give the emphatic accent to the long syllable of 
a word, whereas the ancients in their pronunciation appear to have 
drawn a very marked distinction between a long unaccented and long 
aocented, as well as between a short unaccented and a short accented 
syllable. 

2. The regular movement arising either from a repetition of the 
same feet, or from the regular succession of different feet, is called 
the rhythm (rhythmus) of a verse. 

§ 406. A foot consists of a combination of two or more 
syllables. The time required for pronouncing^ a short syllable 
is regarded as a unit, and called a mora; a long syllable, re- 
quiring twice as much time, has two morae. Hence one long 
syllable is equal in value to two short ones, and very often one 
long syllable supplies in poeti*y the place of two short ones. 

DISSYLLABIC FEET. 

1. Pyrrhichius, ^ ^ , as in gSniU, 

2. Spondens, _ _ , as in billd, 

3. Troohaeus or choreus, ^ ^ , as in latfSs, 

4. Iambus, w jL > ^ i^^ ^^ 
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TBI8TLLABIC FBBT. 

1. Tribnohyi, 

2. MoloMiu, 
S. DMtylua, 

4. Anapaestoi, 

5. Amphibrachyi, 

6. Amphimacer or Creticus, 

7. Bacchiua, 
8L Antibaoohiaa» 


as in mXinifru, 
BM in AlboMx. 
as in fstfrnfn^. 
as in mXmML 
as in &fiidrif. 
as in ISgMbit, 
as indooliu& 
as in dSUfrfy. 
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Feet consisting of four or more syllables cannot, properly 
speaking, be regarded as single feet, but are combinations 
which may be dissolved into dissyllabic feet. The number of 
such compound feet is sixteen : — 

properly a doable pyrrhich. 

a doable spondee. 

a choreas and an iambus. 

an iambus and trochaeas. 

two iambus. 

two trochees. 

a spondee and a. pyrrhich. 

a pyrrhich and a spondee. 

an iambus and a spondee. 

a trochee and a spondee. 

a spondee and an iambus. 

a spondee and a trochee. 

a trochee and a pyrrhich, \ ek « ^ 

an iambus and a pyrrhich, I ^ 5 § 

a pyrrhich and a trochee, { ® g g 

a pyrrhich and an iambus, o "^ " 

- Feet consisting of syllables of the same kind, as w w , 

— , w w w , and , are not genuine feet, for no verse can 

possibly consist of such feet exclusively ; but they are often 
employed to supply the place of other feet, especially of such 
as are of equal value, as w w for w -, — for - w w , w w - 
and w -, w w w for w - or - w , and the like. 

§ 407. The long syllable in ever^r genuine foot is the most 
important, and is for this reason saiato be in the arsis — ^that 
is, the rising ; the short sellable or syllables are said to be in 
the thesis — that is, a sinkmg. In the above lists of simple 
feet, the arsis has been marked by an accent ('), as ^ ^ , , , 
w w -i. > -i- w w • ^^ ^'Bet which are not genuine, the place of 


1. Prooeleusmatious, 

2. Dispondeus, 

3. Choriambus, 

4. Antispastas, 

5. Dii'ambus, 

6. Ditroohaeos, 

7. lonicus a majore, 

8. lonicus a minore, 

9. Epitritus primus, ^ _ 

10. Epitritus secundus, _ ^ 

11. Epitritus tertius, _ _ 

12. Epitritus quartus, 

13. Paeon primus, _ ^ 

14. Paeon secundus, 

15. Paeon tertius, 

16. Paeon quartus, 
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the arsis depends upon the nature of the foot represented by 
the non-genuine foot — as, fop example, if w w w stands for an 
iambus, ^ ^, the two last short syllables conjointly are in the 
arsis, ^ ^* ^ ; but when w v^ ^ stands for a trochee j_ ^ , the 
first two short syllables conjointly are in the arsis, ^ "^ ^ • 
In like manner a spondee has the arsis on the fir^ syllable, 
when it represents a dactyl, and on the second, when it repre- 
sents an iambus. 

Note 1. When the arsis in a foot precedes the thesis, the movement 
or rhythm is, as it were, descending; and when the thesis precedes 
the arsis, the movement is an ascencung one. 

2. We are accustomed to pronounce the syllable which has the 
araiB, as if it had tlfe emphatic accent — that is, as if it were the ac- 
cented syllable of a word, though in prose and in ordinary conversation 
it never occurs to us to pronounce such a syllable as accented. Thus 
we read Arma vtrHmque catidj TrqjaS gut primus ab oris^ although in 
prose we pronounce cdno and Tr&jae, We cannot suppose that the 
ancients in reciting verse thus violated the laws of accent, and must 
therefore conclude that they pronounced a syllable in the arsis in a 
different manner from what we are accustomed to do, and that in 
reciting a verse they only marked the difference of long and short 
syllables, and gave the accent only to those syllables which really had 
it, irrespective of their length or shortness. The terms arsis and thesis, 
accordingly, have no reference to the rising and sinking of the voice, 
but are taken from the raising and sinking of the baton with which time 
is beaten in music. 

3. It very often happens that a short syllable of a word, especially a 
final syllable ending in a consonant, is made long by the mere fact of 
its being in the arsis of a foot. But short monosyllabic words are 
never lengthened by the arsis. 

§ 408. In verses consisting of iambuses, trochees, or ana- 
paests, two feet (a dipodia) are taken together and form one 
metre {metrum), so that a verse consisting of six iambuses is 
called > an iambic trimeter (an iambic verse containing three 
metra), and one consisting of six trochees, a trochaic trimeter, 
and one consisting of six anapaests, an anapaestic tnmeter. 
A dactyl constitutes a metre by itself, whence verses con- 
sisting of five or six dactyls are called pentameters and hexa- 
meters. 

§ 409. A verse consists either of a repetition of the same foot, 

or of a combination or mixture of different feet. The fonner 

is called a simple verse, the latter compound or mixed. It 

must, however, be understood that in a simple iambic verse, for 

example, all feet need not be iambuses, but the iambuses may 

alternate with their equivalents, spondees, anapaests, and tii- 

brachs, all of them retaming the iambic movement, _j_, ^ ^ ^ , 
/ 

\^ y^ <-/ • 

§ 410. The last syllable of a verse is generally indifferent 
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(aneeps) — ^that is, it may be either Ion? or abort ; and if it be 
long^, its place can never be supplied by two shorts. A verse 
often ends in snch a way as to leave the last foot incomplete, 
in which case the verse is termed versus cattUecticus, 

Note. When the lut foot, which is incomplete, consists of only one 
syllable, the verse is called catalecticus in sylfaixini; when the last foot, 
instead of consisting of three syllables, contains only two, it is called 
eaialeciicut in distjfUiwum; but these two syllables may be regarded as 
a complete dissyllabic foot by itself. 

§ 411. Caesura^ a cutting or incision, is the division of cer- 
tain verses into two or more pai'ts, ai'ising from the fact of a 
word ending in the middle ot a foot. At the point where the 
caesura takes place, the voice pauses a little, though without 
interrupting the movement of the verse, the incompleteness 
of the foot sufficiently indicating that something more must 
be coming. There are certain verses in which an incision 
occurs at the end of a foot, but then the remaining part of 
the verse is usuallv of a catalectic nature. A caesura is neces- 
sary in certain places of certain verses, and greatly contri- 
butes to their euphonic flow ; whereas an unpleasant sensation 
is produced when the words coincide with the feet, which in 
fact destroys the harmony of the verse, as — 

Sparsis | hasHs | lonffis | oampits \ splendet et \ horret. 

Note. A caesura is sometimes defined as the incision produced when 
the end of a foot falls in the middle of a word, so that one part of the 
word belongs to one foot, while the other belongs to the following 
foot. If only one long syllable passes over into the next foot, the 
caesura is termed a strong one; if one long and a short one, it is termed 
a weak caesura, as in the following hexameters : — 

Bldndd quXfiS vld^ fur\U,m »5h\rSjM S\g^11a*, 

Utili I sU/aHl^ilmqtiii pr^\c6r qudd %\ma(/'Ml \ somni, . 

§ 412. The correctness of a verse consists in every syllable 
being used in its proper quantity, and the necessary caesura 
occurring in its proper place. It must, however, be observed 
that certain licenses were regarded by the ancients as admis- 
sible; for example, illius^ untus, for illluSf unlus; religio, 
reliquiae, for r^ligio, reliquiae; etet^runt for steterunt (see 
§ 141, 3), especially in the case of such words or proper 
names which without such license could not be used in cer- 
tain kinds of verse — as alt^rtus, Pridmides, instead of which we 
find alterlus and Prlamides. To this we must add the fact, 
that a short syllable ending in a consonant, and sometimes 
also the suffix g«^, are made long by being in the arsis of a 
verse (hexameter), and that tc, iu, and ua, are used as one 
syllable, as — 
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Hie hasta Aeneae ttabdi ; hue impetus iUam-^ 
Et Messapus equum domitor, etfortis AsUas — 
Antheusque Mnestheusque ruuniy omnisgue relictta — 
Peelora, nee misero dipei mora profuU aerei — 
Moenia quique imos pulsabant artete muros — 
Genua labantj gelidus concrevit /rigore sanguis. 

Note. In like manner we sometimes find a long syllable used as 
short, which is termed syatSky while the use of a short syllable as long 
is called diastdle. The old comic poets (Plautus and Terence) avail 
themselves of far greater licenses than the poets of the best age of 
Roman literature; for they often make syllables short which are long 
by position, and contract or elide syllables in a way which can be 
accounted for only on the supposition that they imitated the pronun- 
ciation such as it was heard in every-day life. 

§ 413. The hiatus must be avoided in poetry as much as 
possible. A hiatus arises when one wora enus in a vowel 
(or m) and the next begins with a vowel, without its being* 
possible to elide the former without destroying the verse — 
as in 

Causa malt tanti, ocuLos dejecta deooros ; 

where the t in tanti ought to be elided, but cannot without 
destroying the verse. 

Note 1. When one verse ends in a vowel, and the next begins with 
one, no hiatus arises, there being a pause at the end of a verse; some- 
times, however, the vowel of a preceding verse is nevertheless elided, 
if the next begins with a vowel, as in Virg. Aen. xi. 609 and 610. 

2. There are, however, cases in which a hiatus is not very offensive, 
and where, accordingly, the poets do not much care to avoid it. Such 
cases are — Irf, When a word ends in a long vowel or diphthong which 
is in the arsis, and forms the caesural syllable, as — 

Orckades et radi\t et amarapausia bacca. 

2d, When a word ends in a long vowel, or a diphthong being in the 
thesis, and thereby becoming short, as — 

Credimtts 7 | dn, qui d\manif ipsi sihi somnia finguntl 
InsiUde I lonio in magno, 

3d, When a word ends in a short vowel in the thesis, and at the same 
time forms the end of a sentence, or when the' same word is repeated. 


Et vera incessu patuit d^ lUe ubi mcUrem. 

the m in words ending in m is very rarely found unelided. 

3. Interjections consisting of a single vowel can never be elided, 
though a long one may be used as short. The diphthong ae at the 
end of a word is rarely elided before a short vowel, so that other 
means must be resorted to in such cases to avoid the hiatus. 

§ 414. The most important of all simple dactylic verses is 
the hexameter, also called the heroic verse, because it is the 
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usual metre employed by the ancients in the heroic epic. It 
consists of six aactyls, the last of which is defective or cata- 
lectic, consisting either of a trochee or a spondee, so that the 
whole verse is catalecticus in dissyllabum. The place of each 
of the first four dactvls may be supplied by a spondee ; but 
the fifth foot is rarely a spondee, because it obscures the 
nature of the dactylic movement; but when the fifth is a 
spondee, the fourth is alwavs a dactyl. The hexameter regu- 
larly has a caesura in the third foot, either after the arsis (the 
first long syllable), which is called the strong caesura, or 
after the first short syllable of the dactyl, which is called the 
weak caesura, as — 

Amta fn\rumqtt6 can'o || TVoljae qui \ primus ab | ori$ 
Jd fndu\en8 veU \ risqus \\ me \ mor Satumia bdU, 

Note 1. Besides epic poetry, the hexameter is used in didactic poetiy, 
satires, poetic epistles, and sometimes also in lyric compositions. 

2. The caesura after the arsis of the third foot is called penth»- 
mimeres (from the Greek *it^tif*tfii^s), because it occurs after the 
fifth half foot; and the caesura, after the first short syllable of the 
third foot, is said to be the arsis after the third trochee. Sometimes 
there is no caesura in the third foot, but after the arsis of the fourth, 
which is called hephtkemimereSf because it occurs after the seventh half 
foot, as — 

JUi\ seprae\dae accin\gunt \\ dapi\busque/u\iuri8. 

At other times there is a caesura both in the third and fourth foot; and 
when the former is weak, the latter must be regarded as the proper 
caesura. 

3. The particle que at the end of a hexameter is sometimes elided 
when the verse following begins with a vowel. See § 413, note 1. In a 
well-constructed hexameter, a new sentence very rarely begins with 
or in the last foot. 

^ 416. The following dactylic verses are often used, espe- 
cially by Horace in his lyric stanzas, in conjunction with 
other verses : — 

1. The versus Adonius, _ ^^ v^ I _ ^ , as — 

D&Ufrl aura. 

2. The Arohilochius minor, _^ ^ I _ w *^ I ^ » as — 

Pulvis it I iunbrd siim\^, 

3. Daotylus tetrameter catalecticus, _ -^r^ \ _ ;j;^ I _ w w I _ ^ f ■■— 

0/6r\tg8 pe\Jdrdlgtti \ p&ssi, 

§ 416. The pentameter is a verse consisting of two parts, 
each composed of two dactyls and one syllable of a broken 
foot, and in the first part this syllable is always long, forming 
a strong caesura. The place of the two dactyls in the first 
part may be supplied by spondees. No poem consists of penta- 
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meters only; tbej are always used alternately with hexa* 
meters; and two verses, one of which is a hexameter and the 
other a pentameter, are called a distich, as — 

Posi^rX I luo! Hyd\das Tau\nnaS \ com&d \ JSv^^ 

EvSoUt I St mvI[icL || tirrd md\dis&U d^^qud. 

Note. Hexameters alternating with pentameters are used especially 
in elegies, whence such a combination is also called elegiac Terse; but 
it b also employed in epigrams, and by Ovid in didactic poetry. 

§ 417. The most common anapaestic verse is the anapaestic 
dimeter — that is, a verse consisting of four anapaests, two 
forming^ a meti'e. A pause or incision occurs between the 
second and third foot, the second foot always ending with a 
word. The place of the anapaests may be supplied by spon- 
dees or even dactyls, though a dactyl rarely occurs in the 
last foot. Such verses occur only in the choruses of Seneca's 
tragedies. 

Note. Anapaestic dimeters always occur in succession, so as to form a 
stanza, and are continued until the sentiment to be expressed is com- 
pleted. It must be obseryed that the last syllable in these verses is 
not anceps, but always long; that when the last word of a verse ends 
in a consonant, the vowel contained in it is long by position, if the 
first word of the next line begins with a consonant; and lastly, that a 
hiatus between one line and another is not admissible. See Seneca, 
HippoLU^yfolL 

§ 418. Trochaic verses are likewise divided into dipodiae — 
that is, two feet are counted as one meter. The most common 
trochaic verse, which occurs in animated scenes of tragedy, 
is the catalectic tetrameter (verstts tetrameter trochaicus cata- 
lecticus or trochaicus septenarius), consisting of seven trochees 
and one syllaba anceps at the end ; and a pause or incision 
usually occurs at the end of the fourth foot, which ends with 
a word. Instead of trochees, tribrachs may be used in all feet, 
and in the second, foui'th, and sixth feet, the place of the 
trochee may be supplied by a spondee. 

Note 1. Comic writers are not always very scrupulous about the 
pause at the end of the fourth foot, and often employ spondees in all 
feet except the seventh ; they even introduce a dactyl or anapaest 
instead of the spondee, so that the verse presents a great variety of 
forms. 

2. Horace also uses the trochaic dimeter catalecticus, consisting of 
three trochees and a syllaba anceps at the end, as — 

TrOmur <R\e» d^\e. 

§ 410. Iambic verses, like anapaestic and trochaic verses, 
are measured by dipodiae — that is, two iambuses are counted 
one metre, and the first foot in every dipodia (if the verse be 
not very short) may be a spondee instead of an iambus, with- 
out disturbing the iambic movement. 

T 
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(a). The most common iambic verse is the iambic trimeter 
{iambtcu9 trimeter), also called senarius, from its containing 
six feet. The place of an iambus may be supplied in the 
uneven feet (the 1st, 3dy and dth) by a spondee, and a tri- 
brach may be employed instead of an iambus in every foot 
except the last. It sometimes occurs, thoug^h very rarely, 
that the iirst and third foot consist of a dactyl, or the first 
of an anapaest. The iambic trimeter usually has a caesura 
after the tnesis of the third foot, or if this is not the case, 
after the thesis of the fourth. Its various forms are repre- 
sented in the following table : — , 


W — Si/ 


Note 1. The iambic trimeter is the ordinary metre employed in the 
dialogue of dramatic poetry, and is found also in small lyric poems, 
either exclusively or mixed with oUier verses. 

2. The comic poets sometimes take great Iiberi;ies with the iambic 
trimeter, for they employ the spondee also in the even places (in the 
2d and 4th foot), but never in the sixth, and the dactyl and anapaest 
are used by them in any of the first five feet. The comic poets, more- 
over, sometimes employ iambic tetrameters, which are either complete, 
consisting of eight feet (octonarii), or are oatalectic {septenarix), con- 
sisting of seven feet and one syllable. These tetrameters usually have 
an incision after the fourth foot, and show great variety in the idter- 
nation of the feet. 

(6). Horace makes use of iambic dimeters and catalectic tri- 
meters. The former consist of four iambuses; instead 
of the first and third iambus he sometimes employs a 
spondee, and in the first a dactyl, while the second is 
found resolved into a tribrach, so that the verse may con- 
sist of — 




w v«* w I — — 


ImbrSs \ ^(ves\quX cdm\pXriU, 

The catalectic trimeter consists of five iambuses and one 
syllable. The first and third foot may be spondees, and the 
second a tribrach : — 

ii -\ w_|ii>-|w-lw_li:! 

I w w w ' 

TrOhUnilquS 8ic\oa8 ma\cMaiae j odCrilnos. 
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Another iambic metre likewise found in Horace is the 
Alcaic verse of nine syllables (Alcaieus ennetuyUabfis), 

Et 8cin\cUU haer\entem | cSron\iim, 

Note 1. There is a species of iambic trimeter verse, called the 
choUambus or scaxon — that is, the limping iambic verse, from the 
circumstance that the last iambus is changed into a trochee or 
spondee. 

2. Choriambic verses are of an iambic nature, and contain one or 
more choriambuses in the middle; but there is one instance in which 
Horace {Carm. ilL 12) begins such a verse with an anapaest, and then 
continues the choriambuses to the end of the verse. 

§ 420. The verses hitherto spoken of are simple, consisting 
of a repetition of the same feet or their representatives. Com- 
pound verses are those which consist of different feet, which 
produce a more artificial or complicated movement ; but it is 
nevertheless generally easy, either from one verse alone or 
from a comparison with those with which it is connected, to 
discover the movement which predominates. When the dac- 
tylic movement passes over into the trochaic, the verse is 
called a logaoedic verse. A dactylic or logaoedic line is some- 
times preceded by an introductory foot of two svUables, called 
the basis of the verse ; and sometimes the middle of a verse is 
choriambic, while the end is log'aoedic. All compound verses 
are of an animated kind, and are peculiarly suited to lyric 
poetry. The principal compound verses, especially those 
used by Horace, are — 

1. The Aristophanicus, _ ^ w 1 — ^ I _ ii » «« — 

I^dUi I dUi piSr I dmnSs. 

2. The Alcaic decasyllabus, _ ^ v^l_w wl__wl_w» m — 

Nee vM\de8 m^iil\unt (^lubrds. 

3. The Pherecrateus, | __ ,^ w I - ii » m — 

Vts/dr\mo9ii vi\diri. 

4. The Archilochius migor, _ ^7;^ l_c^|_c:ul_w w!-wl 

_w I_ii,a8— 

Solv^Hr i aerie B\gm8 grat\a vM! | «?Hs | gt Fliv\lMi. 

5. The Glyconicus, l__wwl-wlii» as — 

Nil m5rt\altbUi \ drdU\um est 

6. The Alcaieus hendecasyllabus, :i_|,^_|_II_),^ w^Iw ^$ 


JMUee et \ dicor\u/n eat \\ pro\piUr^ \ mdri. 
7. TheSapphiou8,_^|__|_|| ^ ^ |, ^|_ -,a8— 
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8. TheSapphimumi^r, _^I_.|_^ w-l_w wl-s^t-i-, 


Cur a\m»Jld\fmm Tibgrlm | iOngh-tl \ c&r d\lwiim ? 

9. The Asclepiadeiu minor, |_^ ,^_ll_,^ wl_w|:^> a»— 

Maecg\niUi dt&vis \ idUS | refftlbUs. 
10. The Asclepiadeos miyor, __|_o w_ll_w w_ll_w. wl 

Qui* pM I tnnd gritvim \ mUUlcanaitt \ pwUp^nSm \ crip\dt ? 

Note 1. In the Sapphious the caesara Bometimes oconrs after the first 
short syllable of the dactyl. 

2. The verses commonly called asynarteti, which consist of two parts 
loosely connected, so that at the point where they are divided a hiatus 
is admissible, and the last syllable of the first part is anceps, are per- 
haps more properly treated as two verses. Snch verses are the ele- 
giambus, _^ ^^_v^ ^^^\\:sL-^-i^-^:=Li and the iambelegos, 

§ 421. Lyric poems do not generally consist of a repetition 
of the same verse, but either two different verses alternate, 
and form distichs, or several verses form a strophe, stanza, or 
couplet, so that the poem consists of a number of such 
strophes. These distichs and couplets are also called metres. 

The distichs used by Horace are — 

1. The second Asclepiadean metre, consisting of a Glyconicus 
and the asclepiadeus minor. 

2. The greater Sapphic metre, consisting of an Aristophanicus 
and the greater Sapphic verse. 

3. The first Archilochian metre, consisting of a dactylic hexa- 
meter and the Archilochius minor (see f 415, 2). 

4. The second Archilochian metre, consisting of a dactylic 
hexatneter and an iambelegus (§ 420, note 2). If the iam- 
belegus is treated as two verses, this metre ceases to be a 
distich, but consists of three lines. 

5. The third Archilochian metre, consisting of an iambic 
trimeter and an elegiambus ; this metre may likewise be 
regarded as consisting of three lines. 

6. The fourth Archilochian metre, consisting of the greater 
Archilochius and a catalectic iambic trimeter. 

7. The Alcmanian metre, consisting of a dactylic hexameter 
and a catalectic dactylic tetrameter. 

8. The second iambic metre, consisting of an iambic trimeter 
and an iambic dimeter. 

9. The first Pythiambic metre, consisting of a dactylic hexa- 
meter and an iambic dimeter. 
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10. The second Pythiambic metre, consisting of a dactylic 
hexameter and an iambic trimeter. 

11. The trochaic metre, consisting of a catalectic trochaic 
dimeter and a catalectic iambic trimeter. 

Note. The uninterrupted use of the lesser Asclepiadean verse is gene- 
rally called the first Asclepiadean metre, and the continued use of the 
iambic trimeter is termed the first iambic metre. 

The strophes or stanzas used by Horace are — 

1. The Sapphic strophe, consisting of three Sapphic verses 
followed by an Adonius. 

2. The jSrst Asclepiadean strophe, consisting of three, lesser 
Asclepiadean verses followed by a Glyconicus. 

3. The second Asclepiadean strophe, consisting of two lesser 
Asclepiadean verses, one Pherecrateus and one Glyconicus. 

4. The Alcaean strophe, consisting of two versus Alcaici hen- 
decasyllabi, one Alcaicus enneasyllabus, and one Alcaicus 
decasyllabus. 

Note. In the Sapphic strophe it> sometimes occurs that a vowel at 
the end of a line is elided, when the next begins with a vowel, and 
also that a word is divided between the second and third Sapphio 
verse. 
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ABBREVUTIONS OP lATIN NAMES AND WORDS. 


1. PIU.BNOMINA. 

A. = Aulus. 

Ap. or App. = AppiiiB. 

G. or G. = Gains or Galas. 

On. or Gn. = Gneitu or Chneius. 

D. =B Decimus. 

K. =Eae80. 

L. = Lucius. 

M. = Murcus. 

M\= Manius. 

Mam. = Mamercos. 

N. or Num. = Numerius. 

P. = PubliuB. 

Q. or Qu. = Quintus. 

S. or Sex. = Sextus. 

Ser. = Servius. 

Sp. = Spurius. 

T. = Titus. 

Ti. or Tib. = Tiberius. 


2. OTHER WOBDS AND BXPBBSSIOKS. 

Aed. =s Aedilis. 
Gal. or EaL = Galendae. 
Gos. = GonsuL 
GosB. = Gonsules. 
D. = Divus. 
Des. =De8ignatu8. 
F. = Filius. 
■ Id. = Idas. 
Imp. =Imperator. 
Leg. = Legatus or L^|io. 
N. = Nepos. 
Noo. ^ Nonae. 
O. M. = Optimus Maximus. 
P. G. = Patres Gonscripti. 
PI. =Pleb8. 
P. R. = Populas RomanoB. 
Pont. Max. = Poatifex Maximos. 
Q. F. F. Q. S. = Quod felix &as- 

tamque sit. 
Q. B. F. F. Q. S. = Quod bonum 

felix faustumque sit. 
Resp. = Respublica. 
S. P. Q. R. = Senatus populusqae 

Romanus. 
S. G. = Seoatus coosultum. 
S. = Salutem (ia letters). 
S. D. P. = Salutem dicit plurimam. 
S. y . B. E. E. y . = Si vales bene est, 

ego valeo (in letters). 
Tr. PL = Tribunus plebes. 

These are the chief abbreviations which occur in the classi- 
cal writers and in ancient inscriptions. There are a gpreat 
many more, especially in inscriptions, but their explanation 
belongs to that part of antiquarian studies called Palaeo- 
gi^aphy. 
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*Hi* The numbers in the Index refer to the $, and n. Bignifies Note. 


>4, 16;—^, ending of the nom. ging. 
of the iBt decL, 64; feminine, fi6; 
maacoUne, 56, n. 

-a, instead of em, in the aco. sing, of 
Greelc words, 70, 2. 

>4, 16 i—d, ending of the abl. sing, of the 
1st ded., oontraoted from o^, 54, n. 4. 

Ablatiye, 49 i abl. of Or. words of the 
Ist decl., 55, n. 3; abl. sing, of the 
3d decl. in f, 65 (a), in e and «, 65 (&); 
use of the abl. case, 88a-310; aU. 
absolute, 406 ; abl. of limitation, S89 ; 
of instrument, 2{N) ; of cause, 291 ; of 
circumstance or manner, 293, 385, n. 
1; of price or value, 294; of means, 
295 ; of want, 296 ; of differraioe, 304 ; 
with oomparatiyes, 305; of quality, 
306 ; of place where ? 307, 2 ; of place 
whence ? 307, 3 ; of time, 308 ; of cir- 
onmstiuioe, 309. 

aboleOj evit ^o. 153. 

Abundantia, 73, n. 3. 

Accent, acute, circumflex, 31 ; grave, 
33, n./ emphatic, 31, 407, n. 2. 

aecettii for aeceuiitit^ 141, n. 2. 

accliviSf 87, n. 

Accusative, 49; ace. sing. 62, 2; aoc. 
sing, (tf Of in the Ist decl. in am and 
on, 55, n. 2 ; ace. sing, in «m, 64 ; ace. 
pL of Gr. words in <ur, 70, 7 : the aoa 
in exclamations, 258 ; the aoc. with 
passive and intransitive verbs, 259, 
2 ; aoc. in the sense of an adverb, 
259, 2, n. 2; expressions with the 
ace. 260 ; the aoc. with the infinitive, 
374, 377-388. 

Active form of verbs, 125; the active 
voice changed into the passive, 24a 

od, 14 ;— <id, with names of towns, 257, 
n. 1. 

Adjectives, 34, 83; an adjective as a 
predicate agrees with the subject, 
240 ; a neuter adjective as predicate 
to a masc. or fem. subject, 240, n. ; 
adjectives in ax, 62, 6 ; in er, 62, 10 ; 
in et, 62, 11 ; in <f, 62, 15 ; in os, 62, 
21 ; in or, 62, 22 ; in n«, 62, 28 ; in bf , 
62, 29; in ta, preceded by a vowel, 
compared, 99, 1; of one termination, 


88; of one and three terminations, 
88, n. 2 ; of two or three terminations 
make the abL sing, in f , 65 (a), 3 ; of 
only one termination and compara- 
tives make the abl. sing, in e and <, 
65 (&), 2, 3; of the 3d decl., which 
make the gen. pi. in um, 67, 6, n.y 
adjectives agree with the. substan- 
tives, 84; used substantively, 245; 
adjectives governing the dative, 267; 
the genitive, 277, 2 ; a^j. of power 
with the goa., 277, 3 ; adj. of partici- 
pation with the gen., 277, 4; adj. of 
abundance with the gen., 277, 5; of 
abundance and want with the abla- 
tive, 302 ; an adjective standing in 
apposition to a substantive, 312 ; ad- 
jectives used as substantives, 313; 
one adjective in apposition to an- 
other, 313 (a), n. 

Adjunctive pronouns, 112, 2. 

adspergo and dTcumdo^ construction (tf , 
263, n. 4. 

^dverbial numerals, 100, 109 ; formed 
from cardinals, 109, n. 1. 

Adverbs, 34, 190-192 ; an adverb as a 
predicate, 237, n. 2. 

-oe, short, 10, n. ,- ae, ending of the gen. 
sing, of the 1st decl., formerly al, 54, 
n. 3b 

agnitutt 12, n. 3. 

Agreement, 231-233; agreement be- 
tween subject and predicate, 234-245. 

aU 11,n.2, 4. 

aio conjugated, 180. 

-€Uf in the 3d decL, ending of nouns 
neut and masc., 62, 2: 

Alcaic verse, 419 {h). 

Alcmanian metre, 421 , 7* 

aUc, 22. 

ali-t 119; ali- dropped after «i, &c. 
122, 6, n. 

aliquit and quis^ 119. 

alius declined, 68, n. 3—120. 

AUer declined, 58, n. 3; 120; alter- 
alter, 105, n. I; iUter'aUer^ aliue- 
aliiUt or quUque, in apposition to a 
subject in the plural, 242, n. 1. 

amaverdt 19. 
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ambOf 19; mAo, ambae, ambo, 6b- 
olined, 103, n. 

ambulacrum, 30, n. 1. 

amdt 19. 

amar ^on<, 232, 4, n. 

AnapMsta,406; an ■piwrtto dimeter, 417. 

afMl#, 23, 68. 

anted, 16. 

Antequam, pHuiquam^ dum, with the 
perfect Indicatiye, 334, n. 5. 

AfUequcuH and prhuquam with the sub* 
Junotive, 357. 

Apodoais and protasis, 346. 

Apposition, 233 ; the apposition accom- 
panied in English by the word a«, 
233, n. ; the apposition drawn into a 
relative clause. 321. 

•or, in the 3d deol., ending of nomis 
neat, and msec., 62, 3. 

Argoi and Aryi, 79| n. 1. 

Aries, 24, n. 

Arsis, 407. 

Article, 37. 

-at, 23 ; at, ending of the nom. sing, of 
Gr. words, M; masc, 86; at, in the 
3d decl., ending of nouns fern., 
masa, and neut, 62, 4. 

Asclepiadean metre, 421, 1. 

attuetco and attuf/cuHo, with the abla- 
tive or dative, 301, n. 2. 

Attraction, connecting two clauses, 
387. 

AtU, connecting two subjects, 239 (c), 
n. 1. 

-<U7, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 
fern, and masc., 62, 0. 

axim and axo, 146, 6. » 

Bacchius, 406. 

balneum and balneae, 82. 

bene, 17. 

bfM, 12,n.\. 

biduum, &c. 109, n. 2. 

btjugtu, 30, n. 2 ; bijugiu and bijugit, 

fff.n. 
bmnit compared, 95. 
bot declined, 68, n. 
-bundut, 145. 

C, 3; c, in the 3d decl., ending of 
neuters, 62, 6; c, in hie, &c. 115, n. 1. 

Caesura, 411. 

Capital letters, 6. 

capto for eepero, 146, 6. 

caput, 62, 33. 

carbcitiu et carbata, 82. 

Cardinal numerals, 100-104; declin- 
able and indeclinable, 101 ; cardinal 
numerals instead of distributives. 
106, n. 1. 

Cases, 43; casus recti, 49, n.; casus 
obliqui, 49, n. 


Catalectifl Toms, 410; eataleotio tri- 
meter. 419 (b). 

cauta, gratia, 292. 

caveo alicui and aliquem, 264, n. 2. 

ee, 13. 

cedo, 183 ; cedO, 19. 

celo, with two accusatives, 254, 1. 

Choliambus, or season, 419 (b),n. 1. 

Chorlambic versee, 419 (b), n. 2. 

Choriambus, 406. 

cingor, induor, &c with an accusa- 
tive, 259, 1. 

Cireumloctttion, 147. 

eUd,l9. 

cUum, 12, n. 1. 

Clauses, their kinds and relations, 
317-383 ; a clause as the sobject of a 
sentence, 235, n. / independent or sub- 
ordinate, 317; subordinate clauaes, 
318 ; co-ordinate claoaes, 319 ; rela- 
tive clauses, 320. 

caelum and eoM, 82. 

coepi conjugated, 179. 

cognitut, 12, n. 3. 

Collective nouns have the predicate in 
the plural, 244, 1. 

coUuvio and coUuviet, 81, 6. 

colut, masc. and fem., 72, n. 

communit, with genitive and dative, 
277, 6, n. 1. 

Comparative, 89 ; use of the compara- 
tive, 89, n.; its formation, 90, 94; 
used to denote a higher d^;ree tlum 
usual, 314. 

Compuison of adjectives, 89-89; irre- 
gular comparison, 95 ; comparison of 
adverbs, 191, 192; comparison with 
magit and maxime, 99; compariaon 
circumscribed, 99, 4, n. 

compdt, S6. 

Compound adjectives compared, 90, 2. 

Compounds of turn, 137, n. 2. 

Conjugation, 35, 36; 132; co^jngation 
by periphrasis or circumlocution, 
147-150; four conjugations, 133, 138; 
first, oracoi^Jugation, 133 (a); seoond, 
or « conjugation, 133(6); third, or con- 
sonant-conjugation, 133 (c); fourth, 
or i conjugation, 133 {d). 

Conjunctions, 34; 196, 197. 

Connecting vowel in. the 3d conjuga- 
tion, 133, n. 2. 

contciut with gen. and dat., 277t 2, n. 2. 

cantulo alicui and aliquem, 264, n. 2. 

contumptit, 141, n. 2. 

Copulative verbs with two nomina- 
tives, 246, 247. 

e&r, 14, n. 1. 

eras, 14, n. 2. 

creatiim and creatto, 146, 6. 

crepo, erepui, &c. 152. 

cul, 1& 
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cum, conneoting two suligects, 244, 3. 
-cunquet 117« 121. 
car, 14, n. 2, 

Dactylos, 406 ; dactylic verses, 415. 

Dative, 49 ; dat pi. 62, 4 ; dat. and abl. 
pi. of the ] Bt decL in abut, 54, 6 ; dat. 
pL of Gr. nouns of the 3d decl. in sin 
and H, 70, 6 ; datives in ui with esse 
and duei, 80, n. 1 ; use of the dative 
case, 26I-S71; the dative expresses 
the remoter object,/ 861, 262; may 
take the place of a genitive, 261, n. 
2 ; to be distinguished from the geni- 
tive, 262; governed by transitive 
verlw compounded with prepositions, 
263 ; joined with intransitive verbs, 
264, 265 ; denoting the purpose which 
anything serves, 270 ; expressing the 
agent of passive verbs, 271. 

ddtutn, 12, n. 1. 

de in numbers, 101, n. 2. 

decet and its compounds, 252. 

Declension, 35, 36 ; declension of sub- 
stantives, 47-^ : five declensions, 51; 
points common to all declensions, 52 ; 
declension oS neuter nouns, 52, 1 ; 1st, 
or a declension, 54-56 ; 2d, or o decl., 
57-^; 3d decl., 60-70; changes of 
stem in the 3d decL, 60 ; 4th ded., 
71, 72 ; Sth decl., 73 and 74 ; decl. of 
compound words, JB; decl. of adjec- 
tives, 83-8a 

Defective verbs, 178-186. 

Defectives iu case, 80. 

Deficient adjectives, 88, n. 5. 

i>eMff, 26. 

Demonstrative pronouns, 112, 3; 115. 

Deponents, 126; 139; deponents which 
have also an active form, 139, n. 
1; used in a passive sense, 139, 
n.2. 

Derivation of substantives, 203-205; of 
adjectives, 206-21 1 ; of verbs, 212-218 ; 
of adverbs, 219-224. 

Derivatives, quantity of, 12, n. 2. 

Deu9 declined, 58, n. 4, 5, 6. 

Diaeresis, 6. 

Diastole, 412, n. 

die, due,/ac, fer, 14a 

dice, du4:e, 143, n. 

dieU, 25 ; diets eausa, 80, n. 1. 

-dieus, 12, n. 3 ; -dieus compared, 94. 

dies declined, 73, n. 2 ; dies, masc and 
fern., 74. 

Diminutives of comparatives, 90, n. 

Diphthongs, long, 8. 

Distich, strophe, stanza, couplet, 421 ; 
the distichs used by Horace, 421. 

Distributive numertds, 58, n. 5; 100; 
106; distributives instead of card!- 
■ate, 106, n. 2 ; employed in multipli- 


catitm, 106, n. 3; used in speaking 
of pairs, 106, n. 4. 

dixe for dixisse, 141, n. 2. 

do, didi, &c. 152. 

doixo, edoeeo, dedoceo, with two accu- 
satives, 254, 1. 

domus declined, 71> n. & 

domus and rus, in the accusative with- 
out a preposition, 257, H. 

dotUU for donavit, 141, n. 1. 

duim for dem, 146, 4. 

dum, with the present tense, 332, n. 

dum, donee, quoad, 356. 

dud, 19 ; duo, duae, duo, declined, 103. 

dux, dads, 12, n. 2. 

^, ll,n. 6; -^,17; *, ll,n.5, 6; ?, 17; 
e, in the 3d decl., ending of neuters, 
68, 7 ; f, termination of Or. words of 
the 1st. decL, 54; feminine, 56; e, 
nom. and ace. pL of Gr. neut., 70, 8. 

ecce or en, 115, n. 4. 

ecquis, 119. 

edim for edam, 146, 4. 

edo conjugated, 172. 

egenus, egentior, 94. 

^(f, 19; ^0 declined, 113; ego feci, 234, 
n.2. 

ei,2; ei, instead of ii, 115, m. 2; <><t, 11, 
n. I; H, U, n* I, 2; H and ii, gen., 
and dat. sing, of 5th decl., 73, n. 2. 

eid, 16. 

-d, in the 3d decL, ending of neuters, 
62, 8. 

Elision, 5. 

Elettsls, 25. 

-em and en, ace. sing, of Gr. nouns of 
the Ist decl., 70, 2. 

in, 14, n.2; en, in the 3d decL, end- 
ing of nouns neut. and masc., 62, 9. 

Enclitic particles, 13 ; have no accent, 
31, n. 2. 

endd, 19. 

ens or sens, 137, n. 1. 

eo conjugated, 175. 

Epicene names of animals, 46, n. 1. 

Epistolary style, 340. 

epulum, plur. epulae, 82. 

-er, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 
masc., fem., and neut., 62, 10; er, 
nom. sing, of masca of the 2d decl., 58. 

-er, lengthening the present infin. pas- 
sive, 146, 1. 

-ere for -irunt, 141, n. 3. 

erga, 16. 

ergo, 19. 

-grunt for erunt, 141, n. 3. 

-es, 24 ; es, termination of Gr. words of 
the Ist ded., 54; masculine, 56; es, 
in the 3d decl., ending of nouns fem. 
and masc., 62, 11 ; is and is, nom. pi. 
in the added., 70,4. 
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oo^Jogated, 137; with th« dative, 
996; etHtJleri^ AoJwH/wlth the gmd- 
tlv«, 876, n. 1 ; eue, with the dative 
of the gerund, 394, n. 

Btymolagy, SOO-SOa. 

-e*t in the 3d deol., ending at noons 
maao. and fem., 6S, IS. 

exanimut and extmimUt Vft *»• 

Extent of time or epaoe ezpreaaed by 
the aoooaative, 886. 

exUrui compared, 96; extra, 16. 

/iftraia, gen. pi., 58, n. & 

/facet 143, n. 

/alsOt 19 ; /aUtu, 97, n. 1. 

/hri conjugated, 188. 

Jbxim and/ovo, 146, 6. 

Ai» 14, n. 1. 

/lanur and/hnen, 81, 6. 

/ero conjugated, 173. 

FestivalB, names of, 77i n. 4. 

-/iciu compared, 94. 

fldett IS. n* 9. 

Final syllables, quantity of, 15-88. 

JlOf 11, n.5',fto conjugated, 177. 

/to, evado, maneo, nonUnar, &c. are 

copulative verbs, 838. 
Foot, feet of verses, 406; two feet, a 

dipodia, 406. 
/ifret /oremt 137, «■ 4; /or«, futurum 

eeee, a circumlocution of the future 

infinitive, 371, n. 4. 
Formation of compound words, 885-289. 
Fractional numbers, 110. 
/ntgi, 68, n. 4 ; compared, 95. 
Aam./iio, 137, ».3. 
fi*i -• 9um, 148. 
Future tense, 130 (c) ; fut. perf. tense, 

130 (c) ; fut indie, active, 136 (a), b,- 

fut. indie, passive, 136 (a) 7; fut. 

perf. active, 136 (6), 4 ; fut indie, of 

the 4th conjug. in ibo, 146, 3 ; use of 

the fut tense, 337 ; use of the fut 

perf. tense, 338 ; 363, 1. 

Gender, 40, 41 ; neuter gender depends 
upon termination, 44, n.; gender of 
• words of the Ist decl., 56 ; of words 
of the Sd decl., 59 ; of words of the 
4th decl., 71 ; of words of the 5th 
decl., 74. 

Generic terms, 39. 

Genitive, 49; gen. sing., 51; gen. pi., 
52, 4 ; gen. sing, of the 1st decl. in tu, 
54, n. 2; gen. sing, of the 2d decl. in 
ii, formerly i, 58, n. 2; gen. pL of the 
2d decl. in fim, 58, n. 5; gen. pi. of 
distributive numerals in flm, 68, n. 5 ; 
gen. pi. of nations in Am, 58, n. 5; 

. gen. pi. of the 2d decl. formerly in 
Am, 58, n. 5; gen. < and ei of Qr. 
words in ef of the 3d deoL, 63; use of 


the guL earn, 878-887; the gen. tup- 
idies the place of an adjective, 273; 
a substantive governing the gen. may 
be omitted, 278, n. 8, 3; gen. objec- 
tive and snbjeotive, 873 ; a gen. re- 
sembling an appoedtion, 874; gen. 
partitive, 875; gen. of quality, 876; 
the gen. circumscribed by e;r or dr, 
875 (c), n. I; gen. and ablative of 
quality, 876, n. 3 ; a gea. governing 
another gen., 276, n. 4 ; gen. governed 
by participles and adjectives, 877; 
the gen. of the infinitive expressed by 
the gen. of the gerund, 373, m. 

gero, g^ai, gettum, 151, n. 

Gerund, 189, 2; 391-396; gerund in ua- 
dtu, 144; the gerund changed into 
the gerundive, 398; the gerund in the 
accusative, 393; in the dative, 394; 
in the ablative, 395; in the genitive, 
396; never governed by a verb, 396, 
n. 2 ; the gerund used for an abstract 
noun, 396, n. 5. 

Gerundive, 398, 396-398; accompany- 
ing an ot({ect, 399. 

Greek winds Latinised, 56, 4; Gr. 
words of the Ist and 3d decL, 55, n. 5; 
Gr. words of the 8d decL in iiM, 58, 
n. 4; Gr. proper names in tM or w , 
and in «ta, of the 8d decl., 58, n. 8, 9; 
Gr. words in tu of the 8d decL, femi- 
nine, 59, n. 4; Gr. nouns in oi of the 
3d decl., 68, 4, n.; Gr. words at the 
3d decl. in ox, 68, 5 ; in ter, 68, 10, n.; 
in er, 68, II; ini, 68, 13; in w, 68, 
15, n. 8; inon,68,19; in ot, 62,21, n..- 
in ttf, 62, 25; in f^, 62, 26; in yx, 68, 
27; in ps, 68, 30, n.; in «, 68, 34; Gr. 
nouns of the 3d decl. retain some Gr. 
terminations, 70; Gr. proper names 
of females in a declined, 70, 1 ; Gr. 
words with two terminations, 81, n. 

A, 4 ; A between two vowels, IL 

?iabeo, with two accusatives, 853, n. .• 
habeo, with another verb in the ge- 
rundive, 399, n. 2; with the past par- 
ticiple, 404, 4. 

Hebrew names declined, 79, n. 2. 

A«rodf, 83. 

Hexameter, 414. 

Hiatus, 5; 413. 

hic, hue, 14, n. 2; hie, haec, hoc, U5. 

hiianu and hilaris, 87, n. 

hoCt as a predicate, 237, n. 1. 

Hypothetical sentences, 343L 

-<, I, n. I ; {, in the 3d decl., ending of 

neuters, 62, 13. 
t, 11, n. 5, 6; 18; f, II, n. 5, 6; la 
-ta, nom., aca, and voc. pL of neutera 

in Cf al, ar, 66. 
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Iambus, 406; Iambic verses, 419. 
-4bamf -ibar, for -Adxxmf -idxiir, 146, S. 

idcircG, 19. 

idem, eademf idem, 115. 

ignXt, 35. 

*4U (torivit) in perfects, contracted into 
«, 141, n. 1. 

-U, ending of neuterB, 62, 14. 

iUa, 81, 6. 

iUe, iUa, mud, 115, and n. a 

iUte, iliac, iUOc, 22. 

-44n, instead of em, in the aca sing, of 
theSddecl., 64; 70,2. 

-4m, ie, it, in the present subjunctive 
active, 146, 4. 

Jmmd, 19. 

Imperative mood, 128, 3; 367-370; 
imper. active, 136 (e), 3; imper. pas- 
sive, 136 (c), 4; imper. future, of pas- 
sive and deponent verbs, 146, 6. 

Imperfect tense, 130 (6) ; imperf. indie, 
active, 136 (a), 4; imperf. indie, pas- 
sive, 136 (a), 5; imperf. subjuno. 
active, 136 (c), 1 ; imperf. subjunc. 
passive, 136 (c), 2 ; use of the imperf. 
tense, 335. 

Impersonal verbs, 234, n. 1. 

imp6s, 26. 

-{», 14; in, ace. sing, of Gr. nouns of 
the 3d decl., 70, 2. 

in, with the aco. and abl., 955, 1. 

Indeclinable substantives, 44, 79 ; in- 
declinable adjectives, 88, n. 4; an 
indeclinable word as a subject, 243. 

Indefinite pronouns, 112, 7 ; 119. 

Indicfi,tive mood, 128; indie, mood and 
its tenses, 326-339; the indie, used in 
conditional clauses, 327 ; after doubled 
relatives, 329. 

induo veetem and induo aliquem vette, 
250, l,n. 

in/erng, 17. 

infente compared, 96. 

Infinitive mood, 128, 4; 371 ; infin. in 
Ore, ere, ire, ire, 133, rt. 1 ; infin. pre- 
sent passive, 136 (c), 5 ; the infin. may 
be the subject of a sentence, 235 ; an 
objective infln., 375. 

Inflection, 35. 

inquoan conjugated, 180. 

interest and ri/ert, 284. 

interior, 97. 

Inteijeotions, 34 ; 198 and 199. 

Interrc^ative pronouns, 112, 6; 118. 

intra, 16. 

Intransitive verbs, 129; may acquire a 
transitive meaning, 249, n. 1; with 
a neuter pronoun in the accusative, 
249, n. 4; 254, 3, n./ become transi- 
tive by being compounded with pre- 
positions, 250. 


invideo and interdico, with the ablative 
of the thing, 296, n. 2. 

ipse, ipsa, ipsum, 114 ; ipsw, 114, n. 

Irregular perfects and supines of the 
1st con jug., 151 and 152; of the 2d 
conjug., 153; of the Sd conjug., 154~ 
167 ; of the 4th conjug., 168, 169. 

Irregular verbs, 170-177. 

-%», 25, n./ -If, 26; if, in the 3d ded., 
ending of nouns fem. and masc., 62, 
15; is, instead of tT>ttf, dat and abl. 
pL of the 3d decl., 6& 

-if or eif, ace. pi. of the 3d decl., 68. 

if, ea, id, 115. 

isU, ista, istud, 115. 

if^c, 22. 

itd^ie. 

Uum, 12, n. 1. 

turn, gen. pL of the 3d decl., 67. 

-tuf, 11, n. 3 ; lus, 11, n. 3. 

-ix, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 
fem. and masc, 62, 16. 

j,l,n.l;j makes the preceding vowel 

long, 30, n. 2. 
joeus,S2. 

jugum, 30, n. 2; jugerum, 81, 5. 
Jupiter declined, 82, n. 
jurttus, 152. 

juris and/ure consuUus, 277, 2, n. 2. 
iflf, 14. 

juvenis compared, 95. 
juventus andjuventa, 81, 6. 

k, 4, n. 

latet, 252. 

lavo, lavi, &c. 152. 

lex, legis, 12, n. 2. 

Uheri and libri, 58. 

lihemm, gen. pL, 58, n. 5. 

licessit, 146, 6. 

liin, 22. 

Liquidae, 4. 

JUum, 12, n. 1. 

Living beings, 40 ; ex^^ssed by names 

of things, 42, n. 2. 
locus, 82. • 

lues, 80, 2. 

m, a liquid, 4 ; -m elided, 5. 

macie, macti, 88, n. 5. 

magni, tanti, &c. denoting price or 

value, 283. 
magnus compared; 95. 
maUf, 17. 
malls, 25. 

malo conjugated, 174. 
malus compared, 95. 
medium noctis and media nox, 275 (c), 

n.3. 
met, tui, &o. 113, n. a 
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milt 14, n. 1. 

memini conjugated, 179; with the pre- 
sent inflnitiye, 371* n. & 

-met, 113, n. S ; 116, n. 1. 

Metre, 405, 406. 

nutuo and timeo iriicui and aliquem, 
964, n. 9. 

meut declined, 68, n. 4. 

mi, instead of mihit 113, n. 4 ; tniht, 
18 ; mihi, Ubi, nobiif in exclamations, 
968i 

Middle voice, 248, n. 2. 

milis 24. 

milk! miUia, declined, 104. 

moderor alicui and ojiguwf , S64, n. 2. 

modi, a genitiye of quality, 276, n. 2. 

moneOt admoneOt hortor, with two ac- 
cusatives, 254, 3. 

Monosyllabic words, 13, 14 ; monosylL 
nouns that have no gen. pL, 80, n. 2. 

Moods of the verb, 128, 324, 325. 

Mora, 406. 

Multiplicative numerals, 100, 107. 

fn%Mia oompared, 95. 

Mutae, 4. 

-^Monf 11& 

Names of rivers, maso., 42; fern., 42, 
n. 1 ; neut, 42, n. 3; of trees, fem., 
43; of trees and plants in er of the 3d 
deol. are neuter, 43, n. 1 ; of towns, 
fem., 43; masc., 43, n. 2; neut., 43, 
n. 2; of countries, fem., 43; masc., 
43, n. 3; neut, 43, n. 3; of towns, 
islands, countries in ta, fem., 59, 
m. 1 ; of trees, shrubs, and precious 
stones in ia, fem., 59, n. 2. 

Names of months are adjectives, 42, n. 4. 

Names of towns in the accusative with- 
out a preposition, 257; namesof towns 
and smidl islands put in the dative, 
268; names of things used as names of 
living beings, 42, n. 2; names of the 
letters of the alphabet, neut., 44; 
fem., 44, n.; names of towns in the 
plural, )7> *»• 6; names of mountains 
in the pi. , 77>n-7. 
gnotu major t 80, 6. 

na<ta, with the accusative, 256, n. Si 

nit 13 ; nSt 13, n. ; use of the conjunc- 
tion n«, 352, n.2i ne and neve in ne- 
gative commands, 369. 

n/c, 14 ; n«ct(&(, 18 ; necesse, 88, n. 4. 

neguam, 88, n. 4 ; neguam compared, 95. 

neque-neqttet connecting two subjects, 
239 (e), n. 1. 

neuter declined, 18, n. 3 ; 120. 

Neuter passive verbs, 127. 

nihil reliqui/acere, 275 (a), n. 3. 

nielt 18. 

nolo coiijugated, 174 ; noils, 25. 

Nominative, 49 ; nom. wanting, 80, 1 ; 


nom. Bing. oi the 1st deoL, 54 ; nam. 
sing, of the 2d decl., 57; the nom. 
with the infin., 383, 384. 

n^, 14, n. 2. 

noitrumt vestrttm, used only in a parti- 
tive sense, 287. 

Nouns, 35; nouns compounded with 
fer and ger declined, 58 ; nouns in us 
of the 2d decL, fem., 59, n. 3; nouns 
of two or three terminations in the 
nom. sing., 81 ; nouns of the 2d decL 
in us and «fii, 81, 1 ; of the 1st and 2d 
decL, 81, 2; of the Ut ai^d 5th ded., 
81,3; in ttf of the 4th, and um of the 
2d decl., 81, 4; of the 3d ded., 68; 
in ns and rs midce the gen. pi. m 
ium, 67, 4. 

nomUt 97, n. 1 ; notn conjugated, 179. 

-iu, in the 3d decl., ending of noons 
masc. and fem., 62, 28. 

nullus declined, 58, n. 3; 120; nulkts 
and nemOf 120, n. 2. 

Number of the predicate of several sub- 
jects, 239 (c). 

Numbers of the verb, 131. 

Numeral adjectives in arius, 106, n. 5. 

Numerals, 34; 100-110; numerals in 
anuSt 105, n. 3. 

NummUm, gen. pL, 58, n. 5. 

-0, -tf, -tf, 19 ; «, 11, ». 5. 

-o, in the 3d ded., ending of nouns 

masc. and fem., 62, 17. 
Object, 49, 125. 
odd, 19. 

odi conjugated, 179. 
olere and redolere used as transltives, 

249, n. 2. 
ollus, 115, 3. 
omninO, 19 ; omnls, 25. 
•On, instead of wn, gen. pL in the 3d 

decl., 70, 5. 
oportebiu, debuit, &c. 328. 
ops, gen. pi. opum, 67* 3, n.; opus, 88, 

n. 4 ; opus est, 301. 
-or, in the 3d ded., ending of nouns 

maso. and fem-, 62. 20. 
Ordinal numbers, 100, 105. 
Orthography, 6. 
-ds, U,n.l;0s,S6i&s, On, sing., oe, pL» 

Oreek endings in the 2d ded., 68, n. 

7 : <w, in the 3d ded., ending of nouns 

masc., fem., and neut., &, 21; os, 

instead of is, in the gen. sing, of Gr. 

words, 70, 1. 
ostrea, 82. 
-ox, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 

fem. and masc., 62, 22. 

par, 14, ». 2; pdr, 22. 
Participles, 84, n. ; 129, 3 ; 403-405 ; par- 
ticiple of the perf. passive as an 
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adjective, 148, n. / participle present, 
136 (a), 8; part. perf. passive, 136 id), 
1; part. fut. active, 136 (d), 2; the 
part. perf. passive, in a reflective 
sense, with an accusative, 259, 1 ; par- 
ticiples used as real adjectives, 277* 1 ; 
participles of birth or origin, with the 
ablative, 303; participles used as ad- 
jectives, 403, n.; use of the parti- 
ciples, 404; the past participle neuter 
used as a substantive, 404, n. 6. 

Parts of speech, 34-^. 

parvus compared, 96. 

Passive form of verbs, 125. 

Patronymics, 55, n. 1. 

paucit 88, n. 5. 

Peculiarities in the nae of adjectives, 
312^16. 

penfSt 24. 

Pentameter, 416. 

pemu and penum, 72, n. 

Perfect, quantity, 12; perfect tense, 
130 (a) ; perf. subjunct. active, 136 
(b), 1 ; perf. infin. active, 136 (&), 5 ; 
perfects and supines irregularly 
formed, of the 1st co^jug., 151, 152; 
of the 2d conjug., 153 ; of the 3d con- 
jug., 154-167; the historical perfect, 
333, 1 ; the present perfect, 333, 2 ; 
the perfect in a subordinate sentence, 
333, n. 2; the perfect used in the 
sense of the present, like the Oreek 
aorist, 333, n. 3; use of the perfect 
suttjunctive, 365. 

pafUluSt IS, n. 2. 

Poiphrastic conjugation, 149, 150 ; use 
of the tenses of the periphrastic con- 
jugation, 339. 

Persons of the verb, 131, 132. 

Personal pronoun in the genitive, in- 
8t«ul of a possessive pronoun, 286. 

pigett pudet, poenitetf taedet, miserett 
262, 281. 

pkbs and plebet^ 81, 5. 

Pluperfect tense, 130 (h) ; pluperf. in- 
dicat. active, 136 (&), 2; pluperf. sub- 
junct. active, 136 (6), 3; use of the 
pluperfect tense, 336 ; pluperf. sub- 
junctive, 363, 1. 

Plural, 50 ; use of the plural, 76, n. 1-3 ; 
pluralia tantum, 77 ; words with two 
different plurals, ^. 

piiast 14, n. 2. 

pondOt 79, n. 3. 

ponOf coUocOf &c. followed by <n, with 
the ablative, 310, n. 

jMfoo, flagitOt and the like verbs, with 
two accusatives, 254, 2. 

Positive, 87. 

Possessive pronoims, 112, 4; in of, 
116, n. 2 ; a poss e s s ive pronoun with 
an a4)eotive in the genitive, 285. 


Possessive interrogative cujtz/, dec 116, 
n.3. 

potmm conjugated, 171' 

pottertu compared, 96. 

pattquamt uM, &c. followed by the 
perfect, 334 ; pottquam, with the plu- 
perfect indicative, 334, n. 2. 

pdsui, pMtum, 12, n. 2. 

Potential subjunctive, 347-349. 

potior, 97 ; potii, 88, n. 4. 

Predicate is either a verb or a noun, 
237 ; the person of the verb as a pre- 
dicate, 239 (a) ; the predicate of seve- 
ral subjects, in the singular, 239 (b) ; 
the gender of the predicate, 240 ; the 
predicate in the neuter plural, 240 
(a), n.; the predicate consisting of a 
substantive, 241 ; the predicate of a 
subject with an apposition, 242 ; the 
predicatefoUowingthenatural, rather 
than the grammatical, gender of the 
subject, 244, 2 ; the in«dicate of an 
infinitive agrees with its subject, 376. 

Prepositions, 193-195, 4; have no ac- 
cent, 31, n. 2; prepositions with the 
accusative, 255 ; prepositions with the 
ablative, 310. 

Present tense, 130 (a) ; pres. subjunct. 
active, 136 (a), 1 ; pres. indie, passive, 
136 (a), 2; pres. subjtmct. passive, 
136 (a), 3; the historical present, 332; 
334, n. 4 ; use of the present subjunc, 
366 ; the present infin. historical, 380. 

pridiCt potiridie, with the accusative, 
255, n. 1. 

prior, 97 ; propior, 97 ; prior, primus, 
105, n. 1. 

Pronominal adverbs, 1S2 ; pronominal 
adverbs of place with the genitive, 
275 {c), n. 6. 

Pronouns, 34; 111-1S2; a pronoun in 
the acous. with the infin. omitted, 385. 

pron&bfis, 12, n. 3. 

Pronunciation, 3b 

props, and its derivatives, 255, n, 2. 

Proportional numerals, 100, 108. 

proprius, with gen. and dat., 277* 6. 

prospicio tUicui and cUiquid, 264, n. 2. ' 

providus, providenlior, 94. 

-ps, in the 3d ded., ending of nouns 
masc. and fern., 62, 30. 

-jM/, pti, 13 ; 116, n. 1. 

q, 4, n. ; qu, a single consonant, 30, n. 3. 

quadraginta, 16. 

quadrifugus and •^jK'* 87* »•; quadrl- 

jugus, 30, n. 2. 
qvalis, quantHS, quot, quotus, 121. 
quam, connecting sevwal sutjeots, 242, 

n. 2. 
quamvis and licet, with the subjnnc, 
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Quantity, 7-^ ; qiiMitlty uid aooent 
haye no oonnaotlon, 31. 

gutut, 18. 

quaH, tamquam H^ wtfch mibjttiu)., Sfi9L 

-fu/, IS ; que elided, 414, n. 3. 

Qneetione in the form of a suboidinate 
olauee, 353; diiiJunctiTe or double 
quettions, 353, n. 4. 

Questions In the orotic obUfpta, 380. 

qui, quae, quod, 117; quieunquCt 117* 
119. 

quit quum, 383. 

quid,\6. 

quid, 14 ; quidoMt 119. 

(P<ln, 14, n. S ; nee of quin, 3S9, n. 4. 

qtUrU, 85. 

quUf 14 ; quit, quae, quid, 118 ; quit- 
quam, 119; quUquit, 119; quiequit, 
quidquid, 117; qtUtpiam, 119. 

fttfoif, quilibet, 119. 

9Ud, 19 ; quo — «i eo, 358, n. 6 ; fuod, 
9tiia, quot^am, quando, in subordi- 
nate sentences, 354 ; quod instead of 
the infinitive, 381, n. 

quojut, quoi, 117» n-; use of quonUmu, 
352, n. 5. 

qudt, 14; quotenif 106; quotietf 109; 
quotupUxf 107 ; quotuplutf 108. 

^t«n, or cum, with the subjunotive, 
355 ; with the indicaUve, 355, n. 1. 

-4^ for -rie, 142. 

Reduplication of perfects in t, 134, n. 2. 

Reflective pronoun, 113, n. 1. 

Reflective sense of verbs, 125, n. 2. 

Relation of the nominative and accu- 
sative case, 246-260. 

Relative pronouns, 112, 5; 117; their 
a^o^ement with the substantives to 
which they refer, 232 ; the relative 
agreeing in gender, number, and 
case, 232 ; gender of the relative re- 
ferring to more than one substantive, 
232, 1; the relative referring to a 
common noun joined to a proper 
name, 232, 1, n. 2; a relative refer- 
ring to a whole clause, 232, 2; the 
relative may agree with the ezplana- 
tory substantive, 232, 3 ; the relative, 
referring to a oolleetive, stands in the 
plural, 232, 3, n.; relatives rt^erring 
to no substantive or pronoun, 232, 4. 

Relative clauses in the subjunctive, 
360; after diffnut, aptus, idoneus, 
360, 2 ; equivalent to tali* ut, 360, 3 ; 
after «un< qui, non daunt qui^ &c. 360, 
4; implying a condition, 360, 5; in- 
troducing a reason, 360, 6 ; introduc- 
ing a sentiment of a person different 
from the speaker, 360, 7 » in histo- 
rical narrative, 360, & 

res bonae — bona, 232, 4, n. 


rex, riffii, rigulm, IS, n. 8 ; regfU, 85. 
Rhythm, 405, n. 2; desoendlng, ascend- 
ing, 407, n. 1. 
rH^m, 19, n. 1. 

9, 4; one of two or three s omitted, 

141, n. 2. 
iolUbrie, 30, n. 1 ; ealuber, 86. 
tapere and retipere used as transitives, 

849, n. 2. 
Sapphio metre, 421, 8 ; aapphio strophe, 

421,1. 
satis, abunde, Sui. with the gen., 875 {bl 
sdtum, 12, n. 1. 
sa,tur declined, 57, n* 
sddi, 12, n. 1. 
seorpio and teorpius, 81, 6. 
sicius, 12, n. 2 ; sequior, 9J. 
seibam for scUiam, 146. 2. 
Semideponent verbs, 127. 
semis, 62, 16, n. 1 ; 88, n. 4 ; saniam- 

mus and -^nis, 87, n.; semineeis, 88, 

n. 6. 
seneCtus and senecta, 81, 6. 
senex compared, 95. 
sermd, 19. 

sestertium, gen. pi., 58, n. 5. 
-si in perfects of the 3d conjng. thrown 

out, 141, n. 2. 
-si added to the stem in the perf. of the 

3d conjug., 134. 
sibUW. 

sfe, 14, n. 2 ; sicubl, 18. 
-sim and so, 146, 6. 
similis and dissimUis, with genitive and 

dative, 277. 6. 
stn, 14, n. 2. 
siem, ties, siet, 137, **• 3. 
Singular, 50; use of the singular, 76- 
sU, 25. 

sUum, 12, n. 1. 

solus declined, 58, n. 3 ; sGl, 14. 
specus, masc., fern., and neut., 72, n. 
Spondeus, 406. 
sponte, 80, 5. 
Spurious compounds, 75. 
-ssim and -sso, for -verim and "Wro, 

146,6. 
Stem of a substantive seen in the geni- 
tive, 63. 
Stem of perfects and supines, ancient 

and simple, 151, n. 
steti, 12, n. 1 ; sto, sUti, &c. 152. 
Strophe, 421. 
Stprax, masa, 43, n. I. 
Sub, with the ace. and abl., 855, 2. 
Subject, 49 ; the subject of an ii^Blnitive 

is in the accusative case, 236. 
Subjects of different genders, 240 (b). 
Subjects— names of i)erson8 and inani- 
mate objects, 240 (c). 
Subjunctive mood, 188, 8; 341-361; 
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fourfold nature of the subjunotiTe in 
leading clauses, 34S ; the present sub- 
junctive, 344 ; the imperfect Bubjunc- 
tiye, 345 ; the subjunctive as an opta- 
tive mood, 300; the subjunctive as a 
concessive mood, 351; the subjunc- 
tive in clauses introduced into a de- 
pendent clause, 361 ; the subjunctive 
instead of the imperative, 368 ; 370* 

Substantiva mobilia, 46. 

Substantive pronouns, 111-113. 

Substantives, 34 ; 38 ; are either generic 
terms or proper names, 39; mascu- 
line by their meaning, 42; femininCf 
43; neuter, 44; denoting persons with- 
out any distinction of the sex, 45. 

subtoTf generally with the accusative, 
255,4. 

jtti, tOn. set 113. 

sum and fio^ with the genitive, 278, 
279. 

super ^ with the ace. and abL, 255, 3b 

Superlative, 89; use of the superl., 89, 
n.; formation of the superL, 91-83; 
superlatives indicating only a very 
high dcftree, 315 ; superlatives quali- 
fying only a part of a thing, 316. 

superngf 17; superus compared, 96. 

Supine, 129, 1 ; 135; supine of perfects in 
uij 135, n. 2 ; supine rarely used, 151 ; 
supine in wm, 401 ; supine in u, 402. 

Syllables, 7; long, 8-10; indifferent, 
ancepe, 410. 

Symbols for numbers, 101, n. 1. 

Syntax, 230. 

Systdle, 412, n. 

1.3. 

takntHm^ gen. pi. 58, n. 5. 

talis, tantus, tot, totidem, 121. 

tarUi est, 283, n. 2. 

-<?, tut^, 13. 

tegU, 25. 

temperoalicui ret and aliquid, 264, n. 2. 

Tenses, 130; tenses formed with esse, 
136, n. 2; tenses of the subjunctive, 
362-^366; the choice of the tense in 
subordinate clauses, 364. 

Terminations of cases, 47; terminations 
of declension, 53. 

Thesis, 407. 

Ubt,18. 

tone, tanui, &c. 152. 

-tor changed into -^rix, 46. 

totus declined, 58, n. 3b 

Transitive verbs, 248, n. 1 ; 249 ; com- 
pounded with ^ans have two accusa- 
tives, 251; transitive verbs which 
govern two accusatives, 263, 254. 

trOmni pkbi, 73, n. 2. 

Trochaeus, 406; trochaic verses, 418; 
trochaic metre, 421, 11. 


tu declined, lia 
taU, 12, n. 1. 

-«, I, n. 1 ; a, 20. 

uHf 18; ubique, ul^cunque, 18; ubUris, 
18 ; ubXfiam, 18. 

-ddtu, instead of V>us, in the 4th deel., 
71,4. 

-ui, dat sing, of the 4th decL , contracted 
into «, 71* n* 2 ; «f added to the stem 
in the peif. of the 2d conjug., 134. 

-ul, in the 3d decL, ending of nouns 
masc, 62, 23. 

tUlus declined, 58, fi. 3. 

ulterior, 97* 

-am, gen. pi. of the 1st ded., instead of 
arum, 54, n. 5; urn, nom. sing, of 
neuters of the 2d decl., 57 ; urn, gen. 
pi. of the 4th dec!., instead of uum, 
71, ft. 3. 

unanimus and -mis, 87, n. 

unus declined, 58, n. 3 ; 102 ; untuquis- 
gue, 119. 

-ur, in the Sd decL, ending of nouns 
masc. and neuter, 68, 24. 

urbs or oppidum before the name d a 
town, 257, n. 2. 

uro, ussi, &c. 151, 71. 

-us, termination of some neuters in tbe 
2d dec!., 59, n. 5. 

-as, 27; Us, 97, I i as, atis, Hdis, Uris, 
27, (2) ; -fl* - -ovs, 27, (3). 

-us, gen. sing, of tbe 4th dec!., con- 
tracted from uis, 71, n. 1. 

-us, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns, 
fem., masc., and neut., 62, 25. 

at, 14 ; ut, ne, quin, quo, with the sub- 
junctive, 352; use of ut, 352, n. 1; 
use of ut non, 352, n. 3; u< and quin, 
with the perfect subjunctive, 364, n. 1. 

uter declined, 58, n. 3; 119; uterque, 
120, n. 3. 

V, 1, n. 1 ; V thrown out of perfects in 
vi, 141. 

vg, 13. 

velvet connecting two subjects, 239 
(c), n. 1. 

venum dare, 80, n. 1. 

Verbs, 34; 123-189; the verb's mean- 
ing, 123; verbs neuter or intransitive, 
and transitive, 124; a verb, as a pre- 
dicate, agrees with its subject in 
number and person, 239; verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions, 263, n. 1, 
2; verbs of reminding, with the gen., 
280; of pitying, with the gen., 281; 
of charging, accusing, &o., with the 
ace. of the person, and the gen. of the 
thing, 282; of estimating and valu- 
ing, with the gen., 283; of abstain- 
ing, excluding, dec. with the ablative. 
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S97 : of remoTsl, with the «bUtiv» or 
a prapodtlon, S96; of r^idnflr or 
grieving, with the ablative, S99; of 
uaing and getting, with the aU., aOO. 
Vene, 405; veraiM catalectlcus, 410; 
heroic verae, 414 ; oompound verBes, 

4aa 

Versifloation, 408. 
vetiM, 88; 97, n. 1. 
-vi added to the stem in the perfect of 

the Ist and 4th conjugations, 134. 
vtett, vieem, vice^ 80, 3. 
v{r, 14, ffk I ; virUm, gen. pi., 58,«i. fi. 

vU* 25; vif, vim, vi, 80, 3; 8S, n.; vis, 
flS, 16, 11. 1. 

vilam vivere, servttutem tervire, &o. 
S49, n. 3. 

Vooatiye, 49; 52, 3; voc. of Or. words 
of the Ist decl., 55, n. 2 ; yoc. of the 
2d decl. in i, 58, n. 4 ; yoc. of the 2d 
decl. in ia, 58, n. 4 ; voo. of Gr. words 
of the 3d deoL, 70, 3; use of the yoc. 
case, 311; the voc and nom. in ex- 
clamations, 268, n. 2. 

twto ooi^ugated, 174; -v^Aa compared, 
94. 


I vox, v6eit, 12, n. 2. 
Vowels, 1; short, n./ long, 13; long by 

position, 29; ehort by weak position, 

30. 
vulgO, 19. 

Words used as substantives are neuter, 
44; words of one syllable may have 
the circumflex, 32; words which de- 
note a part of a whole, with the geni- 
tive, 275 (c). 

HT, 4; X, in the 3d decL, ending of 
nouns fern, and maec., 62, 34. 

y, 1, n. 2; p, 21; j^, in the 3d decL, 

ending of neuters and feminineB, 

62,26. 
Years expressed by ordinal numbers, 

105, n. 2. 
-ym or yn, ace sing, of words in jw, 

70, 2. 
-0«, 28; -j7> for yif , 28. 
-ifx, in the 3d decl., ending of nouns 

masa and fem., 62, 27. 
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